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Ghosha, Kiliprasanna. Calcutta. 
Ghosha, Pra handra, B.A. Oalcutta. 


.| Giles, George M., M. B., F. B. 0. 8., Surgeon Natural- 


ist, S. S. “Investigator.” Sa : 


: — George Hart Desmond, Surgeon, Bengal 


edical Service, M. D., M. CH., M. B. 0.8, L. 8. de 
The Residency Nepal. 


. | Godwin-Austen, Lieut.-Colonel H.H.,r. x. 8, P. 2. 8.5 


¥.R.G. 8. Hurope. 
Golam Sarwar, Maulavi. Calcutta. 


.| Gordon, Robert, ¢. 2. Rangoon. 


Gosdin, Hem Chunder. Calcutta. 


.| Gowan, Major-General J. Y. Hurope. 


Gowan, Major W. E. Calcutta. 


.| Grant, Alexander, M.1.¢. 2. Hurope. 


Grierson, George Abraham, 0. s. Howrah. 

Griesbach, 0. L., o. 1. 8., ¥. @. 8, Deputy Superin- 
tendent Geological Survey of India. 

Griffin, Sir Lepel Henry, 0. 8., K. ¢. 8.1. Durope. 

Growse, Frederick Salmon, M. A., C. 8., C. 1. EB, 
istrate and Collector. Fatehgarh, N.-W. P. 

Gupta Ashootosh, c. s., Assistant Magistrate and 
Collector. Munshigunge, Dacca, 


.| Gupta, Bebarilal, c.s. Furreedpore. 
.| Gurdydl Singh, Sirddr, c. s., Asst. Commissioner. 


Hoshiarpur, Panjab. 


.| Hacket, Charles Augustus, Assistant Geol. Survey 


of India. Camp Abu, Rajputana. 
Harding, Francis Henry, 8. 4., 0.8. Hurope. 
Harraden, 8. Burope. 
Hart, J., Attorney-at-Law. Calcutid. 


.| Hendley, Surgeon Major Thomas Holbein. Jeypore. 
.| Bill, Satanal Alexander, B. 80., A. B. 8. My F. 0. B, 


Prof. of Physical Science, Muir College and 
Meteor. Reporter to Govt., N.-W. P. and Oudh. 
Allahabad. 


.| Hoernle, Rev. A. F. R., PH. D., Principal of the 


Calcutta Madrasah. Wurope. 


.| Hoey, W. Hiatah. 


Hogg, Alexander. Oalcuita. . 
Hooper, Sie c. 8., Settlement Officer. Basti, 
N.-W. P. 


.M.} Houstoun, G. L., F.a.8. Burope. ; 
. | Howell, Mortimer Sloper, c.s. Mirzapur, N.-W. P. 
-R.| Hughes, G., 0. 8, Deputy Commissioner. Jhang. . 
Hughes, T. H., a. R. 8. M., F. G. 8., Geol, Survey of ©. - 


India. Kutni, E. I. E. 
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1866 Jan. 17. Hughes, Major W. G., m.s.c. Durope. 
1870 Jan. 5.|N.R.| Hume, Allan Octavian, c. z.,¢.8. Allahabad. 
1884 May 2. -| Hussein, Syud, 3. a., Secy. to Nizam of Hydera- 


bad’s Council. 


1872 Dec. 4. -| Ibbetson, Denzil Charles Jelf, o. s., Deputy Com. 
missioner. Delhi, 

1866 Mar. 7. oe William, 0. s., Magistrate and Collector. 

ipur. 

1884 May 2 Iskander Ali Mirza, Prince. Murshedadad. 

1880 Dec, J. Jackson, William Grierson, B. o. 8, BDurope. 

1869 Aug. 4. Jahén Qadr Muhammad Wahid Ali, Bahadur, Prince, 
Garden Reach, Oaloutta. 

1876 July 5 Jarrad, Lieut. F. W., pr. N., F. R.A. S., Marine Sur. 
vey Dept. Burope. 

1879 Mar. 5. Jarrett, Lt.-Col. H. S., B. s. 0., Secy. to the Board 
of Examiners. (aleutta, 

1881 Feb. 2. Jenkins, Major Thomas Morris, m. 8. ¢., Deputy 

; Commissioner, Sandoway. 

1862 Mar. 5, Johnstone, Lieut.-Colonel James William Hope. 

urope, wa aces 

1867 Dec. 4, éhnaia Ool. Sir James, x. 0.8.1, 0.8.1. Europe.’ 

1873 Dec. 3 Johore, H. H. the Mahéréjé of, x. 0. 5.1. New 

: Johore, Singapore. 

1884 Ang. 6, Jones, E. J., Geol. Survey of India. Oaloutta, 

1875 Nov. 3.|N.R.| Jones, 8. S., 3. 4, 0.8. Tipperah, 

1882 Mar. 1.| NR. Kennedy, Pringle, w. A. Mozufferpur. 

1874 Dec. 2. /N.R.| Khudé Baksh, Khién Bahédur, Maulavi. Bankipur. 

1884 Nov. 5. Kitts, Eustace John, o.s. Burope, : 

1867 Dec. 4, King, G., Mu. B, FL. S., Supdt., Royal Botanic 
Garden. Sibpur. 

1881 Mar. 2. .| King, Lucas White, B. A., LL. B.C. 8. Ajmere. 

1862 Jan. 15. King, W., Jr., B. 4., D. 80. F. G. 8., Depy. Supdt,, 
Geol. Survey of India. Caleutta. 

1880 Dee. 1. Kirton, Surgeon-Major William Henry, F. 1. 8., 
Medical Store-Keeper. Durope. 

1880 Jan. 7. Kisch, H. M., w.4., 0.8. Oaloutta. 

1877 Sep. 27. La Touche, James John Digges, 8. 4., 0.8. Menbu, 

Upper Burma, 

1881 Feb. 2. Laughlin, Robert Campbell, Asst. Supdt., Govt. 
Telegraph Department. Calcutta. 

1881 Mar. 2, »| Lee, J. Bridges, uw. a, F. G. 8. F. 0. 8, FZ. 8., 


Barrister-at-Law. 
1880 July 7.| A. | Lewis, Rey. Arthur, 3B. 4., Vice-Principal, St. John’s 
Divinity School. Burope. 
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1873 Feb. 5.| A. | Lewis, Timothy Richards, x. 3., Special Asst. to the 
Sanitary Commissioner with Government of 


India. “Burope. 


" 1886 Sep.30.|N.R.| Luson, Hewling, 0. s., Assistant Magistrate, Me- 

herpur. 

1869 July 7. .| Lyall, Charles James, 3. 4., 0.8. SArllong. 

1870 April 7.}L.M.| Lyman, B. Smith. Northampton, Mass., U. S., 
America. 

1884 Dec. 8. McCabe, R. B., 0. 8. Burope. 

1€68 Dec. 2. . | Macanliffe, Michael, p. a., 0. s., Judicial Assistant 
Commissioner. Sialkot. 

1886 June 2. Macdonald, A. Editor, “Englishman.” Caloutta. 

1880 June 2. ; 


-R. | Macdonald, James, o. &. _Rurkt. 
. |Macdonnell, A. P., B.a., c. s., Offg. Seoy., Govt. of 
India, Home Dept. Calcutta, 
Macgregor, Major C. R., ¥. BG. 8. 44th N. I. 
Burope. 
= ve General Robert, R. t., F. B.S. B., F. B. G. 8. 
urTrope. 
SacEnor, Ps) n-Major Kenneth, m.p. Calcutta. 


1884 Mar. 5. 
1879 Feb. 5. 
1848 April 5. 
.1873 Dec. 3. 


1880 May 5. . | MacLeod, erick Henry, B. c. s., Asst. Magte. 
Kasia, Gorakpur, N.-W. P. 

1881 July 6. Mahomed Firakh Shah, Prince. Calcutta. 

1886 Jan. 6. .| Mahomed Latif Khan, Sayyid, Khin Bahddur. 
Bamu, Panjab. 

1882 Ang. 2. Mahomed Yusoof, Hon. Maulavi. Calcutta. 

1867 April 3. Mainwaring, Major-General George Byres, s. o. 

1878 April 8 Mallee tf ,, Geological Survey of India. 

il 3. et, F, B., ogi ° i urope. 

1864 July 6. Mallik, Kumir Debeatiza. "Calcutta. - 

1869 Sept. 1. . | Mallik, Yaduldl. Calcutta. 

1880 May 5. . | Mandalik, cet aoe Rao Sahib Visvanéth Naérdyana, 
0, 8.1. Bombay. : : 

1869 July 7. .| Markham, Alexander Macaulay, 0. 8, FP. B. G. 8., 
Collector. Banda. 

1877 Feb. 7. Marshall, Major George Fred. Lycester, k. ., Asst. 
Secy., Govt. of India, P. W.D. Burope. 

1886 Ang.26. .| Meade, Capt. Malcolm John, s, c., Supdt. Moghea 
Operations. Nimach. 

1860 Mar. 7. Medlicott, H. B., m. a., FP. B. 8., F. G. 8., Director, 
Geological Survey of India. Calcutta. 

1877 Mar. 7. .| Medlycott, Rev. Adolphus Edwin, Px. p., Military 
Chaplain. Ferozepur, Panjab. 

1886 Mar. 3. . | Mehta, Roostumjee’Dhunjeebhoy. .Caloutia. 

1884 Nov. 5.|N.R.| Middlemiss, 0.8. Chakrata, N.-W. P. 


.| Miles, Lieut.-Colonel 8. B., 8. 0., Political Agent, 


1871 Sept. 6. 
Muscat, 










Date of Election. 


1884 Sept. 3. Miles, William Harry. Oalcutta. 

1870 July 6. Miller, A. B., B. a., Barrister-at-Law, Official As- 
signee. Burope. 

1874 May 6. .| Minchin, F.J.V. Aska, Ganjam. 

1875 Aug. 4. Minchin, Colonel, 0.0. Zurope. 


1856 Mar. 5. 
1876 Dec. 6. 
1886 May 5. 


~ 1883 Dec. 12. 
1881 May 4. 


wa » Réjendralél, Réi Bahédur, Lb. vD., 0.1. B. 


Mockler, Te. -Col. E., British Consul. Basrah, Per- 

sian Gulf. 

.| Molesworth, Capt. E. H. Commandant Police Levy. 
Dibrugarh. 

Miller, Otto Chrestien. Tukvar, Da 


wjeeling. 
| Molloy, Major Edward, 5th Ceukion: Abbottabad, 
Hazara, Panjab. 





1884 June 4. Moncreiffe, T.G. H. Calcutta 

1884 Apr. 2. Mondy, Edmund F., Civil Engineering Coll. Sidpur. 
1881 Dec. 7. Monteath, J. J., m. D. Burope. 

1864 Nov. 2. 


Muir, J. W., M.A.,0. 8. Mirzapore. 


a 


1879 May 7. Mukerjea, Bhudeva, 0.1.8. Calcutta. 
1886 Aug.26. Mukerji Rangalila. Rahuta, 24-Pergunnahs. 
1867 Mar. 6. — Raja, The Hon. Pearimohan, ©. 8.1, M.A. 
ta’ ‘a. 
1882 Jan. 4. Mukerj, Giri sn bhushan, ut, 4. Caloutta Oy 
1885 July 1. Mukerjea, Nilmani, Professor, Sanskrit College. 


a, aa wo A“ py 
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1886 May 5. Mukhopédhydya, Asutosh, Mm. A., F.R, A. 8. F. B.8. 2. 


Bhowanipur, Calcutta. 






1885 June 3. | N.R,| Naemwoollah, Maulavi, Depy. Magte. Bulandshahr. 

1880 Dec. 1.| A. | Napier, J. R. Furope. 

1876 May 4.| R. | Nash, A. M., «.4., Inspector of European Schools, 
Bengal. Calewtta, 

1881 Nov. 2.| R. | Nicéville, L. de. r.z.8. Caloutta. 

1869 July 7.|N.R.| Nursing Rao, A.V. Vie agapatam. 

1885 Feb. 4.| R. 


Calcutta. 


1871 July 5, .| Oates, E. W., , Engineer, P. W. D., Garrison 
Div., Dir., Sittang Genel Barmah. 

1879 Aug.28. * nee C. F., vr. 8. G8. Dhar- 
amsa 

1883 Dec. 1. Oldh mo D., 

1883 Avg.30. am A.B. & o., Asst., Geol. Sur. of India. 


Oliver, Edw. Emmerson, M. I. 0. B., Under-Secy. to 
Govt. Panjab, P. W. D. Lahore. 
Oliver, James William, Forest Dept. Burope. 


Pandia, Pandit Mohanlall Vishnulall, r. 7. 5.,.Member 
and Secy., Royal Council of Meywar. Oodeypur. 


1885 Feb. 4. 
1880"Aug. 4. 


Hyipnion, Pandit a ddh Mahes- > 
a padhydya 








1862 May 7. 
1871 Deo. 6. 


1860 Feb. 1. 
1873 Aug, 6, 
1864 Mar. 2, 
1865 Sept. 6. 
188] Ang.25, 
1883 Jan. 3. 


1877 Aug. 1. 


1868 May 6. 
1881 Feb. 2. 


1880 April 7. 
1881 Mes: 
1880 Aug. 4. 
1884 Mar. 5, 
1860 Jan. 3. 


1878 Sep. 25, 
1865 Feb. 1 


1881 Aug.30. 


1885 Mar. 4. 


1880 Sep. 30. 
1877 May 2. 


1872 Dec, 4. 


1867 


April 3. 
1885 Mer. 4, 


1885 Feb. 4. 


Date of Blection. 


1880 Jan. 7. 
1880 Jan. 7. 
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-| Pargiter, Frederick E., 8. a., ° 8. 








Burope. 
W., ©. By A8S00. M. 1. 0. B., Asst, Engi. 


Parry, J. 
vf Bw 


neer. 


rope. 
.| Partridge, Surgeon-Major Samuel Bowen, m. p, 


Europe. 

Peal, S. BE. Sibsagar, Assam. 

Pearse, General Geo. Godfrey, 0. B., R. H. A., Godfrey 
House. Cheltenham. 

Pedler, Alexander, ¥. c. s., Professor of Chemistry, 
Presidency College. Calcutta. 

Pellew, Fleetwood Hugo, o.s. Hurope. 

Peppé, T. F. Shahabad. 

Percival, Hugh Melville, m. 4., Professor, Prosi. 
dency College. Oaleutta. 

Plowden, Lieut.-Colonel Trevor C., Deputy Com- 
missioner. Dera Ghazi Khan. 

Peters, CO. T., u. 3., Surgeon-Major. Burmah, 

Peterson, F. W., ¥. 0. 8. Hurope. 

Prideaux, Lienut.-Colonel William Francis, B. g. o. 
Calcutta. 


Rai, Bipina Chandra, 8. u. Rungpore. 
Reynolds, The Hon’ble Herbert John, 3B. A., 0. s. 
aloutta. 

Reynolds, Herbert William Ward, o.s. Europe. 

Risley, H. H.,8.4.,0. 8. Darjeeling. 

Rivett-Carnac, John Henry, 0. &, 0. 1. B, F. & dey 
Opium mt. Ghazipur. 

Robertson, Rev. J. Burope. 

Robinson, 8, H. Burope. 

Roy, Nanda Kumér. Giridhi. 

Rustomjee, H. M. Caloutia. 


Sage, E. M., Asst. Bngineer, P.W.D. Burope. 

Sandford, W. Somasts ur, Tirhoot. 

Sarasyati, Prénnith, Pandit, m. a, B. 4. Bho- 
wanipur. 

Sarkdr, The Hon. Dr. Mahendralal,c.1.8. Caloutta, 

Sarvddhikéri, Réjakumar. Calcutta. 

Sastri, Haraprasad, um. a. Calcutta. 

Schlich, Dr. Burope. 

Scotland, John P , c. 8, Ex, Engineer, Buzar, 

Scully, Dr. John. . M.’s Mint, Caleutta. a 

Sen, Hirélél, Excise Department. Berhampur, 
Murshidabad. 

Sen, Dr. Rém Dds. Berhampur, Murshidabad, 

Sen, Yadundéth. Khurda, Puri. 

Sen, Narendrandth. Caloutta. 
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Date of Eleation. 
1879 Jan. 8.| F.M.| Sewell, R., u. 0.8. Buwrope. 
1879 May 7.|} A. | Sheridan, C. J., o. 2. Burope. 
1881 Mar. 2. | N.R.| Shopland, EB. R., Indian Marine, Port Officer. Akyab. 
1882 May 3.|N.R.| Shyamalddss, Kaviréj, Private Secy. to H. H. the 
y Mahirdnd of Udaipur. Udaipur. 
1878 April3.| A. | Simson, A. Europe. 
1884 Sep, 3.) R. | Singh, Kumér trian, of Paikparah. Cal- 
cutta. 
1853 Dec. 7. | N.R.| Singh, Isvariprashéd, Mahdrdjé, 0. s.1. Benares. 
1885 Aprill.| R. | Singh, Kumér Saratchunder. Caloutta. 
1882 June 7. | N.R. | Singh, Mahéréji KumdérHarendraKishore. Bettiah. 
1878 Oct. 4.|N.R.| Singh, Lachman, Rajé. Bulandshahr. 
1882 Aug. 2. | N.R.| Singh, Narain, Réji Rim. Khugrah, ge 
1880 June 2.|N.R.| Singh, Thakur Garuradhawaya Prasdd, Réjd of 
Beswan, Beswan Fort. Aligarh. 
1859 Aug. 3.| R. | Sifiha, Baldichénd. Calcutta. 
1886 July 7.| R. | Sircér, Krishna Gopél, u.3. Calcutta. 
1872 Aug. 5.|N.R.| Skrefsrud, Rev. L. O., Indian Home Mission to the 
Santhils. Rampur Hat. 
1864 Sept. 7. |N-R.| Sladen, Col. E. B., u. 8.0. Akyad. 
1885 Nov. 4.] R. | Smith, N.F.F. Calcutta. 
1874 June 3.|N.R.| Smith, Vincent Arthur, o. s., Settlement Officer. 
: Basti, NW. P. 
1872 July 3.|N.R.| Stephen, Carr, 3.1., Judl. Asst. Commr. Ludianah. 
1879 Oot. 2.|N.R.} Sterndale, R. A., F. R. G. 8., Asst. Commr. of Cur- 
rency. Bombay. 
1882 May 3./ A. | Stewart, H. HE. Sir Donald M., Bart., a. 0. 3., 4. 0. 
8.1. Burope. 
1876 Aug. 2.|N.R.| St. John, Lient.-Col. Sir Oliver Beauchamp, Rk. 5., 
K. C. 8. 1, Agent Governor General, Beluchistan. 
1880 Nov. 3.|N.R.| Sturt, Lieut. Robert Ramsay Napier, B. 8. ¢., Panjab 
Frontier Force. Xohar. 
1884 Mar. 5. | N.R.| Swinhoe, Lieut.-Col. C., 3. s. c., Asst. Comy. Genl. 
Kurdchi. 
1864 Aug.11.| R. | Swinhoe, W., Attorney-at-Law. Caloutta. 
1880 Nov. 3.|N.R.| Swynnerton, Rev. Charles. Naushera. 
1868 June 3.| R: | Tagore, The Hon. Mah4rdjé Jotendra Mohun, x.0.8.r. 
‘aloutta, 
1865 Sept. 6.| R. geet O. H., u. 4., Principal, Presidency College. 
outta, 
1874 Mar. 4.| A. | Taylor, Commander A. D., late Indian Navy. 
a ‘urope. 
1884 May 5.|N.R.| Taylor, W. C., Settlement Officer. Khurda, Orissa. 
1860 May 2.| A. | Temple, Sir R., Bart, x. 0.8.1, 0.1.8. Hurope. 
1878 June 5. | N.R.| Temple, Capt. R. C., 5.0. Ambala. 


1876 Feb. 2.) A. 


Tennant, Major-General James Francis, &. B., P. B. 8., 
0. 1.8. Mint Master. Hurope. 





F 














Date of lection, 
1875 June 2. 
1886 Aug. 4. 
1886 Jan. 6. 
1847 June 2. 
1883 June 6. 


1871 April 5. 
1861 June 5. 


1872 July 3. 
1880 Mar. 3. 


.|Thibaut, Dr. G., Principal, Sanskrit College. 

Benares. 

Thomas, Robert Bdmond Skyring. Caloutta. 

.R.| Thomson, Colonel, W. B., B. 8. ¢. Kashmir. 

.| Thuillier, Major-Genl. Sir Henry Edward Landor, 
R.A. 0.8.1, 7.8.8. Hurope. 

Toker, Lieut.-Col. Alliston Champion, 8. 8. 0., 18th 
N.I. Burma. 

.| Trefftz, Oscar. Hurope. 

Tremlett, James Dyer, u.a., c. 8., Judge, Chief 
Court. Panjab. 

Trevor, Colonel William Spottiswoode, R. ., with 
the Supreme Govt. Calcutta. 

.| Tufnell, Liech R. H. C., 830th M. N. I. Madras. 


A 
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1885 May 6.| R. | Verdeau, Ivan. Calcutta, 
1886 Sep. 30. | N.R. | Waddell, Dr. Laurence Austine, m.B., Indian Medical 
Service. Upper Burmah. 
1865 Nov. 1.| R. | Waldie, David, Fr. o.s. Calcutta. 
1865 May 3.| R. | Waterhouse, Lt.-Col. James, B. 8. ©., Dy. Supdt., 
Survey of India. Oalcutta. 
1874 July 1.|F.M.| Watt, Dr. George, 0.1. B. cig 2 
1876 Dec. 6.| A. 7 W. 'T., «. 4., Professor, Presidency College. 
‘urope. 
1869 Sept. 1.| R. | Westland, James, 0. 8., Financial Secretary. Cal- 
cutta. 
1875 Feb. 3.|N.R. ik in 4 Richard Stephen, oc. 8., Collector. 
wah. 
1878 Aug.29.| A. | Whittall, R., Forest Dept. Europe. 
1880 Feb. 4.| A. | Wilson, The Hon. Arthur. Durope. 
1870 Aug. 8.| R. | Wilson, Robert Henry, B.4., 0.8. Oaloutta. 
1878 Mar. 6.|N.R. — y 6. 8., Deputy Commissioner. Shdhpur, 
‘anjad. 
1870 Jan. 5.| R. | Wood-Mason, James. Calcutta. 
1873 Aug. 6.|N.R.| Woodthorpe, Lient.-Col. Robert Gossett, rR. B., Asst. 


Supdt., Survey of India. Manipur. 


xiv 


SPECIAL HONORARY CENTENARY MEMBERS. 


Date of Election, 


1884 Jan. 15. 
1884 Jan. 15. 
1884 Jan. 15. 
1884 Jan. 15. 
1884 Jan. 15. 


1884 Jan. 15. 


1848 Feb. 2. 
1853 April 6. 


1858 July 6. 
1860 Mar. 7. 
1860 Nov. 7. 
1860 Nov. 7. 
1868 Feb. 5. 


1868 Feb. 5. 
1872 May 1. 
1872 June 5. 


1875 Nov. 3. 
1875 Nov. 3. 
1876 April 5. 
1876 April 5. 
1879 June 4. 
1879 June 4. 
1879 June 4. 
3879 June 4. 
1879 June 4. 
1879 June 4. 
1881 Dec. 7. 
1881 Dec. 7. 
1881 Dec. 7. 
1881 Dec. 7, 
1883 Feb. 7. 
1883 Feb. 7. 
1883 Feb. 7. 


James Prescott Joule, Bsq., Lt. D., F. RB. 8. Manchester. 

Dr. Ernst Haeckel, Professor in the University of Jena, 

Charles Meldrum, Esq., uM. a, F.R. 8. Mauritius. 

A. H. Sayce, Esq., Professor of Comp. Philology. Ozford. 

M. Emile Senart, Member of the Institute of France. 
Paris. 

Sir Monier Monier Williams, Knt., K. 0. I. B., 0.1.8. M. 4. 
D. C. Ly, LL. D., Boden Prof, of Sanskrit. Oxford. 





HONORARY MEMBERS. 


Sir J. D. Hooker, x. 0. 8.1, 0. B., M. D., D. 0. L., F. BR. 8. 
¥.G.8. Kew. 
Major-General H, O. Rawlinson, k. ¢. B., D. 0. L., F. BR. 8. 
don. 


B. H. Hodgson. Burope. 

Professor Max Miiller. Ozford. 

Dr. Aloys Sprenger. Heidelberg. 

Dr. Albrecht Weber. Berlin. 

Major General Sir A. Cunningham, Kk. 0. 1. B., 0.8.1, 
0.1.8. 28.8. Burope. 

Professor B&pu Deva Sidstri. Benares. 

Sir G. B. Airy, K. 0.3., M.A. D. 0. L., LL. D., FR. 8. London. 

Prof. T. H. Huxley, Lb. D., PH. D., F. B. 8., P, G. 8, F. Z. 8., 

Dr. 0. Bohtlingk.  Leipsi 
. 0. . Leipzig. 

Prof. J. O. Westwood. re ord. 

Ool. H. Yule, 8. B., 0. B. London. 

Dr. Werner Siemens. Berlin. 

Prof, B. B. Cowell, p. 0. u. Oambridge. 

Dr. A. Giinther, y. P. 8. 8. London. 

Dr. J. Janssen. Paris. 

a oe iat gh 97 Paris. 

. P, Regnaud. ons, 

B. Renan. Paris. 

Professor Hermann L. F. Helmholtz. Berlin. 

Dr. Rudolph v. Roth. Tilbingen. 

Sir William Thomson, Knt., un. D., F. B. 8., 7. B.S. Bm. 
Glasgow. 

Professor William Wright, tu. p. Cambridge, 

W. T. Blanford, a. R. 5. M., FP. RS, PG. 8, FOR. G &, 
F. 2.8. London. 

Alfred Russell Wallace, F. L. s., F. BR. G. 8. Godalming. 

— aaa Dwight Whitney. Newhaven, Connectiout. 
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1874 April 1. 
1875 va 1. 
A Cae 
1882 June 7. 
1883 Feb. 7. 
1884 Aug. 6. 
1885 Dec. 2. 
1886 Dec. 1. 


xv 


CORRESPONDING MEMBERS. 


Smith, Dr. B. Beyrout. 
Tailor, J., Esq. Bussorah. 
Nietner, J., a Ceylon. 


Frederick, Dr. Batavia. 
Baker, The Rev. H. 2. Malabar. 
Gésche, Dr. R. 


Murray, A., Esq. London. 

Barnes, R. H., Esq. Ceylon, 
Schlagintweit, Prof. E. von. Berlin. 
Holmbée, Prof. Christiana. 


te 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERS. 


Lafont, Rev. Fr. E., 8. 3., 0.1. 8. Oaloutta, 
Bate, Rev. J.D. Allahabad. 

Manulavi Abdul Hai, Madrasah. Oaloutta. 
Giles, Herbert, Esq. Burope. 

Rodgers, 0. J. Amritsar. 

Moore, F., F. B. 8., FP. L. 8. 

Dr. A. Fiihrer. Lucknow. 

Babu Saratchandra Das, 0.1.2. Darjeeling. 


a 


LOSS OF MEMBERS DURING 1886. 


By Retimement. 
J. M. Douie, Esq., 0. 8. 
C. W. Marshall, Esq. 
Dr. O. J. Jackson. 
L. J. K. Brace, Esq. 
S. Gore-Brown, Esq. 
Sir Auckland Colvin. 
Maulavi Dilawar Hussein Ahmed. 
Maulavi Kabir-uddin Ahmed, 
J. A. Bourdillon, Esq., o. 8, 
BE. E. A. Kuster, Esq. 
Maulavi Serajul Islam. 
O. 8. Bayley, Esq., 0. 8. 
W. C. Benett, Esq. 
R. G. Thomson, Hsq., a. 8. 


xvi 


J. R. Reid, Esq., 0. 8. 
F. C. Black, Esq. 
C. Girdlestone, Hsq., c. s. 





By Dsats. 

Ordinary Members. 
H. L. St.-Barbe, Esq., 0. s. 
J. Holdsworth-Fisher, Esq. 
The Hon. James Gibbs, ¢. 8. 1., 0. 1. B. 
Dr. J. E. N. Wise. 
Babu Rajkrishna Mukerji. 

Honorary Members. 
Edward Thomas, Esq. 
A. Grote, Esq., 0. 8. 


Corresponding Members. 
R, von. Schlagintweit, Esq. 





Associate Members. 


J. Schaumburgh, Esq. 
Rev. 0. H. Dall. 





Br Removat. 
Under Rule 9. 
Maulvi Syad Mahdi Ali Nawaz Jang, Bahadur. 
Under Rule 38. 
T. Blissett, Esq. 
Babu Bhairubchunder Chatterji. 
Captain L. A. 0. Cook. 
Babu Sibchunder Nag. 
Babu Protap Narain Singh. 
J. 0. Rees, Esq. 
G. R. O. Williams, Esq,., o. s. 
P. de Lacy Johnstone, Hsq., o. 8. 
Babu Benode Behary Mullick. 
Mirza Saraiya Jah Bahadur. 
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[APPENDIX ] 


ABSTRACT STATEMENT 
or 
RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
oP THE 
psiatic Sociery of BENGAL 


FOR 


THE YEAR 1886, 


STATEMENT 
Asiatic Society 





Sie iS so GN Sate oel 


Dr. 


To EsTaRLisHMENt, 


Salaries ote ows on one Rs. 8,659 0 9 
Commission aos te wae one 368 2 6 


‘ 
>. 
oe 
¥ 

4 


To ConrInGENorEs. 


Stationery ws th An = . & 89 
Lighting aes ie +a ae sss 70 8 0 
ae we ove ses on tee po 00 
AXOS «. ow oe oe oe tee 00 
Postage * ae on oe ns toe 569 0 8 
Freight oo oe o- oo Por) 8 70a 
Meetings aes oe ue lies hoa 91 ft) 


To LIBRARY AND CoLLEcTIONS. 
: - Books ... a we ne 
cael 3 Binding me cs 
eae 4075 4 8 
ooh, To Pusrications. 
Atkinson’s doptera, alate oa sim a 298 0 8 
Journal, Part at 2, 


ournal, Part I me oe Swe eae + RL a 
eet me, 


ve - — 8,682 
coe 33 


ad 
se 














om at, To Rernentiony charges of circulars, receipts-forms, sen 7810 0 
ee Miscellaneous 403 11 0 17,974 7 7 
Te Personal Assan! (vate of aid Misoollanoons) . ainda 


381 0 0 
solid 141,492 7 10 


Total Rs. ... 169,847 15 6 


S 

2 
Pye, 
> 








NO.743422 
of Bengal. 





By Balance from last Report 


By Casn Recerers. 


Publications sold for Cash 
Interest on Investments 
Advances recovered eee 
Miscellaneous ... wee 


By Prrsonat Account. 


Admission Fees axe 

Subscriptions .., das 

Sales on Oredit ”... 
H, M. Perervat, 











Cr. 

one ves ove ewes. Re. 142,583 15 10 
See nah we wes Rs. 1,831 12 5 
wes ons wo 6216 2 7 
sss eae vee 5 4 6 
du rd a 28111 8 
833415 2 
a ma 768 0 0 
x oat 7,640 0 0 
: ise sa 466 10 0 
‘ ane 54 6 5 
8,929 0 5 

Total Income ao oan see 17,263 15 7 








_—_ 


Total Rs. 159,847 15 5 





Honorary Secretary and Treasurer, . 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, : 


Examined & found correct. : 
Mevezns & Kine, ; sts 
Public Accountants, Bee) 











STATEMENT 
Oriental Publication Fund in Account 
Dr. 
To Casn Expenpirons. 
Printing Charges ae aoe oo Rs. 9,513 4 6 
Batting Obanges si aa a . 4,058 10 0 
Salaries “ iad seh Se w =-:1,255 6 0 
Advertising on “ oe “4 on 120 0 0 
Binding we on one wee tes 1614 0 
Freight le » 4 0 0 
Stationery . te ‘ - vo 86 4 0 . 
Postage us we on to toe 678 2 0 : 
Contingencies oon ae oo 81 29 
Commission on Collecting Bills sie 69 9 1 
Iron racks &o. for keeping the publications w «©9638 1 9 
17,8388 6 1 
To Peasonan Account aa paslag hoi genre 49 2 0 
‘otal Expenditure 17,852 8 1 


: 
; 
+ 
. 


ToBalance .., veoese 16,9438 2 6 





NO. 2. 


with the Asiatic Society of Berigeil 





By Balance from last Report ove 


By Casn Reorrprs. 


Government Allowance aie 
Pablications sold for Cash a 
Advances recovered at one 
Interest on Investments ves 


By Personat Accounr. 
Sales on Credit 
Miscellaneous - - 


TotalIncome .., acute 


H. M. Percrvan, 
Honorary Secretary and Treasurer, 


Asiatic Society of Bengal. 


Cr. 


ee oe setnee 


Rs. 20,071 6 7 


8558 
ocro 
coaco 


— 


12,060 10 6 











a w- 2,60615 6 
oe or 86 10 0 


2,693 9 6 
14,754 4 0 


Total Rs. 84,825 10 7 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL, 
for pANUARY, 1887. 


ee OO Ee 


The Monthly General Meeting of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
was held on Wednesday the 5th January, 1887, at 9 Pp. m. 

E. T. Arxixson, Esg., O. S., President, in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 


Thirty-two presentations were announced, as detailed in the append- 
ed Library List. 


In accordance with Rule 5 of the Society’s Bye Laws the Secretary 
submitted the name of the following gentleman for re-election as an 
Ordinary Member. 

Babu Rakhé] Dis Halddr, Ranchi, Chota-Nagpur, proposed by Dr. 
Rajendralala Mitra, seconded by H. M. Percival, Esq. 


The following gentlemen have intimated their wish to withdraw 
from the Society : 

Col. Sir BE. B. Sladen. 

Hon’ble H. Beverley. 


The Purnorocrcan Secretary exhibited 4 ancient copper coins pre- 
sented to the Society by Kaviréj Shyémal Dis of Oodeypur. 


The Pumoxocican Secretary read the following report :— 

Report on 67 coins forwarded by the Deputy Commiasioner of 
Sagar with his letter, No. 3408, dated 6th October, 1886. 

1. The coins were found in the Sagar district, but no particulars 
of the find have been given. 

2. They are all round silver rupees of the following Moghul 
Emperors of Delhi. 
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No. of specimens. 


1, III. Jaldl-ed-din Akbar, A. H. 9683—1014 = A. D. 
1556—1605. Circular area. Obv. name of Em- 
peror and mint. Rev. Ingen mint Ahmedabad, 
year of reign 14 ° 3 
2,IV. Jehdngir, A. H. 10141037 = YN ‘D. "1605—1697. 
Cireular area. Obv. name of Emperor and 
mint. Rev. Legend and date: mints Patna, 
Lahor and Ahmedabad, dates 1014-1024-1026... 8 
8,V. Shdh Jehdn, A. H. 1037—1068 = A. D. 1627— 
1658.. They are of 3 types, viz. :— 
a. Marsden’s No. DCCCLXX, p. 642, mints 
Tahor, Agra, years of reign 8-9-17- 
18-21-24-26-29 ...sssccrresesovseecees asses 35 
b. Marsden’s No. DCCCLXIYV, p. 637, mints 
Surat, Patna, Ahmeddbdd, Secun- 
dribid, Agra, years of reign 4-15 .., ll 
_Marsden’s No. DCCCLXVII, p. 639, mint 
Surat, years of reign 2-4,., PP 2 
4, VI. Awurangeid, A. H, 1068—1118 = A, D. "1658— 
1707. , 
Marsden’s No. DOCCXO, p. 652, mints Surat, 


Ta Golkonda STEEN OOOO NUNN DORE EN Oh epee ee eee 8 
Total... 67 


| Dr. Résenpratdia Mirra, in laying before the meeting a letter from 
Professor Max Miiller on the derivation of the Buddhist term Pkotibhdva, 
raade the following remarks :— 

In April: last Dr. Max Miiller published in the ‘Academy’ a note 
on the etymology of the Buddhist term Ekotibhdva, which he took 
to be “an irregular contraction” of Eka-kotibhava, and I had occasion to 
dissent from this in a note which appeared in our ‘Proceedings’ for 
June last. Anent this note I have now received from the learned 
gentleman a letter, the following extract.from which will, I think, in- 
terest our members : 

“ Oaford, 26th October, 1886, 
“My prar Sir, 

“JT read with much interest your remarks on my paper on Dkoti- 
bhdva. Of course, I fully agree with all you say about Bhotibhdva, 
with dental ¢. That can be derived from eka and ati, But I had 
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met with Bkotibhdva, with lingual ¢, and it was the word which I called 
possibly a Bhashé word, of which afterwards a learned etymology was 
attempted. 

“The question of real interest is, do we find in Sanskrit analogies 
to the contraction eka kofi into ekofi, They are frequent in other Aryan 
languages, in order to avoid the repetition of the same sound in two 
successive syllables. So we have in English mineralogy instead of miner- 
alology, wholly for wholely. In Latin nutri for nutritriz, veneficus for 
venentficus, vipera for vivipara, stipendiwm for stipipendium, perhaps 
fastidium for fastitidium, ete. 

“Tn Sanskrit my memory would not supply me with any really ana- 
logous cases. The contracted perfect lebhe for laldbhe is not quite 
analogous, but I should be glad to know whether you have come across 
any words in Sanskrit or Prakrit where, for the sake of euphony, one of 
two syllables beginning with the same consonant is dropt. 

“You may print this note in the Proceedings of the Asiatic 
Society.” 

The question put to me is too general and comprehensive to admit 
of a categorical reply. Of all ancient languages the Sanskrit is, perhaps, 
the most complicated in its etymological and euphonic rules. Acutely 
sensitive to cacophony the Indo-Aryans devised a complicated and very 
elaborate system of combinations by lengthening, shortening, soften- 
ing and synizesis, so as to wear, abrade, clip, and elide all asperities, and 
reduce the elements of their words into what struck their ears as the most 
harmonious forms. And Sanskrit grammarians revel in framing rules to 
explain the rationale of the changes adopted. Their ingenuity, however, 
did not suffice to cover the whole ground. Many words were found in the 
language which would not yield to any general principle, and these had 
to be classed as irregular. Now the general principles do not apply to 
the case under notice, and I have no hesitation in saying with the fullest 
confidence that the changes by which eka kotibhdva can be reduced to 
ekofibhdva, cannot be accounted for by any rule, general or special, in the 
Sanskrit grammar. Of the irregular words which have been classed by 
Panini in the group Prishodara &c. the only explanation given is that 
‘the forms in which they have been pronounced by the learned should 
be accepted as correct” (sishtajr yathochchdrildnt tathaiva sddhtni syuh). 
The group is said to belong to the class diy itigani, t. e., not only the words 
included in the group, but others of the same form come under it. 
Dkotibhdéva, however, does not in form correspond with any of the words 
given in the ganapitha; and it is hopeless to find its analogue. Apart 
from grammar I have ransacked the wide field of Sanskrit vocables, but 
with no better result, I have not found a single word which is strictly 
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analogous. At first sight the word bhawmdudsyd* struck me as closely 
similar to the English mineralogy. It is an obscure word, not given in 
our lexicons, but it is sometimes used by Kaula Tantrics who indulge 
extensively in obscure, enigmatic and mystified technical terms, often 
amputating words and syllables to raise them above the comprehension 
of the common people, At first sight it seems to be a compound of 
bhawma and amdvasyd ; but the two elements compounded according to 
the ordinary rules of Sanskrit grammar would yield bhawmdmdvdsyd, and 
not bhawmdvdsyd, and the inference is that one of the two md’s has been 
elided for the sake of euphony. If so, it would certainly be the same as 
mineralogy, a compound of mineral and the Greek logos, which should 
have in ordinary course produced mineralology and not mineralogy. 
But all Téntrics do not accept the derivation above given. While some 
refer the etymologist to the rule about irregulars (Preshodara &c.) to 
account for the irregularity,f others hold that bhawma is a derivative 
form, and vdsydé is the same word which we have in amdvdésydé with the 
intensive particle a, meaning ‘to abide by,’ or ‘to exist conjointly with,’ 
the meaning of the compound term being ‘that which exists conjointly 
with bhawma’ or Tuesday. And if this be the right etymology, and there 
is no fair reason to reject it, the parallelism is entirely destroyed. It is 
true that an amdvdsyd, or new moon on a Tuesday, is what is meant by the 
term, that conjunction being held to be the most auspicious for the perfor- 
* mance of certain Kaula rites, but it may be as well indicated by a deriva- 
tive as by a substantive word, and it would be futile to build any theory 
on such dubious evidence. 


The following papers were read— 
1. Note on the rice-juice sapper of Dn E. T. Arxinson, Esq., 
Presivenrr. 


Mr. J. Lee Warner, of Tinnevelly, sent me some specimens in spirits 
of an insect that attacks rice in the Tinnevelly district, and which, like 
‘the green Homopterous insect that came in such numbers in Calcutta in 
October-November 1886, also appeared in excessive numbers in the 
Madras Presidency, about the same time during that year. I identify 
this insect with Leptocorisa acuta, Thunberg, a _wide-spreading species 
found all over the East on rice. In Assam, it is known as the gandi 


* The word occurs in the following extract from the 7th book of the Mahé- 
uirréna Tantra :— 
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or bug that attacks the ahw rice, and in Tinnevelly it is called the 
munju vandu, or rice-juice sucker or sapper, There is every reason 
to believe that the numerous references which I give below all be- 
long to one and the same species or its local varieties. This species 
is represented in South America by the closely allied Leptocorisa 
Jilsformis, Fabr.; in Central and North America, by LD. tipuloides, 
De Geer; in Africa by L. apicalis, Westw. ; and in Australia by Mutusca 
brevicornis, Dallas. Tho general colour of the Indian species varies from 
virescent (which in old specimens, fades to sordid yellow) to testaceons 
and even brownish-testaceous: the rings, at the base of 2-4 joints of the 
antenngs, vary in the space occupied by them; and in colour, from white 
to fulvous and testaceous, and are’sometimes very faint ; the first joint of 
the antenn@ is sometimes entirely testaceous: abdomen above reddish 
orange, beneath entirely flavescent or with a row of four brown spots on 
each side. Those without spots beneath are smaller, and in my collection 
are from Assam and Sikkim; the spotted forms are from Calcutta, Behar, 
Tinnevelly and Ceylon but, in some of these latter specimens, the spots 
are so nearly obsolete as to be barely traceable. 


Leprocorisa acuta, Thunberg. 


Cimez acutus, Thunberg, Nov. Ins. Spec. ii, p.34 (1783). China. 

Var. a.—Oimex angustatus, Fabr., Mant. Ins. ii, p. 308 (1787). 

Cimex angustus, Gmelin, ed., Syst. Nat. i, (4), p. 2198 (1788). 
Gerris oratorius, Fabr., Eut. Syst. iv, p. 191 (1794) ; Syst. Rhyng., 

p- 261 (1803). India. 

Gerris angustatus, Fabr., But. Syst. iv, p. 191 (1794) ; Syst. Rhyng., 

p- 262 (1803) ; Stal, Hem. Fabr. i, p. 66 (1868); Ofv. K. V.-A., Pérh,, 

p- 658 (1870). China, Philippines. 

Myodochus trinotatus, Herr. Schiff., Wanz. Ins. viii, p. 95, t. 281, 

f. 863 (1848). Java. 

Leptocorisa angustata, Walker, Cat. Het. iv, p. 173 (1871). 
Leptocorisa (Rhabdocoris) acuta, Stil, En. Hem. iii, p. 86 (1873), 

China, Java, Australia. 

Var. b.—Gerris varicornis, Fabr., Syst. Rhyng., 260 (1803); Wolff. 
To. Cim. v, p. 202, t. 20, £196 (1811); Stal, Hem. Fabr. i, p. 67 
(1868) excl. syn. G. apicalis; Ofv, K. V.-A., Forh., p. 658 (1870). 
Tranquebar, Philippines. 

Leptocorisa flavida, Guérin, Voy. La Coquille, Zool. ii, p. 178, t. 12, 

£. 12 (1830). 

Ooreus (Stenocephalus) varicornis, Burm. Nov. Act. Ac. Leop. xvi. 

Sup., p. 298 (1834). 
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Myodochus varicornis, Burm. Handb. Ent. ii, (i), p. 325 (1835). 
Sumatra, Philippines. 

Leptocorisa bengalensis, Westw., Hope Cat. Hem. ii, p. 18 (1842) ; 
Stal, En. Hem. iii, p. 87 (1873). Bengal. 

Leptocorisa chinensis, Dallas, List Hem. ii, p. 483 (1852): Walker, 
Cat. Het. iv, p. 172 (1871). China. 

Leptocorisa maculiventris, Dallas, 1. c., p. 484 (1852) ; Walker, 1. c., 
p. 172 (1871). 

Leptocorisa varicornis, Dallas, 1. c., p. 484 (1852) ; Walker, 1. c., 
p. 172 (1871); Stal, En. Hem. iii, p. 86 (1873): Distant, A. M. N. H. 
(5s.) iii, p. 127 (1879). Assam. 

Var. a.—Above greyish, beneath entirely flavescent: antenns and 
feet somewhat testaceous (G. angustatus, Fabr.). Virescent; antenna 
obscurely flavescent, last joint white at base: beneath flavescent imma- 
culate: abdomen above rufous (G. oratorius, Fabr.) Sordid greenish- 
yellow: 2-4 joints of antennm yellow at base, black at apex (M. bino- 
tatus, Herr. Schiiff.). Long, 18 mill. Testaceous; thorax greenish, 
with the lateral margins whitish: membrane with a black spot on 
the inner basal angle: abdomen beneath yellowish-white: antennmy 
with basal joint fulvous, black externally and at apex: 2-3 joints black, 
fulvous at base; last joint brown fulvous at base (LD. chinensis, Dallas). 
Long. 16-17 mill. 

Var. b.—Body linear, above flavescent, margin of thorax and heme- 
lytra whitish: antenns elongate, filiform, 5-jointed (?), first joint very 
short, globose, rest cylindrical, equal, inserted between the eyes, as long 
as the body, joints flavescent at base, black at apex: rostrum porrect, 
longer than head, inflexed, inserted below the clypeus; sheath 4-jointed, 
the joints subequal, last a little shorter, somewhat obtuse : labium porrect, 
elongate, very fine, corneous, subulate, as long as the first joint of the 


sheath; sete three, equal, subulate, as long as the sheath: wings hyaline 


with a small common fuscous spot at the base: beneath flavescent (G. vart- 


cornis, Fabr.). Above fulvous testaceous: membrane with a brown curved , 


streak on the inner margin, within the basal angle: abdomen above 
reddish-orange, beneath with a row of four brown spots on each side 
(L. maculiventris, Dallas). Long. 17 mill. Virescent-luteons: antennm 
brunneons-fulvous, 2-4 joints paler at the base: a thin arcuate fulvous line 
at the base of the membrane: median segments of the abdomen furnished 
beneath on both sides with a fuscous spot: feet fulvous (L. bengalensis, 
Westw.). Long. 16} mill. i: 

I have specimens from Assam, Sikkim, Behar, Calcutta, Karachi, 
Tinnevelly and Ceylon. J. tipuloides is noticed as occurring on orange- 
trees in Florida (United States), and is said to do there no harm to the 
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crops, but preys on the different insects to be found upon the trees (Rep. 
Agric. Un. States, p. 205, 1880). It remains for observers in this country 
to ascertain whether the Indian form of this cosmopolitan insect damages 
the rice-crop and what is its life-history. 


2. On the ancient remains at Nagari, a villdge in Meywar, with 
copies of three inscriptions.—By Kaviets Suyduat DAs. 


(Abstract.) 


This paper contains an interesting account of the ancient town of 
Nagari, which seems to have been the capital of Meywdr before Chitor 
was built. , 

The author describes a curious stone enclosure called Hathion-ka- 
Bara, or the elephant enclosure, and also the stone pyramid known by 
the name of Akbar’s lamp, and which is described by Tod, I, 325, and 
II, 756. 

He also gives two early inscriptions in Sanscrit, and one com- 
posed in 1499 and set up in 1504. 

The paper will be published in the Journal Part I, for 1887. 


3. <A Brief account of Tibet from “Dsam Ling Gyeshe,” the well- 
known geographical work of Lama Tsanpo Nomankhan of Amdo.— By Basu 
Sanat Cuanpra Dds, C. I. EB. 


(Abstract.) 


This paper gives a number of geographical details about Tibet and 
describes the chief places of pilgrimage and monasteries, and also 
contains an interesting description of the city of ‘Lhasa. The follow- 
ing passage is very curious, if the Chitor referred to be the old capital 
of Meywar:—"“ When the Turushka armies under king Boramjee (or 
Noramjee) captured Chittore, the king and his brother carrying 
with them the images of Chanrassig Wangchhyug and his wife, 
retired to Kang Tesi..ssssseovecerere sidebixhKvisoseniivie 100000006 c00.cnesecene cos secens 
The royal brothers at the end of their pilgrimage in Tibet returned to 
Nepal, carrying with them the image of Dol-Ma. There, the elder 
brother happened to obtain the principality of Jimlang, and the younger 
brother, more fortunate, the kingdom of Nepal. The latter, after reign- 
ing several years, abdicated the throne and went to Southern Indias, 
where he obtained the chieftainship of a large principality.” 

The paper will be published in the Journal, Part I for 1887. 
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The Presipent said :—In the paper by Babu Sarat Chandra Das that 
has just been read there is much of interest to those engaged in investi- 
gating the history and geography of Tibet, so much indeed that I should 
not care to detain you even with a part of all that it suggests. With the 
assistance of the paper, and the notes of General Cunningham, Lieut. 
J. D. Cunningham, Lieut. H. Strachey, the surveyors of the Great 
Trigonometrical Survey, Father Desgodins, Captain Giles, and some 
collected in Kumaon, on the borders of Nari-Khorsum, the Sted Mngah-ri 
skor-gsum of the paper, we might now be able to give a reasonable account 
of Tibetan geography did time and opportunity permit, The country to 
which the name Tibet is now applied appears in the Chinese annals of the 
Yang dynasty in the seventh century as T’ufan which should be read 
Tu-po; the character for ‘fan’ being phonetic with the two sounds 
‘fan’ and ‘po.’ In the records of the eleventh century, it is known as 
T'u-pot’é, in which the latter syllable represents ‘ Po’ or ‘ Bod,’ and hence 
the Indian Bhot. The European name is derived from the Mongol in 
the form Tht, or Tibt (Tibet), which occurs in the travels of the merchant 
Sulaiman so early as 851 A. D., and is evidently derived from the Chinese 
T’u-pot’é6. During the Ming dynasty, the name was changed to Wuassii- 
tsang, from the two principal divisions dVus and gTsang, hence the 
modern name Weitsang by which itis known to the Chinese. The word 
hsi or ‘western’ is also applied to the country; hence ASi-tsang and 
#Si-fan, and the people are called Tupote and Tangkute. 

The countries bordering on Tibet are rGya-nak, or ‘great‘black’ 
(China), that in which the people are usually clothed in black (nak) : 
rGya-gar or India, where white (gar) is the usual clothing: rGya-ser, 
the great yellow (ser) or Russia: hJang or north-western Tibet: Mon,* 
the entire Indian Himélaya, and the remainder as in the paper. 
Amongst the lakes mentioned Maphamgyu-mtsho is the Ménasarovara 
lake so well-known in Sanskrit literature, and which lies to the north of 
Kumaon: it is called also mT'sho ma-dros-pa in the Tibetan books, Tibet 
has three divisions:—(a)-sTod-mngah-ri skhor-gsum or Little Tibet, 
the Nari-khorsum of our maps: ()-dVus and gTsang or Tibet proper, 
the U-tsang of our maps: and (¢)-mDo, Khams and sGang or Khamyul, 
Great Tibet. on the east. Nari-khorsum is divided into three Provinces, 
#Tag-mo Ladvags to the west; Guge-buhrang (Purang) in the middle 
and Mang-yul along the Nepél frontier. According to Strachey, ‘ nari’ 
signifies ‘ clear’ or ‘ pure,’ an appellation probably due to the fine’air and 
water of the country, and ‘khorsum’ signifies the three countries or 
tracts into which the province is divided. sTag-mo Ladyags was for- 


* A male native of Kumaon is called Mon-pa by the Hiiniyas, and a female 
Mon-mo. - SNPS Sok 
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merly known as Maryul, and includes Laddk and Balti, in which are 
sLes-mkhar, the fort (%har) of Le, and the forts of sBe-thub and Khri- 
se (in Purik), besides others. In Guge-Purang, is the great mountain 
Kang Tesi, the Kailas of the Indians, and the sacred lake Manasarovara. 
Hence also arise the four great rivers so frequently mentioned in Sans- 
lit and Chinese literature. In the great Chinese map, prepared by 
order of Khian-loung, the four corners or gates of the Mdina lake are 
called the lion, elephant, horse and ox gates; Toui-gochal on the east ; 
Ghiou-ourgou onthe south; Arabko on the west and Dadza-loung on the 
north. The Pandit explorers give the names Singh-gi-chu or Singh-gi- 
khamba or Singh-gi-kha to the Indus, the Senge khabab of this paper: 
Langjan-khamba to the Satlaj: Tamjan-khamba to the Brahmaputra, the 
Tsang-po of this paper: and Mabja-khamba to the montane waters of the 
Karndli or Ghigra, the Mab-chya khabab of this paper. Gerard calls 
the Satlaj, the Lang-zhing-choo and J. Cunningham gives the name 
Langchin kabab. ‘ Sing’ is lion, ‘lang’ is bull (not elephant which in 
Tibetan is called ‘ great bull’), ‘mam’ is peacock and ‘fa’ is horse: 
ka’ means mouth, and ‘5ab’ means ‘issuing from’ so that the names 
agree with the legend describing these rivers as issuing from the mouths 
of a lion, bull, peacock, and horse. 

The traditional report as to the great size of mTsho Mapham in 
former times is probably due to the legend that its area formerly included 
the neighbouring lake mTsho Lagan (or Lagran m-tsho as it is called 
in this paper), the Rakhas Tal of Sanskrit literature. Amongst the 
affluents of mTsho Lagan is the river La mtsho, the Dja-chhu of the 
paper, which rises from the south face of Kailas (Kang Tesi) close above 
Géngri and soon develops into a considerable stream. The pool on the 
pilgrim track around Ménasarovara, called Gauri-kund by the Indians, is 
probably the same as the Tibetan AThing-grol, the fountain that gives 
salvation to all who drink thereof. Both the lake and the mountain 
and their vicinity are sacred to both Buddhistaand Hindus. The circuit 
of the mountain takes a couple of days to perform, and there are four 
monasteries on the way:—Nindi the residence of the Lhoba Lama, 
Didiphu, Jungdulphn, and Gyanktang in Gingri. The parikrama, or 
circumambulation, of the lake takes from 4 to 5 days, and is marked by 
eight monasteries :—Tokar, Gusur, Ju, Jakyab, Langbuna, Bundi, Séré- 
lang and Nunukhar. As observed in the paper, the Hindus worship the 
places and marks of the presence of a deity as representing Mahddeo, 
in his various forms, whilst the Buddhists refer these places to their 

Guge-Purang is governed by the two Garpuns of upper and lower 
Gar. These act jointly together and form a board for the administration 
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of civil affairs called ‘ Lankya.’ The senior is called Urku-gang, abbre- 
viated usually to U-gang, and the junior is styled Urku-wah or U-wuh. 
Both reside at Gar-toh or Gar-tod (upper Gar), also called Gar-yarsa, or the 
summer abode (yar, ‘heat’ or ‘summer’) to distinguish it from Gar- 
gunsa, the winter abode (gun, ‘cold’ or ‘ winter’). The first is situate on 
the left bank of the southern branch of the Indus, and the second two or 
three days’ journey down the river further north-west. In Gar-ydrsa the 
whole population live in tents and in winter migrate to Gar-gunsa, where 
there are but three large and eight small houses. Under the Garpuns 
are the Jangpuns or governors of districts, and the Makhpuns or headmen 
of circles or groups of villages. In Guge-Purang, or as it is more gener- 
ally called Nari, there are four Jangpuns:—(1), at Ruduk in charge of 
the communications with Ladék: (2), at Tsdparang in Guge, in charge of 
the communications and trade with Bisihr, Nilang and Mana: (3), at 
Déba in Guge, in charge of those with Niti and Juhdr, and (4), at Takla- 
kbar in Purang, in charge of those with Dérma and Bydns, and with 
Humla in Nepil. The four districts are:—(1) Ruduk, comprising Ruduk 
proper on the Ladak frontier; No, to the north of Ruduk, and the salt 
mines in part ; (2), tho divisions of Gar, and upper and lower Seng, about 
the upper waters of the Satlaj, Gar-namru, and Tashikang; (3), Guge 
has Diba, Ts4parang, Rong-chung and Chumurti; and (4), Parang has 
Bongba, Hor-ba, Kangri and Parang. Both Garpuns and Jungpuns are 
appointed from Lhasa, and have a tenure of office for three years, after 
which they are relieved and return to give an account of their steward- 
ship. Besides them, there is a commissioner of revenue in charge of the 
tea-monopoly called Lung-chung-pun, whose duty it is to assess the amount 
of tea to be taken by each district at a fixed price; and a contractor for 
the gold mines called Sarpun who manages those mines. There are 
also territorial divisions under native chiefs (Pun) called Pun-kigs of 
which Strachey gives a list. 

In Nari there are four chief monasteries presided over by abbots of 
the Gelukpa sect,—in Ruduk, Rabgyaling, Tholing or Thoding of the 
paper, and Shebiling. The king Srong-tsan Gampo of the paper is also 
an historical personage who reigned in 630-50 A. D., and was a great 
conqueror, aréligions reformer, and the pioneer of civilisation in Tibet. 
He is one with the Ohitlungstan of the Chinese annals who removed 
his seat of government to Lhasa and married a daughter of the Bmperor 
of Chiva, In the same annals we find an interesting account of the 
early history of Tibet. Hutipusiyeh was chief of the Fa-chiang, to 
whose family belonged Fanni or Supuyeh who wasa boy in 414 A. D., and. 
succeeded in establishing the nucleus of a State in 425 A.D, Amongst 
his successors was Chitsunglungtsan or Chitlungstan, also called Chisa- 
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mung and styled Fuyehshih. He wasa minor when he ascended the 
throne in 630 and died in 650 A.D. Ihave said enough to show you 
that the paper is deserving of consideration as its statements are sup- 
ported by independent testimony, so far as I have been able to examine 
them, and I only wish that I had time to continue the investigation 
which Icommend to others more qualified for the task, promising that 
some labour and care will be amply rewarded. 


4. On some new species of Ficus from New Guinea.—By Gronae 
Kina, M. B., LL. D., Superintendent Royal Botanical Gardens, Sibpur. 


(Abstract.) 


The first portion of this paper is occupied by an outline of a re- 
arrangement of the species of the large genus Ficus. The sections into 
which it is proposed to arrange the Indo-Malayan species are seven in 

’ number, the characters of these sections being founded on the structure 
and arrangement of the flowers. Two of the sections are proposed for the 
first time, the characters of the other five sections which are not new 
are modified so as to fit into the new arrangement. The remaining part 
of the paper is occupied by descriptions of sixteen new species of I'icus 
collected during recent explorations in New Guinea by Siguor Beccari 
and Mr. H. O. Forbes. 


5. Description of some new Hemipterous insects belonging to the genus 
Chrysocoria, Hahn.—By E. T. Argisson, Esq., Pessipenr. 


CHRYSOCORIS ATRIVENTRIS, 2. sp. 


Closely allied to 0. hypomelena, Voll. from Borneo, differs in the 
markings on the thorax and in the entire venter being almost wholly 
deep black. Brassy-green, irrorated golden, shining, closely punc- 
tured : head beneath and feet lighter brassy-green, very shining: venter 
deep black, smooth, slightly shining. Head much inclined, obtusely 
triangular, rounded at the apex; except the tylus, irrorated golden: 
eyes, ocelli, antennm and rostrum, black; 3-5 joints of antennm some- 
what flattened; rostrum reaching almost the apex of the second ventral 
segment, extremity of tip brownish: thorax with three black spots 
towards the anterior margin, the lateral subovate-oblong, transverse, 
impressed, smoothish, the median irregularly triangular, smallest; to- 
wards the posterior margin three larger spots, of which the lateral oblong, 
longitudinal, and the median obtusely triangular, smallest; lateral 
margins reflexed, a very small black spot on the slightly prominulous 
posterior angles: scutellum with the basal elevation smooth, shining, 
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and with seven black spots; on each side three lateral, of which the two 
first are ovate-oblong, transverse, and the third is somewhat rounded 
posteriorly, also one subbasal median, obtusely-triangular, having its 
apex pointing hindwards. Head beneath and pectus very bright, shining, 
brassy-green; antenne black: entire venter intensely black, smooth, 
slightly shining; barely traces, under the microscope in the sun, of a 
slightly purplish limbus and a slightly brassy-green margin to the 
stigmata: feet blackish, femora tinted brassy-green towards the apex ; 
tibie finely ciliated, externally of a blue-steel colour, Long 14; breadth 
of pronotum, 8 mill. 
Example from Dehli. 


CHRYSOCORIS ANDAMANENSIS, 0. sp. 


Above deep blue turning into purplish or into green, or green, 
shining, deeply and densely punctured: eyes and ocelli brown: antennsy 
black, basal joint flavescent (except the apex) : rostrum flavescent, reach- 
ing posterior coxe: thorax densely punctured, transversely sulcate be- 
fore the middle, with a broad smooth band close to anterior border, 
marked by three black, oblong, transverse spots, also between the band 
and the base, three large, longitudinal, black spots of which the median 
is triangular with its apex pointing forwards; margins slightly reflexed, 
posterior angles slightly prominulous and blackish: scutellam with 
a semiciroular basal. elevation, smooth, immaculate; three rounded 
spots on each side, of which the last is the largest, and a linear longitu- 
dinal median basal streak, black; broad apical limbus bright orange: 
body beneath flavescent, sides of pectus, stigmata, and transverse 
streaks therefrom on anterior margin of each segment on both sides, 
apex of femora and tibiw externally, steel-blue ; anal segment violet-black. 
Easily distinguished by its size and the broad, orange, apical limbus 
of the soutellam. Long, 17; breadth of pronotum, 9 mill. 

The Indian Museum possesses a long series from the Andaman 
Islands. 


CuRYsocoRis VIRIDIS, n. sp. 
Allied to 0. purpureus, Westw. Above light brassy-green, densely 


punctured; antenna black, basal joint brown, rostram almost reaching ~ 


apex of second ventral segment: head and pronotum irrorated golden, the 
latter with a smoother transverse band close to, and parallel with anterior 
margin, and bearing slight traces of three blackish spots, also traces of three 
median distant spots, lateral margins slightly reflexed, posterior angles 
" glightly prominulous: scutellum with a steel-blue, smooth, semicircular, 
basal elevation ; on each side, three smallish black spots, the basal resting 
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on the basal elevation, no discoidal or apical mark; beneath very sordid 
flavescent turning into ferruginous, sides of pectus brassy-green, stigmata 
black, irrorated green, base of analsegment slightly black, no black spot on 
basal segment: feet somewhat ferrnginous, apex of femora, and tibie 
externally, brassy-green. Differs from O. purpureus in colour and mark- 
ings above, in the less-obtuse apex of scutellum, and absence of purple 
border and black basal patch on the abdomen. Long, 15-16 mill. 
From the Panjab. 


Oxrrsocorts rques, Fabr., Var. nicobaricus, mihi. 


Above shining green; eyes brown; antennw black: pronotam with 
the lateral margins much dilated, semicircularly rounded, edged black; 
anteriorly with a transverse row of three black spots of which the 
median is largest, triangular, having its apex pointing hindward ; three 
black spots arranged in form of a triangle at the posterior angles, 
sometimes but two, and then, with the basal margin black, on which 
rests a median triangular spot with its apex turning forwards and meet~- 
ing the triangular median spot of the anterior row: scutellum without a 
basal elevation, no discal spot, three black spots on each side and one at 
tho apex: body beneath entirely brassy-green, tinted violet or steel blue, 
especially on the pectus, a small median transverse patch on the anterior 
margin of each segment, also the stigmata and base of anal segment, 
violet black: feet of a steel blue, tibico internally sordid ferruginous. 
Long. 11-12 mill. 

The Indian Museum has a long series from the Nicobar islands. 
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The following additions have been made to the Library since the 
Meeting held in December last. 


TRANSACTIONS, PROCEEDINGS AND JOURNALS, 
presented by the respective Societies and Bditors. 


Amsterdam. Revue Coloniale Internationale,—Tome Ill, No. 6, De- 


cembre, 1886. 
Baltimore. Johns Hopkins University, —American Chemical Journal, 
Vol. VIII, No. 5, October, 1886. - 
_ American Journal of Mathematics,—Vol. DX, 
No. 1, October, 1886. 
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Baltimore. Johns Hopkins University. American Journal of Philo- 
since VII, No. 8, October, 1886. 
———.,_ Circulars,—Vol. VI, Nos. 52 and 53. 

. Studies from the Biological Laboratory,—Vol. 
III, No. 8, October, 1886. 

Batavia. Bataviaasch Genootschap van Kumsten en Wetenschappen,— 
Notulen, Deel XXIV, Aflevering 3. 

Tijdschrift —Deel XXXI, Aflevering 4. 

Birmingham. Birmingham Philosophical Society,—Proceedings, Vol. V, 
Part 1, Session 1885—1886. 

Buenos Aires. La Academia Nacional de Ciencias en Cordoba—Boletin, 
Tome VIII, Entrega 4*. 

Calcutta. Geological Survey of India, Palwontologia Indica, Memoirs, 
ser. X, Vol. IV, Part 2; ser. XIJ, Vol. IV, Part 2; ser. XIII, 
Vol. I, Part 6; and Title Page and Contents of Vol. I, (ser. VII 
and XIV). 

The Indian Antiquary,— Vol. XV, No. 190, December, 1886. 

The Indian Engineer,—Vol. II, Nos. 6 and 7. 

Indian Engineering,—Vol. I, No, 1. 

Original Meteorological Observations,—July and August, 





























1886, 

Chicago. The American Antiquarian and Oriental Journal,—Vol. VIII, 
No. 6, November, 1886. 

Edinburgh. The Scottish Geographical Magazine,—Vol. II, No. II, 
November, 1886. 

Florence. La Societé Africana d’ Italia,—Bullettino, Tome II, No. 7. 

--, La Societi Italiana di Antropologia, Etnologia e Psicologia 
Comparata,—Archivio per L’ Antropologia e la Ktnologia, Volume 
XVI, Fascicolo 20. 

Frankfurt. A. M. Der Senckenbergischen Naturforschenden Gesells- 
chaft,—Abhandlungen, Band XIV, Heft 1. 

Hamburg. Naturhistorisches Museum zu Hamburg,—Bericht, 1885. 

Havre. Société de Géographie Commerciale du Havre,—Bulletin, No. 
5, Septembre et Octobre, 1886. 

Leipzig. Der Deutschen Morgenlindischen Gesellschaft,—Zeitschrift, 
Band XL, Heft 3. 

London, The Academy,—Nos. 758—762. 

The Athenaum,—Nos. 3081—3085. 

——. Nature,—Vol. XXXV, Nos. 889—893, and Index to Vol, 
XXXIV. 

——. Pali Toxt Society,—Journal, 1885. 

- Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland,—Journal 

Vol. XVIII (new mee), Part 4, October, 1886. 
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London. Royal Astronomical Society,—Monthly Notices, Vol. XLVI, 
No. 9. 


———. Royal Geographical Society,—Proceedings, Vol. VIII, No. 11, 
November, 1886. 

- Royal Microscopical Society,—Journal, Vol. VI (ser. 2nd), 

Part 5, October, 1886. 

Zoological Society of London,—Proceedings, Part III, 1886. 

Paris. La Société D’Anthropologie de Paris,—Bulletins, Tome IX 
(III° série), 3° Fasciculi, Mai et Juin, 1886. 

—. Société de Géographie—Compte Rendu des Séances, Nos. 16 et 
17, 1886. 

Roorkee. The Indian Forester,—Vol. XII, No. 12, Necember, 1886. 

Shanghai. Royal Asiatic Society (China Branch), Journal, Vol. XIX, 
(new series), Part 2. 

Simla. United Service Institution of a Bases, Vol. XIV, No. 
65. 

Toronto. Canadian Institute,—Proceedings, Vol. IV (8rd series), No. 1, 
November, 1886. 

Turin. Osservatorio della Regia Universita di Torino,—Bollettino, Anno 
XIX, 1884. 

—-. aR Accademia delle Scienze di Torino,—Atti, Vol. XX, Disp 
7*—8*, Maggio—Giugno, 1885; Vol. XXI, 3% —4a Febbraio— 
Marzo, 1886. 

—. ———.._ Memorie, Serie Seconda, Tomo XX XVII. 

Yokohama. Der Deutschen Gesellschaft fiir Natur-und Vélkerkunde 
Ostasiens,—Mittheilungen, 35 stes Heft, November, 1886, 

Zagrib. Arkeologickoga Druztva,—Viestnik, Godina VIII, Br. 4. 








Poo KS AND Pam PHLETS, 


presented by the Authors, Translators, §c. 


Brverwor, H.,B.C.8. The Trial of Maharaja Nanda Kumar, a narrative 
of a judicial murder. 8vo. Calcutta, 1886. 

Macpowext, A.A. Anecdota Oxoniensia. Texts, Documents, and Extracts 
chiefly from Manuscripts in the Bodleian and other Oxford Libraries, 
Kétydyana’s Sarvinu Kramaui, ete. Aryan series, Vol. I, Part IV, 
demy 4to. Oxford, 1886. 

Maypurk. The Honorable Rao Saheb Vishnandtha Niardyan, O. 8. I. 
Maénava-Dharma S4stra (Institutes of Manu). With the Com- 
mentary of Govindardja. 3 Vols. 4to. Bombay, 1886. 

Roy, Protke Cuanpra. The Mahabhérata of Krishna-Dwaipayana Vydea, 
translated into English Prose, Part XXVIII, 8vo. Calcutta, 1886. 
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L’ Ottica di Chandio Tolomes da Eugenio. 8vo. Torino, 1885. 
La R Accapemra Deux Screnze pr Torro. 
Catalogus der Numismatische Verzameling van het Bataviaasch Genoots. 
chap van Kunsten en Wetenschappen, door J. A. van der Chijs, 
Derde Druk. 8vo. Batavia, 1886. 
Baraviaascn Guxoorsonar van Konstan 2x 
WerenscnarPen, Batavia. 
Report on the progress and Condition of the Government Botanical 
Gardens at Saharanpur and Mussoorie, for the year ending 3lst 
March, 1886. Fep. Allahabad, 1886, 
J. F. Dorare, Esq. 
Descriptive Catalogue of a collection of the Economic Minerals of 
Canada by the Geological Corps (Colonial and Indian Exhibition, 
London, 1886). 8vo. London, 1886. 
Tue Groxoercac anp Naroran History Survey, Orrawa. 
Report on the Lunatic Asylums in the Central Provinces for the year 
1885. Fop. Nagpur, 1886. 
Report on the Vaccine Operations in the Central Provinces for the 
year 1885-’86, Fep. Nagpur, 1886. 
Returns of Railway-borne Traffic of the Central Provinces for the 
quarter ending June 30, 1886. Fep. Nagpur, 1886. 
Cusr Commisstoner, Centra Provinces, Nacrur. 
Annual Report on Emigration from the Port of Calcutta to British and 
Foreign Colonies during the last nine months of 1885, by J. G. G. 
Grant, Esq., M. D,, Protector of Emigrants, Fop. Caloutta, 1886. 
Report on the Calcutta Medical Institutions for the year 1885, by A. J. 
Cowie, Esq., M, D., Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals, Bengal. 
Fep. Calcutta, 1886. 
Report on the Land Revenue Administration of the Lower Provinces 
for the official year 1885-'86. Fop. Calcutta, 1886. 
Report on the Police of the Lower Provinces of the Bengal Presidency 
for the year 1885, by J. O. Veasey. Fep. Calcutta, 1886. 
Goveryment oF Brenan. 
Excursions et Reconnaigsances. XII, No. 27, Mai—Juin, 1886, . 8vo. 
Saigon, 1886. 
. GoveryMent or Freyon Coca Cua, Sarcon. 
Army Estimates of Effective and Non-Effective Services, for 1886-’87 
(with Index). Fep, London, 1886. 
Despatch from Her Majesty’s Minister in China transmitting a Con- 
vention between Her Majesty and His Majesty the Emperor of 
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China relating to Burmah, signed at Peking, July 24, 1886, (China 
“No. 5, 1886). Fop. London, 1886. 
Further Correspondence relating to Burmah (Burmah, No. 3, 1886. 
', Fep. London, 1886. 
The Indian Antiquary,—Vol. XV, Part 190, Bombay, 4th December, 1886. 


‘Return showing the Annual Dates, since the transfer of the Govern- 


ment of India to the Crown in 1858, of the migration of the 
Government of India at Calcutta to Simla, and the dates of its 
return to Calcutta, and, so far as possible, the extra annual cost 
mpon the Taxpayers of India in consequences of this annual 
migration of Government (East India, Transfer of Government to 
Simla). Feop. London, 1886. 

Scientific Results of the Second Yarkand Mission; memoir of the Life 
and Work of Ferdinand Stoliczka, Ph. D., by V. Ball, M. A., F.R. 8., 
F.G.S. 4to. London, 1886. 

Statistical Abstract relating to British India from 1875.’6 to 1884.’5 
(Twentieth Number.) 8vo. London, 1885. 

Government or Invta, House Department. 

International Meteorological Observations, August, 1885 with Summary 
and Review. 4to. Washington, 1886. 

Monthly Weather Review, August, 1886. 4to. Washington, 1886. 

Goveryaent oF Inpra, Merzor. Reporter. 

Manual of the Administration of the Madras Presidency, in illustration 
of the Records of Government and the yearly Administration Re- 
ports (Articles on Geography, Ethnology, and History, taken from 
the first volume). Fep. Madras, 1886. 

GoveryMent oF Mapras. 

The Anguthara-Nikféya. Part I, Ekanipfita, Dukanipfta, and Tikani- 
pita. By the Rev. Richard Morris, M.A., LL.D. 8vo. London, 
1885. 

The Dhammasangani. By Edward Miiller, Ph, D. 8vo. London, 1885. 

Udainam. By Paul Seinthal, Ph. D. 8vo. London, 1885. 

Patt Text Society, Lonpow. 

The ‘Sacred’ Kurral of Tirnvalluva-Nayanfr. With Introduction, 
Grammar, Translation, Notes, Lexicon, and Concordance. By the 
Rev. G. M. Pope, M. A., D. D. 8vo. London, 1886. 

Secerrary or Srarp my Councit oF Inpia, Lonpow. 

Map of India shewing Feeders to Railways (Roads and Nevigahle Canals) 
1884.’85 in 6 colored sheets. Calcutta, 1886. 

Survey or Invi Department. 

Fifth Annual Report of the United States Geological Survey, Wash- 
ington, 1883-’84. By J. W. Powell, Director. 4to. Washington, 
1885. 
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Monographs of the United States Geological ‘Survey, Washington, Vol. 
IX. 4to. Washington, 1885. oe 
Unrrep Srares Gronoatcan Survey, Wasnrwaron. 
Report of the Board on behalf of the United States Executive Departments 
at the International Exhibition, held at Philadelphia, P. A., 1876, 
under the Acts of Congress of March 8, 1875, and May 1, 18¥6, 
Vols. I and II, (Vols. X and XI af the series of Reports on the 
International Exhibition of Washington). 8vo. Washington, 1884, 
Unitrep Srares Government, WasHINGTON. - 
Thirty-second annual Report of the Library Syndicate of the University 
Library, Cambridge. 4to. Cambridge, 1886. 
Unrversitry Lisrary, CamBrroge. 


PERIODICALS PURCHASED, 


Allahabad. Indian Notes und Quories,~Vol. IV, No. 38, November, 
1886. 

Berlin, Deutsche Litteraturzeitung,—VII Jahrgang, Nr. 41—45. 

Bombay. The Legends of the Punjab,—Vol. ITT, No. 32, Angust, 1886. 

Calontta. The Calcutta Review,—Vol. LXXXIV, No. 167, January, 
1887. 

———. Indian Medical Gazette,—Vol. XXI, No. 11, November, 
1886. 

Cassel. Botanisches Centralblatt,—Band XXVIIT, Nr. 2—7. 

Geneva. Archives des Sciences Physiques et Naturelles,—Tome XVI, 
No, 11. 

Giessen. Jahresbericht iiber die Fortschrette der Chemie und ver- 
wandter Theile anderer Wissenschaften,—Heft IV, 1884. 

Gottingen. Der Konigl. Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften,—Gottingische 
gelehrte Anzeigen, Nr. 20 und 21, 1886. 

Leipzig. Annalen der Physik und Chemie,—Band XXIX, Heft 3. 

Beiblitter,—Band X, Stiick 10 und 11. 

Hesperos,—Vol. VI, Nos. 180—132. 

. Literarisches Centralblatt,—Nr. 42—46, 1886. 

London. The Annals and Magazine of Natural History,—Vol. XVIII 
(5th series), No. 107, November, 1886, 

——. Chemical News,—Vol. LIV, Nos. 1407—1411. 

——. The Entomologist,—Vol. XIX, No. 282, November, 1886. 

- The Entomologist’s Monthly Magazine,—Vol. XXIII, No. 270, 

November, 1886. 

» The Ibis,—Vol. IV (5th series), No. 16, October, 1886. 

seo The Journal of Botany,—Vol. XXIV, No. 287, November, 
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“London. The London, Edinburgh, and Dublin Philosophical Magazine,— 
Vol. XXII (5th series), No. 138, November, 1886. 

The Messenger of Mathematics,—Vol. XVI (new series), 

Nos. 6 and 7. 

. The Nineteenth Oentury,—Vol. XX, No. 118, December, 1886. 

The Publisher's Circular,— Vol. XLIX, Nos. 1180 and 1181. 

Society of Arts,—Jo-.cnal, Vol. XXXIV, Nos. 1773—1777. 

ew Haven. The American Journal of Science,—Vol. XXXII (3rd 

series). Ts: 190, October, 1886. 

Paris. L’ Académie des Sciences,— Comptes Rendus des Séances, Tome 
CIII, Nos. 14—18; et Tables, Tome CI. 

——. Annales de Chimie et de Physique,—Tome IX (6™ série), 
Octobre, 1886. 

Journal des Savants,—Octobre, 1886. 

Revue Critique,—Tome XXII, Nos. 41—45. 

Revue des Deux Mondes,—Tome LXXVIII, Nos. 2 et 38. 

Revue de Linguistique,—Tome XTX, No. 4. 

Revue Scientifique,—Tome XXXVIII, Nos, 15—19. 
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Deva, DinanXtna. Hindustini Grammar. 8vo. Calcutta, 1886. 

The Encyclopedia Britannica, a Dictionary of Arts, Sciences, and 
General Literature. Ninth Edition, Vol. XXT. 4to. Edinburgh, 
1886. 

Goutp, Jouy, F. R. 8., &co. The Birds of New Guinea and the adjacent 
Papuan Islands, including any new species discovered in Australia, 
Part XXII. Fol. London, 1886. 

Hypsow, C. T., LL. D., Cantab. The Rotifera; or Wheel-Animaloules, 
Parts Vand VI. 4to. London, 1886. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL, 


For FEBRUARY, 1887. 


— OO ESSE eee eee 


The Annual Meeting of the Asiatic Society of Bengal was held on 
Wednesday the 2nd February, 1887 at 9 P. m. 

KE. T. Arxmsoy, Hsq., C. S., President, in the Chair. 

According to the Bye-Laws of the Society the President ordered 
the voting papers to be distributed for the election of Officers and 
Members of Council for 1887; and appointed Messrs. Gay and Wood- 
Mason, Scrutineers, 

The Presipext then called upon the Secretary to read the Annual 


Report. 


ANNUAL JREPORT FoR 1886, 


The Council of the Asiatic Society of Bengal have the honour to 
submit the following Report on the state and progress of the Society’s 
affairs during the past year. 

; Member List. 


During the year under review 24 gentlemen were elected Ordinary 
Members of the Society, 17 Members withdrew, 5 died, 10 were re- 
*moved from the List in accordance with Rule 38, 1 in accordance with 
Rule 9, and the names of two gentlemen who had ceased to be Members 
in 1884, but whose names had been continued on the List for 1885, were 
also removed. The total number of Members, therefore, at the close 
of 1886 was 319, against 328 at the end of the preceding year. Of 
- these 93 were Resident, 142 Non-Resident, 18 Foreign, 16 Life, 48 
Absent from India, and 2 Special Non-Subscribing Members, as will be 
geen from the following table, which also shows the fluctuations in the 


number of Ordinary Members for the past’6 years :— 
a 
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The 5 Ordinary Members who died during the year were Mr. H. 
L. St. Barbe, the Hon’ble J. Gibbs, Mr. J. Holdsworth Fisher, Babu Raj 
Krishna Mukherji, and Dr. J. H. N. Wise. The 2 Special Non-Subscrib- 
ing Members are Mr. V. Ball and Lieut.-Col. H. H. Godwin-Austen, in 
accordance with recommendation of Council, confirmed by the General 
Meeting. 

Among the Honorary Members there were two deaths, namely, 
of Mr. Edward Thomas, F. R. §., and of Mr. A. Grote. Their number 
now stands at 27. Notices of the life and labours of Mr. Thomas by the 
President and by Dr. Mitra were published in the Proceedings for April. 

Among the Corresponding Members, intimation of the death of 
Mr. R. von Schlagintweit of Giessen was received. Their number now 
stands at 13. 

Among the Associate Members there were two deaths,—those 
of Mr. J. Schaumburgh and of the Rev. C. H. Dall. There was one 
election—that of Babu Sarat Chandra Dis, 0. I. E., in recognition 
of his attainments as a Tibetan scholar, Their number noyy stands at 8, 


Indian Museum, 


. Two Copper Sheets received from the Deputy Commissioner of 
Buldéna were transferred to the Indian Museum. . 

Two vacancies in the office of Trustee having occurred owing to the 
resignations of Mr. F. H. Pargiter and of the Hon’ble H. J. Reynolds, 
Dr. R. Mitra and Mr. B. Gay were appointed to replace them as Trus- 
tees on behalf of the Society. 


Finance, 


... The Accounts of the Asiatic Society are shown in the Appendix 
under the usual heads. 
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Statement No. 8 contains the Balance Sheet of the Asiatic Society, 
and of the different Funds administered through it. 

The Budget for the year under review was estimated at the follow- 
ing figures:—Receipts Rs. 15,900; Expenditure Rs. 15,575. The Ac- 
tuals were found to be:—Receipts, Rs. 15,133-11-8; Expenditure, Rs. 
17,974-7-7. 

The Receipts thus show a decrease of Rs. 766-4-4, and the Expendi- 
ture an increase of Rs. 2,399-7-7, on the Budget Estimate. 

The falling off in the Receipts is due mainly to the Subscriptions, 
the amounts realized under that head falling short of the estimate by 
nearly Rs. 700. This is accounted for partly by the large number of 
‘Members absent from India, and paying no subscriptions during absence 
—ithe number being 48 against 34 in the preceding year; and partly 
by the large number of withdrawals of Members that took place in the 
first quarter of the year,—the number being 8 out of a total of 17 with- 
drawals during the whole year. 

The increase in the Expenditure is entirely due fe Extraordinary pay- 
ments not provided for in the Estimate. These fall under two heads: 
first, a payment of: Rs. 2,293-0-3 made for the publication of Moore's 
Catalogue of Atkinson’s Lepidoptera, Part III, towards meeting which 
Government Securities to the amount of Rs. 1,500 were sold out; and 
secondly, the amount of Rs. 403-11-0 classed under the head of “ Extra- 
ordinary Miscellaneous,” consisting of Rs. 150 paid for auditing the 
Society's Accounts, and of Rs, 253-11-0 written off the accounts of the 
late Assistant Sécretary at his death. 

The Actual Ordinary Expenditure has been Rs. 15,277-12-4, showing 
@ saving on the estimated expenditure of about Rs. 800, which sum has 
gone towards meeting a portion of the extraordinary charges above 
enumerated. The amount of Ordinary Wxpenditure above stated also 
covers a sum of Rs. 893 under tlie heading “ Building” for which the 
Budget Estimate had provided only Rs. 50. It also covers an excess of 
actual over estimated expenditure under the heading “ Books,’ amount- 
ing to Rs. 682. The estimate under that heading for the ensuing year, 
has not, however, been increased, owing to a reduction having been 
effected in the number of publications subscribed for. 

The Budget Estimate for 1887 shows few changes. On the Receipts 
side :—the estimate under the heading “Subscriptions” is based upon 
the actuals of the last year; the amount under the heading “ Interest 
on Investments’’ has been reduced by Rs. 200, owing to the sale of Gov- 
ernment Securities noticed above; and the amount under the heading 
“Sale of Periodicals” is set down at half that estimated in the last 
Budget, as the latter had to take into account the sales effected through 
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Messrs. Triibner and Co. during two years (1884-85). On the Bependi- 
twre side:—the amount under the heading “‘ Books” is also set down 
at half that estimated in the preceding year, for the same reason, 
with regard to purchases of books effected throngh the same agency. 
The adjustment of these Accounts was completed in September 
last, thus leaving only one year’s Accounts to be provided for in the present 
Badget; also, the actual expenditure on the Journal, Part I haying been 
Rs. 1,075-9-0 and on Journal, Part II, Rs. 2,761-10-4, and the experience of 
the last four years showing that it was difficult to estimate the division 
of the expenditure on the two Parts, the present estimate provides 
for both under the same heading, the total of the two amounts remaining 
unaltered, 
The Budget Estimate for 1887 is as follows:—~ 








Reoerrrs. 
Subsoriptions one ae oe on Rs. 7,000 0 0 
Sale of Periodicals one om one +e bee 1,000 0 0 
Interest on Investments aaa ote as »» 6,000 0 O 
Miscellaneous on - tee tee 200 0 0 
14,200 0 0 
EXpENDITURE. 

Salaries « ” oo “ one Res. 4,000 0 0 
Commission ote om Po fo oe ape 400 0 0 
Stationery... ” ” om oo one 150 0 0 
Lighting oe oy rr oe eo eee 80 0 0 
Building ow Pad wee ove oo“ ee 50 0 0 
Taxes tee on rr +o oe eee 816 0 0 
Postage on oe “ oom ee aun 600 0 0 
Freight ete rity rrr) on ote ee 20 0 0 
Meeting ee oe eee ore ate are 90 0 0 
Contingencies ate Pas one one ove ove 150 0 0 
Books or ry ont - oo one 1,500 0 0 
Local Periodicals one one - +e onee 50 00 
Binding we one one om - ee oe 500 0 0 
Coins sos - oe oe ee nee 10 0 0 

Journal, Part I oe on on oo 
” Part Ir oe Cha oer ee } 4,200 0 0 
Proceedings _ ove ooo one oo 1,100 0 0 
Printing Ciroulars ...  «. ” fo oe get 100 0 O 
13,816 0 0 
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London Agency. 


The statement furnished by Messrs. Triibner and Co. of hate i ac- 
count with the Society for 1885, showed a debit Balance of £107-8-84; 
towards mecting which a remittance of £100 was made in Septem- 
ber last. This unusually large and unfavourable balance was chiefly due 
to payments made by Messrs, Triibner for Plates for the Journal, Part II, 
amounting to £91-12-0. 

The sales of the Society’s Publications effected by them during 1885 
amounted to £49-5-9; and of the Bibliotheca Indica to £59-9-3. 

The numbers of copies of parts of the Journal, of the Proceedings, 
and of the Bibliotheca Indica sent to Messrs. Triibner and Co. during 
1886 for sale were 481, 300, and 1,659 respectively. 

Eleven Invoices of Books purchased and of Publications of various 
Societies sent in exchange were received during 1886. The value of the 
Books purchased amounted to £106-19-3. 


Library. 

The total number of printed volumes or parts of volumes added to 
the Library, during the year was 2,281, of which 895 were purchased and 
1,886 were presented. 

A manuscript of the Térikh-i-Firoz Shaéhi was presented to the 
Society by the Royal Asiatic Society of London on behalf of the late Mr. 
Edward Thomas. 

Four Catalogues of the Sanskrit, the Arabic and Persian, the 
Tibetan, and the Burmese Manuscripts are in progress. 


Publications. 


There were published during the year ten Numbers of the Proceed- 
ings containing 181 pages of letter-press ; three Numbers of the Journal, 
. Part I, containing 203 pages of letter-press and 9 Plates; and three 
Numbers of the Journal, Part II, containing 298 pages of letter-press 
and 1] Plates ; and a fourth, bringing up the number of pages of matter 
and of plates for the year to a total of 412 and 19 respectively, is in 
type and will be issued shortly. 
Stock was taken towards the end of the year of the Publications 
for sale in the Store Room consisting of the Society’s Publications and 
the Bibliotheca Indica. 


Building. 
The expenditure on the building during the year was Rs. $93; of 
which Res. 378 was for renewing beams and bargahs in the roof over the 
staircase, and Rs: 15 for refixing a lightning conductor. 
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Coin Cabinet. 


During the year under review, 129 Coins were added to the Cabinet , 
of which all, with the exception of 2 copper coins presented by Rai 
Shy4m Bahédur of Chapra, were acquired under the Treasure Trove 
Act. Ofthese 117 were from the Bengal Presidency, and 10 from the 
Bombay Presidency. No coins were received from Madras, and there 
were no purchases. Of the 117 coins acquired in the Bengal Presidency, 
8 were of gold, 95 of silver, and 19 of copper; detailed descriptions of 
which are given in the Society’s Proceedings for January, February, 
April, June, July, November and December. 

The 10 coins presented by the Government of Bombay consist of 
1 gold coin of Aurangzib, 2 gold Hun coins of Bijapur, and of 2 coins of 
Aurungzib, 2 of Shéh Jehdn, 1 of Alamgir, 1 of Muhammad Shah and 
1 of Farrokh Sir, all of silver. 


Office of the Secretaries. 


Mr. J. Wood-Mason continued as Natural History Secretary through- 
out the year. 

Dr. A. F. R. Hoernle left India on leave in June, when the duties of 
Philological Secretary were divided amongst three gentlemen, Mr. J. 
Beames, Mr, A. Hogg, and Pandit Haraprasdd Sistri, who took charge 
of the Journal, Part I, the Coins, and the Bibliotheca Indica respectively. 
Mr. Beames resigned in August when Mr. H. Beveridge took his place, and 
has since continued in charge of the Journal, Part I. 

Mr. F. H. Pargiter resigned the General Secretaryship in February, 
and Mr. H. M. Percival was appointed to succeed him. 

Mr. F. W. Peterson continued as Treasurer till March, when, on his 
leaving India, his duties were taken up by the General Secretary. 

Mr. J. F. Duplessis, the Assistant Secretary, died in February and 
Mr. H. Ronaldson was appointed in his place in March, the Assistant 
Librarian carrying on the current duties in the interim. : 

Mr. J. H. Elliott has continued to hold the post of Assistant Libra- 
rian, and Babu Nritya Gopél Bose that of Cashier, throughout the year. 

Babu Jogindra Nath Tarkachudémani continued as Pandit of the 
Oriental Library till October, when his services were dispensed with, 
and Babu Hari Mohan Mukherji appointed on probation to the vacancy. 
Babu Amritalail Das resigned the post of Copyist in September, and was 
succeeded by Babu Jogesh Chandra Chatterji. 


Bibliotheca Indica. 


Thirty-eight fasciculi were published during the year, of which 
eleven were in the Arabio-Persian Series, and twenty-seven i in the Sanskrit 
Series. They belong to nineteen different works, of which four are in the: 


. 
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Arabic-Persian, and fifteen in the Sanskrit Series. There were no new 
publications in the former Series, whilst in the latter. there were two, 
viz,, ASvavaidyaka and Vrihanndradiya Purana. 

In the annual report of the preceding year (p. 16) it had been es- 
timated that 48 fasciculi would be published in the course of the ensuing 
year, at a probable cost of Rs. 20,736. The actual out-turn has been 
38 fasciculi. The expenditure ont of the Oriental Publication Fund 
during the year (exclusive of a payment of Rs. 1,963-6-1 for Racks) 
amounted to Rs. 15,870-4-4, which sum includes Printing charges for 43 
fasciculi and Editing charges for 34 fasciculi, and gives an average cost of 
Rs, 401 per fasciculus. For the year 1887 the out-turn may be reckoned 
at 45 fasciculi. These at the above average rate will cost Rs. 18,045. 
The average income calculated on the receipts of the last six years is 
Rs. 13,068, which-gives an excess of estimated expenditure over income 
of Rs. 4,977, towards meeting which there is a Balance of Rs. 16,943. 

The Editorship of the T4rikh-i-Buddéuni has been transferred 
from Maulavi Abul Khair Mahomed Siddik to Syed Shamsul Hudé, 
Professor, Calcutta Madrasa. 

Dr. R. Sen has been appointed to take up the translation of the 
Suéruta in place of the late Dr. U. C. Dutt. 


Of the following works of which fasciculi have appeared in previous 
years no fasciculi were published during the year under review :— 

1. Tasagkt-1-Ndstrf (Index of Persons and places). 2. Prikrita 
LaxsHaya (English translation and notes). 3. KArawrra (Introduction). 
4. Karat Sanir Sfgara (Index of subject and names). 5. Soégrura 
Samat (English translation with notes), 6. Mfmfwsa Daréana 
(Text). 7. Kita Mipuava (Text). 8. Apastampa Sravta Sdrra. (Text.) 


Of the following works sanctioned in previous years no fasciculi 
have as yet appeared :— 

1. Barrsappevark (Text). 2. Prikegrrfpndya (Text and Trans- 
lation). 3. COxaraxa (English translation with notes). 4. Nagdip 
(Text). 5. Nyfva VArtaka (Text), 6. Vepdxta Surra, Commen- 
taries on (Text). 7. Yoomf Tantra (Text). 8. Karaya Granta 
(Text). 9. TArfgu-1-YAuanf (English translation with notes). 10. 
Asuta Sawaserkk Priya PAramitdé (Text). 11. JNArk Duarma- 
gaTHA and Virdxa Sérra (Text). 12. Sanpnarma Punparfxa (Text). 
13. Sat-Saf (Text). 14. Gapya Kusum{nsarf (Text). 15. Varina 


Pourtya (Text), 16. Aun Tapefaf (Text). 17. Tozax-1-Jendyoinr 
(Text). 


The following new works have been sanctioned iusieg the ~~ 
for publication :— 
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A. Arabic-Persian Series. 


1. Thrrxn-r-Firoz Sunt of Shamshi Shirén, to be edited by 
Maulavi Lutf-ur Rahmén:— 


B. Sanskrit Series, 


2. Minkanpzra Poniwa, to be translated by Mr. F. E. Pargiter. 
8. Swayamsnu Purina, to be edited by Babu Haraprashdd Siéstri, 
. 4 Bavpwdranrra Sravra Surea and Hinayyaresiy Sravra Sourra, 

to be edited by Dr. Hillebrandt, 

5.  Apvarra-~BranMa-Stppur by Sadénand Yati of Kashmir, to be 
edited by Pandit Vaman Islimpurkar of Oodeypur. 
"6, Mapawa Phtusrré—a standard digest of the Smritis,—to be 
edited by Professor Madhusudan Tarkaratna, : 

7. AnrruppHa’s Commentary, with extracts form the glosses of 
Vedinta Mahédeva, to be edited by Dr. R. Garbe. 
___ The following is a detailed list of the publications issued during 
1886. 


A. Arabic-Persian Series, 


__. L._ Ishsax edited by Maulavi Abdul Hai of the Calentta 
Nos. 258, 254, 255, 256 (Old Series) Fasc. XXX, Vol. II, No. 9, and 
Faso. XXIX, XXXI, XXXIT, Vol. III, Nos. 9,10, 11, total Sour fasciculi. 

2, Axpirnduan, by Abul Fazl-i-Mulérah-i-Allami 3 edited 
Maulavi Abdur Rahim, Professor, Calcutta Madrasa ; Nos. 564, 565, 
571, 572, Vol. III, Fase. VIII, LX, total two fasciculi, 

3. Mowtaxnan-vr-Tawinixu, by Abdul Qédir Bin-Malik Shéh, 
known as Al-Bidadnf, translated from the original Persian by W.H . 
Lowe, M. A., Hebrew Lecturer, Christ's College, Cambridge, No. 569, 
Fasc. IV, total one fasciculus, 

'  4& Tae Zararniuan, by Mauléné Sharfuddin Ali Yazdi, edited by 
Maulavi Muhammad Tahidéd, late Professor, Calcutta Madrasa, Nos, 
563, 570, 576, 581, Fase. III, IV, V, VI, total Jour fasciculi, 


*B. Sanskrit Series, 


, 5. OHATORVARGA Camriaayt, by Heméadri, edited by Pandits 
Yogesavara Smritiratna and Kémakhydnatha Tarkaratna, Nos 561, 
579, 594, Vol. III, Part I, Fase, XII, XTV. »XV. Total three fascicnli, 
Thisis an exhaustive’ work on Hindu ritual, compiled in 1182 Sakébda 
(1260 A. D.), and containing numerous quotations from earlier works 
thus affording an important key to the determination of their chrono- 
logy. The first and second khandas of this work have been already 
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published, but for want of MSS. from which to edit them, the third 
and fourth khandas have been passed over, and the fifth has been now 
taken up for publication. 

6. Niroxra, with Commentaries, edited by Pandit Satyavrata 
Sémaérami, Nos. 568, 580, 583, Vol. III, Fase. IV, V, VI, Nos. 593, 596, 
Vol. IV, Fasc. I, II. Total five fasciculi, of which three complete the 
third volume, and two begin the fourth. This work is the highest 
authority in all philological questions connected with the Vedas. The 
text is accompanied by the excellont Commentary of Durgdcharyya, to 
which the editor has appended an exhaustive index of all the words found 
in the text. 

7. Sraavieivacf-cuarrrra or Paatétsuta Parva, being an appendix 
of the Trishasthi Salikd-Parusha-Charita, by Hemachandra, edited by 
Dr. Hermann Jacobi, Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative Philology in 
the University of Riel, No. 591, Fasc. IV. Total one fasciculus. This com- 
pletes the work, which is an appendix to the Trishasthisaldkapurusha 
Oharita, an important Jaina work, throwing considerable light on Jaina 
religious life in India. The editor is now engaged in giving very valu- 
able information both in Sanskrit and in Praékrit regarding the great 
teachers of Jainism, in the form of Appendices to this work. 

8. Pardéara Saugrri, edited by Pandit Chandrakanta Tarkdlankdra, 
No. 567, Fase. V, Total one fasciculus. 

9. Tarrva Cuinrimayi, edited by Pandit Kaimakhydnitha Tar- 
karatna, Nos. 573, 590, Fase. IV, V. Total fwo fascicnli. This work 
is generally called the Mila or “original work” upon the Nydya 
philosophy as taught in the Schools of Mithil4 and of Bengal. The text 
is accompanied by the gloss of Mathura. 

_ 10. Kdrua Pordya, a system of Hindu Mythology and Tradition, 

edited by Pandit Nilmani Mukhapddh4ya, Professor, Presidenoy 
College, No. 589, Fasc. II. Total one fasciculus. This work, one of a 
body dealing with the system of Hindu mythology and tradition, repre- 
sents a later phase of Paurdnika development than the Vishnu, Vayu, 
and Agni Puranas. 

1). VivdparatnAxara, a digest of Laws relating to jurisprudence ; 
edited by Pandit Dinandth Vidydlankéra, Nos. 588, 592, Fasc. ILI, IV. 
Total two fasciculi. This is a Digest of Hindu Law, both Civil and 
Criminal, as taught in the Mitbil4 School. 

12. Nd&kava Saerri, one of the standard authorities in Hindu Iaw, 
edited by Dr. Julius Jolly, Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative 

- Philology i in the University of Wurzburg, Nos. 566, 595, Fase. IT, ITI, 
Total two fasciculi. This completes the work, which is a high authority’ 
on Hindu Law, quoted and explained in almost all the principal digests. 
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The edition is enriched with extracts from digests bearing on the 
text. 

18. Mayo Tiki Sayorana or extracts from various Commentaries 
on Manu’s Law Book, edited by Professor Jolly, No. 584, Fasc. IT. 
Total one fasciculus. This work consists of extracts from six of the 
principal commentaries on the text of Manu, designed to explain that 
text, and accordingly rejecting all controversial matters abounding in 
the commentaries. 

14. SAvgwfyana Siavta Sutra, edited by Dr. Alfred Hillebrandt, 
Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative Philology in the University of 
Breslau, No. 585, Vol, I, Fasc. III. Total one fasciculus. This is an 
important work of the Srauta class of ritual of the Sankhdéyana School 
of the Krishna Yajur Veda. The present fasciculus brings the first 
volume to a close and contains the first instalment of an exhaustive 
Index of words in that volume compiled by the editor. 

15. Uvdsuaavasfo, the seventh Anga of the Jains, on the rules of 
conduct of Jain laymen, edited by Dr. A. F. Rudolf Hoernle, No. 578, 
Fasc. II. Total one fasciculus. This has been a most difficult work to 
edit. The Prikrita text is accompanied by the excellent Sanskrit Com- 
mentary of Abhayadeva. The editor has added a careful translation in 
English, and enriched the edition with notes. The rubric has been 
printed in red. 

16. Priraeisza RAsav, of Chand Bardai in the original old Hindi, 
rdited by Dr. A. F. Rudolph Hoernle, No. 577, Part II, Fasc. V. Total 
one fasciculus, bringing this famous epic down to the end of the thirty- 
fifth Prastéva. 

17. Laurra-Vistara, or Memoirs of the early life of Sdkya Sinha, 
translated from the original Sanskrit by Dr. Réjendralila Mitra, 0. I. E., 
No. 575, Fase. III. Total one fasciculus. This edition contains valuable 
notes by the editor at the end of each chapter. 

18. The Aéva-varpYAKA, a treatise on the diseases of the Horse. 
Compiled by Jayadatta Suri, edited by Kaviréj Umesachandra Gupta 
Kaviratna, Nos. 574, 582, 587, Fase. I, II, III. Total three fasciculi. 
This is one of the most important Sanskrit works on Veterinary science 
known to exist in India. Difficult and techinical terms have been 
explained by the editor in footnotes. It is expected the work will be 
completed early this year. 

19. The Veimanydnapfra Purfya, edited by Pandit Hrishikeéa 
Sdstri, Professor, Sanskrit College, Calcutta, Nos. 562, 586, Faso, I and IT. 
Total two fasciculi. This work is a Vaishnava Purana in which Vishnu 
occapies the position of the pantheistic Brahma of the Vedanta philo- 
sophy. - 


7a 
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List of all Socisties, Institutions, §0., to which the Publications of the 
Asiatic Society have been sent during the year, or from which Publi- 
cations have been received. 

* Societies, &c., which have received the Asiatic Society's publications, and have 
sent their publications in return. 

t Societies, &c., which have received the Asiatic Society’s publications,but have 
sent none in return. 

§ Societies, &o., whose seme havo been received, but to which nothing has 
been sent in return. 


* Allahabad :—Hditor, Pioneer. 

§ American Philological Association. 

* Amsterdam :—Royal Zoological Society. 

* Angers :~-Société d' E’tudes Scientifiques d’ Angers. 

* Baltimore :—Johns Hopkins University. 

* Batavia :—Society of Arts and Sciences. 

§ —~—— :—Magnetic and Meteorological Observatory. 

* ———— >—Kon. Natuurkundige Vereeniging in Nederlandsch-India, 
* Berlin :—Royal Academy of Sciences. 

§ :—Entomologische Zeitschrift. 

+ Berne :—Société Suisse d’ Entomologie. 

§ Birmingham :—Birmingham Philosophical Society. 

* Bombay :—Anthropological Society of Bombay. 

* :—Bombay Branch, Royal Asiatic Society. « 

* :—Bombay Natural History Society. 

* :—Editor, Indian Antiquary, 

* :—Hditor, Times of India. 

* Boston :—Natural History Society. 
* 

§ 

















Bordeaux :-—L’ Académie Nationale des Sciences, Belles-Letires et Arta, 
———- :— Société de Géographie Commerciale. 

* :-—Société Linnéenne. 

* Brisbane -—Royal Society of Queensland. 

* Brookville :—Society of Natural History. 

* Brunswick :—Verein fiir Naturwissenschaft. 

* Brussels :—L’ Académie Royale des Sciences, 











* :—Musée Royal d’ Histoire Naturelle de Belgique. 
* :—Société Entomologique de Belgique. 
* :—Société Royale Malacologique de Belgique, 





* Buda Pest:—Royal Hungarian Academy of Sciences. 

* Buenos Aires :—Museo Nacional. 

* :—Academia Nacional de Ciencias de la Republica Argentina, 
* Calcutta :—Agri-Horticultural Society of India, 

* :—Geological Survey of India. 
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* Caleutta :—Editor, Englishman. 

* :—Editor, Hindoo Patriot. 

* :—Editor, Indian Daily News. 

* ——— :—Indian Mirror. 

* ——___ :—_Indian Museum. 

+ —— :—Mahommedan Literary Society. 
* 

* 

* 








——— :—Public Library. 

:—Survey of India. 

:—Tuttobodhini Shova. 

t :—University Library. 

+ Cambridge :—University Library. 

_* Cassel :—Der Verein fiir Naturkunde. — 

* Cherbourg :—La Société Nationale des Sciences Naturelles. 

* Christiania :—University Library. 

* Clinton :—Editor, American Antiquarian and Oriental Journal. 

* Colombo :— Ceylon Branch, Royal Asiatic Society. 

* Copenhagen :—La Société Royale des Antiquaires du Nord. 

+ Cuttack :—Cuttack’ Library. 

* Danzig :—Naturforschende Gesellschaft. 

* Dehra Dun :—Great Trigonometrical Survey. 

* Dublin :—Royal Dublin Society. 

* :—Royal Irish Society. 

§ :—Geological Society of Dublin. 

* Edinburgh :—Royal Society. 

:—Scottish Geographical Society. 

§ ————:— Botanical Society. 

* Florence :—Societa Italiana di Anthropologia e di Etnologia. 

e :—Société Africaine d’ Italie. 

* Frankfurt :—Naturwissenschaftlichen Verein Senckenbergische Na- 

turforschende Gesellschaft. 

* Geneva :—Société de Physique et d’ Histoire Naturelle. 

* Genoa :—Museo Civico di Storia Naturale. 

* Giessen :—Oberhessiche Gesellschaft fur Natur und Heilkundo. 

* Graz :—Naturwissenschaftlichen Verein fir Styria. 

* Hague :—Koninklijk Instituut voor de Taal-Land-en Volkenkunde van 
Nederlansch-Indié. 

* Hamburgh :—Natarhistoriches Museum zu Hamburgh. 

* Hamiltion :—Hamilton Association of Canada. 

* Halle :—Deutsche Morgenliindische Gesellschaft. 

* —~—:—Die Kais. Leopoldinische-Carolinische Akademie. . 

* Harrisburgh :—Second Geological Survey of Pennsylvania. 

. * Havre :—Société de Géographie Commerciale du Hayre. _ ; - . 
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* Helsingfors :—Société des Sciences de Finlande. 
* —_______ :__Societas pro Flora et Fauna Fennica. 
§ Ithaca (U.S. A.) :—Cornell University. 
* Kénigsberg :—Die physikalisch-Oekonomische Gesellschaft. 
* Lahore :—Editor, Civil and Military Gazette. 
§ Lahore :—Anjuman-i-Panjab. ba 
t :—Agricultural Society. 
+ Leyden :—Royal Herbarium. 
* Liége:—La Société Géologique de Belgique. 
be :—La Société des Sciences. ; 
§ Lille :—Société de Géographie. 
* Liverpool :—Literary and Philosophical Society. 
# London :—Anthropological Institute. 
———— :— Editor, Academy. 
—_—— _ :— Editor, Atheneum. 
——— :—British Museum. 
——— :— Geological Society. 
—_—_——. :— Institute of Civil Engineers. - 
—__—— :— Institution of Mechanical Engineers. 








* —_—— :—Editor, Nature. 

# —__— —_Linnean Society. 

* —__ :— Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Treland. 

* ____:—Royal Astronomical Society. 

* —___- :— Royal Geographical Society. 

* —-—— :— Royal Institution. 

# —-—— :—Royal Microscopical Society. 

* —__—:—Royal Society. 

* .—-——:—Society of Telegraph Bngineers. 

* —_._—.: Statistical Society. 

° :—Zoological Society. 

* Lyons :—Ia Société d’ Agriculture, Histoire Naturelle et Arts Utiles. 

* ——- :—_ Musée Guimet. 

* —___:—_Le Muséum d’ Histoire Naturelle. 

* —___ :—_La Société d’ Anthropologie. 

§ ——:—Ia Société de Géographie. 

+ Madras :—Literary Society. 

* Madras :—Government Central Museum. ~ 

* Manchester :—Literary and Philosophical Society. 

§ Melbourne :—Royal Society of Victoria. 

® Moscow :—Société Impériale des Naturalistes. 

» :—Imperial Society of Amateurs of Natural Sciences, Anthro- 
pology end Ethnology. 
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* Munich :—K. Bayerische Akademie der Wissenschaften. 
° :—Editor, Repertorium der Physik, 
+ Netherlands :—Royal Society. 
* New Haven :—Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences, 
* —_____. :— American Oriental Society. 
* Newport :—-Natural History Society. 
* Ottawa :—Geological and Natural History Survey of the Dominion of 
Canada. 
+ Oxford :—Bodleian Library. 
+ —— :—Indian Institute. 
* i wry Société de Géographie. 
Anthropologie. 
—-: —Sooisté Asiatique. 
+ ——:—Bibliothéque Nationale. 
ba :—Société Zoologique. 
. :—Société Académique Indo-Chinoise. 
§ ——:—Institutiqn Ethnographique. 
* Philadelphia :—Academy of Natural Sciences. 
§ —————— :—American Philosophical Society. 
* Pisa :—Societdé Toscana de Scienze Netnreli, 
§ Prague :—K. K. Sternwarte. 
§ Rio de Janeiro “Museo Nacional. 
§ Rome ;—Societa degli Spettroscopisti Italiani. 
§ :—R. Accademia dei Lincei. 
* St. Petersburgh :—Comité Géologique. 
—_—_—___—_ :— Imperial Library. 
:—Société Imperiale Russe de Géographie. 
:—Académie Impériale des Sciences. 
———_—_——— :— Hortus Petropolitannus. 
* San Franciso :—Californian Academy of Arts and Sciences. 
* Schaffhausen :— Société Entomologique Suisse. 
* Shanghai:—North China Branch, Royal Asiatic Society. 
* Simla :—United Service Institution of India. 
* Stettin:—Entomological Society. 
* Stockholm :—Royal Swedjsh Academy of Sciences. 
* Sydney :—Royal Society of New South Wales. 
* Toronto :—Canadian Institute. 
* Trieste:—Societé Adriatica di Scienze Naturali. 
* Turin :—Reale Accademia delle Scienze. 
+ Ulwar :—Ulwar Library. 
* Vienna:—Anthropologische Gesellschaft. cong 
§ ———:—K. K. Central-anstalt fiir Meteorologie and ibecagsithisores 
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* Vienna :—K. K. Akademie der Wessenschaften. 

* :~K. EK. Geologische Reichsanstalt. 

* :~—K. K. Naturhistorischen Hofmusenms. 

* :—K. EK. Zoologisch-Botanische Gesellschaft, 

* :—Ornithologische Verein. 

* Washington :—Commissioners of the Department of Agriculture. « 
* —____—.:—Smithsonian Institution. 
§ 

* 

§ 














——-—-:—U. 8. Army Signal Service. 
——— :—United States Geological Survey. 
:—U.8. Coast and Geodetic Survey. 
* Wellington :—New Zealand Institute. 

* Wiirttemberg :—Natural History Society. 

* Yokohama ;—Asiatic Society of Japan. 

* —_____ :—_German Oriental Society. 

* Zagreb :—Archmological Society. 








ABSTRACT OF Procrepixes or Covunort purme 1886. 
= 
January 28th, Ordinary Meeting. 


A reply from the Government of Bengal to the Society’s recom- 
mendation to appoint Dr, Hoernle as a Government representative at 
the Congress of Orientalists to be held at Vienna in September next, 
was recorded. 

Maulavi Abul Khair Mahomed Sidik resigned the editorship of the 
Térikh-i Budéoni. 

A proposal made by Count Angelo de Gubernatis to erect a marble 
inscription in the rooms of the Society was declined. 

A presentation of a MS. of the Térikh-i-Firoz Sh4hi ta the Society's 
Oriental Library by the Royal Asiatic Society, London, on behalf of 
Mr. Edward Thomas, was acknowledged. 

Mr. J. Beames was appointed to the Council. 


February 25th, Ordinary Meeting. 


Mr. J. A. Anderson having expressed his inability to audit the 
Society’s Annual Accounts for 1885, Mr. J.C. Douglas was asked to 
undertake the work. 

On the recommendation of the Philological Secretary, Manlavi 
Shamsul Hudé was appointed to the editorship of the Térikh-i Buddoni 
resigned by Maulavi Abul Khair Mahomed Sidik. 

In connection with the Secretary’s report on the death of the 
Assistant Secretary, it was ordered that all payments by the Post Office 
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to the Society should be received by cheques in favour of the Treasurer 
only, and that a set of rules be adopted in connection therewith. 

An extract from the Proceedings of the Government of India was 
read with reference toa suggestion offered by the Society that Coins 
remaining unsold at the Local Mints should, instead of being melted 
down, be sent to the India Office for public sale, due notice being given 
to Institutions and individuals in Europe interested in Numismatics. 

The Deputy Commissioner of Buldénd District with reference to 
his letter reporting the find of some Copper Sheets, was requested to 
send a few specimens of the sheets for inspection, and to keep the 
rest of the find intact until the Society should have reported upon the 
pieces gent. 

Mr. J. Beames was appointed Joint-Philological Secretary in con- 
sequence of Dr. Hoernle’s approaching departure from India. 


March 25th, Ordinary Meeting. 


Mr. T. H. G. Moncreiffe was appointed to the Council in place of 
Mr. A. Simson, abont to leave India. 

Mr. Medlicott was appointed Vice-President in place of Col. J. 
Waterhouse about to leave India. 

Mr. Douglas having expressed his inability to andit the Society's 
Accounts it was resolved to place Rs. 300 at the President’s disposal 
for securing the services of a professional auditor, and for taking stock. 

On the recommendation of the Philological Committee Dr. R. Sen 
was appointed to edit the “‘ Susruta” in place of the late Dr. U. OC. Dutt. 

The Sub-Committee’s recommendation for the erection of four large 
Racks for the storage of the increasing numbers of the Bibliotheca Indica 
was approved. 

The Sub-Committee’s recommendation regarding the better preser- 
vation of the Tibetan Zylographs and Burmese MSS, was approved. 

The printing of the Tibetan MSS. was sanctioned on the line proposed 
by the President that the printed texts should be a strict reproduction of 
the MSS. without at present any attempt at editing or emending. 


April 29th, Ordinary Meeting. 

With reference to a letter fromthe Commissioner, Orissa Division, 
forwarding a transcript of an inscription found on a stone in the Bankur 
Pass, the Commissioner was requested to furnish a ‘squeeze’ of the in- 
scription. 

An exchange of publications was sanctioned with the K. K. Natur- 
historischen Hof-museum, Vienna, the Naturwissenschaftlichen Verein, 
Frankfurt, and the Bombay Natural History Society... : 
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On the recommendation of the Philological Committee Mr. F. EB. 
Pargiter was appointed to publish an English translation of either the 
Markandeya Purina or the Kurma Purdna. 

An application from Pandit Chootia Rama Tewary to publish the 
Hindi text and an English translation of the “ Padmavati” was postponed, 

A proposal from the Société de Géographie, Tours, for an exchange of 
publications was declined. 

On the recommendation of the Philological Committee Pandit Hara- 
prasid Sistri was appointed to publish the “ Svayambhu.Purdéna” an 
important work from Nepal. 

On the recommendation of the Philological Secretary Maulavi Lutf- 
ur-Rahmdn was appointed to edit the Tarikh-i-Firoz Shahi of Shamsi 
Shirdn. 

Dr. Mitra was nominated on behalf of the Society as a Trustee of 
the Indian Museum in place of Mr. F. E. Pargiter leaving India, 

An estimate from Messrs. Jessop and Oo. forfour wrought-iron racks 
for the storage of the Bibliotheca Indica, amounting to Rs. 1,800, was 
sanctioned. 

The Secretary reported that Messrs. Browne and Lovelock had 
completed the audit of the Socioty’s Accounts for 1885. 


May 27th, Ordinary Meeting. 


The President’s proposal for the preparation of (1.) a Catalogue 
of Persian and Arabic MSS. (2.) a Catalogue of Sanskrit and Hindi 
MSS. (3.) a Catalogne of Tibetan MSS. and (4.) a Catalogue of 
Burmese MSS. in the Society's Library was sanctioned. 

On the recommendation of the Philological Committee Professor 
Madhusudan Tarkaratna was appointed to edit the “ Madana Pirajité” 
a standard digest of the Smritis. 

A proposal from the Corresponding Secretary of the Romaji Kai 
(Romanization Society) Takyo, Japan for an exchange of publications 
was declined. 

The Philological Secretary submitted a Catalogue of the Coins 
belonging to the Society. 

An invitation to the Society from the Committee of Organization, 
for the Seventh International Congress of Orientalists at Vienna, was 
acknowledged by the President in an autograph letter, informing them 
that Dr. Hoernle had been appointed to represent the Society at tho 
Congress and soliciting their good offices on behalf of Mr. G. A. 
Grierson, a member of the Society, who would also attend the Congress. 

In view of Dr. Hoernle’s departure from India the duties of the 
Philological Secretary were distributed as follows:—Mr. J. Beames to 
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have charge of the Journal, Part I; Pandit Haraprasid Sastri of the 
Bibliotheca Indica; and Mr. A. Hogg, of the Coins. 

The President’s suggestion that some of the daily newspapers 
received by the Society should be distributed amongst the Calcutta 
Hospitals was sanctioned. 


July 1st, Ordinary Meeting. 


Read a letter from Mr. F. E. Pargiter stating that he had under- 
taken the translation of the Markandeya Puréna. 

An exchange of Publications with the Naturforschende Gesellschaft, 
Danzig, was sanctioned. 

On the recommendation of the Philological Committee, Dr. Hille- 
prandt’s offer to publish in the Bibliotheca Indica the Baudhdyaniya 
Srauta Sutra and the Hiranyakesin Srauta Sutra, was accepted, on the 
condition that the publication be not proceeded with by him unless he 
had three complete MSS. of each work. Dr. Hoernle was permitted by 
the Council to take with him to Europe such of the MSS. in the Society’s 
Library as might be useful in editing these works. 

An application from Mr. B. 0. Oliver for the loan of any Chaghatai 
coins in the Society’s Cabinet, could not be complied with. 

In reply to a letter from the Government, North West Provinces 
and Oudb, asking whether the Society would be willing to publish a 
report by Mr. W. Hoey, with maps and plans, on the excavations and 
exhumations at Sahet Mahet in the Gondé District, that Government 
was asked whether they would publish the Maps and Plans, while the 
Society undertook to publish the Report. 

A reprint of the Library rules, with list of presentations corrected 
up to date, was sanctioned. 

Read a letter from the Superintendent, Baptist Mission Press agree- 


\ Jag to a reduction in the terms for printing the Journals and Pro- 


ceedings. 
: July 29th, Ordinary Meeting. 

An application from the Secretary, Provincial Museum Committee, 
Lucknow, for complete sets of the Arabic, Persian and Sanskrit Series 
of the Bibliotheca Indica to be supplied to the Museum Library gratis 
was granted as far as the series were available. 

Mr. H. Beveridge was appointed to succeed Mr. Beames as Philo- 
logical Secretary in charge of the Journal, Paré J, on the resignation of 
the latter. 

With referonce to the recommendation of the Sub-Committee, dated 
92nd December 1885 allowing a discount of 25 °/, in the case of “ large 
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orders” for “Publications” it was decided that “large orders ” should 
- mean orders for Rs. 50 and upwards, and “ Publications” should mean 
only the Bibliotheca Indica and not the Proceedings and Journals. 

On the recommendation of the Finance Committee the following 
periodicals were ordered to be discontinued after the end of the period 
subscribed for :—Publishers’ Circular: Revue des deux Mondes: Edin- 
burgh Review: Quarterly Review : Westminster Review : Hesperos. 

As members had not taken advantage of the Library being kept 
open until 10 p. uw. on Thursdays during June and July, the arrange- 
mont, tried as an experiment, was to cease from August lst. 

It was ordered that Members on election should be in future in- 
formed that a copy of the Library Catalogue was at their disposal if 
they chose to apply for it. . 


August 26th, Ordinary Meeting. 

An offer from Pundit Lal Trelok Nath Sing of a book named 
“Bhoobnesh Ank Brakar” on the Construction of Magic Squares, for 
publication by the Society, was declined. 

' A suggestion from Mr. F. J. Fleet that Major Kittoe’s impression 

of the Gupta Inscription from Aphsar in the Behar District, then in his 
possession, should be presented by the Society to the India Office in 
London, was declined. 

An application from Mr. H. G. Keene for permission to publish a 
new edition of Beale’s Oriental Biographical Dictionary, which had been 
brought out by the Society in 1881, was granted on the condition that 
the publication was to be at Mr. Keene's own expense and sole responsi- 
bility. 

An examination of the beams over the staircase was ordered. 


September 30th, Ordinary Meeting. 


Mr. T. G. H. Moncreiffe resigned his seat as Member of the Council, 

An application from the Inspector-General of Education, Central 
Provinces, for the grant of thirteen specified works in the Bibliotheca 
Indica to the Jubbulpore College was sanctioned. 

In accordance with the Minutes of the Members of Council on 
Mr. A. Grote’s letter regarding the publication of Part III of Mr. Moore’s 
papers on the late Mr. Atkinson's Collection of Lepidoptera, the Trea« 
surer stated that in pursuance of instructions, the Bank of Bengal had 
sold Government Securities of the value of Rs. 1,500 and that the sum 
£161-6-6 had been remitted to Mr. Grote. 

In accordance with the Minutes of the Members of Council regarding 
a Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS. found in a temple at Pooree, and for 
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warded to the Society by the Commissioner of the Orissa Division, it 
was ordered that as the MSS. themselves were not for sale, the Catalogue 
be returned to the Commissioner. 

In reply to a letter from Mr. M. D. Karan, Government Pleader, 
Monghyr, forwarding a facsimile copy of an inscription found on a small 
rock at the Kashtarun ghat, which he thought if deciphered would 
throw some light on the history of Monghyr, it was ordered that a 
facsimile impression be asked for. 

On the recommendation of the Philological Committee, Pandit 
Véman Sistri Islimpurkar of Odeypore, was appointed to edit the 
Advaita Brahma Siddhi by Saddnand Yati of Kashmir. 

An offer from Pandit Harinéth Dvivedi to edit either the Vedinta 
Kalpatara (with a Commentary, the Vedénta Kalpataru Parimélé) or 
the Sanskhepa Shariraka, was declined. . 

An estimate of Rs, 461-8-0 by Messrs. Mackintosh, Burn and Co. 
for putting new beams over the staircase, was referred to Mr. Medlicott. 


. October 28th, Ordinary Meeting. 


With reference to a letter from the Government of Bombay apply- 
ing for the loan of twelve specified Sanskrit MSS. on behalf of Lt.-Col. 
G. A. Jacob, who was engaged in preparing a concordance to the Upani- 
shads, it was ordered that the MSS. be sent on loan to be renewed after 
twelve months. 

An exchange of publications with the Anthropological Society of 
Bombay was sanctioned.” 

Mr. Medlicott, with reference to Messrs. Mackintosh, Burn &. Oo.’s 
estimate, reported that he had arranged through Mr. W. Girling, for 
the execution of the repairs at a cost of Rs. 360. 

A further examination of the roof of the building was ordered. 


November 25th, Ordinary Meeting. 


." application from the Kambuliatola Boy’s Reading Club to be 
presented with the Society's Publications, was declined. 

The Government, North West Provinces and Oudh, was informed 
that, according to an estimate furnished from the Surveyor General’s 
office, the total cost of printing the Photographs, Maps and Plans of Mr. 
Hoey’s report at that office would be Rs, 8,264, for 650 copies. 

A paper by Pandit M. V. Pandia; Meywér, containing a critical 
examination of the views of Kavirdj Shydmal Dis on the antiquity, 
authenticity and genuineness of the epic Prithir4j Rasau commonly 
ascribed to Chand Bardai, which had been referred to the sarees 
Committee, was returned to the author. 
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On the resignation of the Hon. H. J. Reynolds, Mr. D. Waldie was 
appointed Vice-President, and Mr. E. Gay nominated to a Trusteeship of 
the Indian Museum, in his place. 

On the recommendation of the Finance Committee, a second class 
passage to China, at a cost not exceeding Rs. 100 was procured for the 
Lama who had completed the Catalogue of Tibetan MSS., it being con- 
trary to the Lama’s principles to accept money payment for the same. 

The printing of the Catalogue of Tibetan MSS, and of the Cata- 
logue of Burmese MSS. with romanized titles, was ordered. 

The Office-Bearers and other Members of Council for the next year 
were proposed. 


December 30th, Ordinary Meeting. 


At the request of the Government of India, the name of Professor 
J. Darmesteter, Collége de France, Paris, was added to the list of persons 
in Europe to whom Catalogues of Sanskrit MSS. are sent. 

Read a letter from the Government, North West Provinces and 
Ondh, offering to subscribe Rs. 1,000 towards the publication of Mr. Hoey’s 
Report, on condition of receiving 150 copies of the work. The proposal 
was referred for further report to Col. Waterhouse. 

On the recommendation of the Philological Committee, Dr. Garbe 
was appointed to edit Anirnddha’s Commentary with extracts from the 
glosses of Vedinta Mahadeva. 





The Report having been read the President invited the Meeting to 
put any questions or offer any remarks which any member might think 
necessary in connection therewith. 

No remarks having been offered the President moved the adoption 
of the Report. The motion was unanimously carried. 


The Present then addressed the Meeting as follows: 


Address. 


The Society.—In the report of our General Secretary will be found 
all the information necessary regarding the Society’s affairs, and it is not 
my intention now toreview them again. I would merely note that our 
income about equals our ordinary expenditure, that we have Rs. 142,000 
invested, of which Rs. 120,000 forms a close reserve fund, and the 
balance is available for extraordinary expenditure. From this source, your 
Council baye voted a special grant of Rs. 1,000 for binding books and 


* 
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have under consideration a proposal for a new manuscript room. These 
are the two next most pressing needs, a large outlay on iron-racks 
for storage purposes having been met during 1886, We have also at 
considerable trouble verified our stock of publications, and onr accounts 
are now audited by professional accountants, as it was found that the 
time and labour demanded were such as could not reasonably be re- 
quired from any private member. Before reviewing the work done 
during the year, I must tender my grateful acknowledgments for the 
services rendered by the office-bearers of the Society during my tenure 
of office:—to Mr. H. M. Percival who has carried on the duties of 
General Secretary and Treasurer during the greater part of the year; to 
Mr. Wood-Mason for his services as Natural History Secretary, and to 
Dr. Hoernle, Mr. Beames, Mr. Beveridge, Pandit Hara Praséda Sistri, 
. and Mr. Hogg, who have at different times aided in the discharge of the 
various duties appertaining to the office of Philological Secretary. I 
would therefore call upon you for a vote of thanks to those gentlemen 
for their voluntary services, afforded in addition to arduous official duties, 
and without which we could not have succeeded in carrying on the work 
of the Society. (Carried wranimously.) 

Obituary.—It has ever been the painful duty of your President to 
bring more prominently before you on these occasions the names of 
those whom death has removed from us, and who have done good work 
through, or for, our Society. I have not been spared in this respect, 
and it is now my duty to announce the deaths of three distinguished 
members of our Society during the year, Mr. Wdward Thomas, Mr. 
James Gibbs, and Mr. Arthur Grote. Myr. Thomas was a member of the 
Bengal Covenanted Civil Service, and some account of his life and 
writings was given at a previous meeting by the President and by Dr. 
Mitra, and will be found recorded in the Proceedings of the Society. 
From 1848 to 1884, he contributed numerous papers, on Indian, Indo- 
Baktrian, Indo-Sassanian, Iranian, and Armenian archeology and 
numismatics, to the pages of the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society 
and of this Society, and to the Numismatic Chronicle, the Journal of the 
Numismatic Society of London, and the Journal Asiatique of Paris. He 
also edited Prinsep’s papers on ‘Indian Antiquities,’ and took a 
principal part in the international edition of ‘ Marsden’s Numismaia 
Orientalia’, besides giving us, in his ‘Revenues of the Moghul Empire 
in India’ and ‘Chronicles of the Pathin kings of Dehli,’ records 
which must ever remain standard works of reference for Indian 
history. Mr. James Gibbs was a member of the Bombay Covenanted 
Civil Service, and was an active resident member up to @ short time 
ago. It was only late in 1885 that he published a pamphlet ‘On some 
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rare and unpublished coins of the Pathén and Moghul dynasties of 
Dehli.’ Though his contributions to our Proceedings are neither so 
numerous nor so important as those of Mr. Thomas, Mr. Gibbs's 
knowledge of the coins of Western India deservedly acquired for him 
a high reputation as a numismatist, and to this was added a ready 
disposition to aid others in his favourite pursuit such as is rarely to be 
met with. 

Mr. A. Grote was a membor of the Bengal Covenanted Civil 
Service. Born in 1814, he came to India in 1833 and filled suc- 
cessively the offices of Collector of Midnapur, Secretary of the Board 
of Revenue, Commissioner of the Nadiya Division, and Member of the 
Board of Revenue in Calcutta. From the year 1852, to 1855, he was 
Secretary of this Society, from 1856 to 1858, Vice-President, and from 
1859 to 1862, President. Those amongst you who had the privilege of 
his acquaintance will remember the friendly help that he was ever ready 
to extend to all who needed counse)] or encouragement. Mr. Grote 
retired in 1868, but did not on that account withdraw his interest from 
our Society and its affairs ; for up to a very recent date he was in constant 
communication with several of our members, and on various occasions 
showed that in him we had in England a faithful counsellor and warm 
friend, ever ready when called upon to represent and protect our interests. 
Nor must I omit to mention the name of the late Babu Rijkrishna 
Mukharji though but for a short time connected with this Society. He 
was favourably known as a Bengali writer, and in his collection of essays, 
historical and antiquarian, published under the name Ndné prabandha, 
showed considerable learning and industry. 

Publications :-Journal.—The publications of the Society, as you are 
aware, are four in number, the Journal Part I representing philology and 
literature; the Journal Part II representing science; then come the 
Proceedings, containing records of our meetings and many minor papers ; 
and the Bibliotheca Indica devoted to the publication of important un- 
published Oriental texts and translations thereof. In the first Part of the 
Journal for 1€86 are papers ‘On some copper coins of Akbar found in the 
Kéngra district’ by Mr. Oliver, on a collection of South Indian coins 
by Captain Tufnell, on some symbols on the coins of Kunanda by Mr. 
Theobald, and a fourth list of coins supplementary to those given in Mr. 
Thomas’ Chronicles of the Pathén kings of Dehli by our Associate mem- 
ber, Mr. ©. J. Rodgers; all of which show that materials for original 
research still exist in this well-cultivated field. Kavirdj Shyémal Dis 
of Mewéar has given us notes on the Prithiraj-rasau commonly ascribed to 
Chand Bardai, on the actual birth-day of the Emperor Akbar, and on the 
Mind tribe of Jdéjpur in Mewar. The migrations of these Minds or 
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Meos eastward to the Dudb and sub-Himdlayan districts of the N.-W. 
’ Provinces should, when fully examined, throw much light on the early 
medisval history of Upper India. In Mr. R. 8. Whiteway’s place-names 
in Merwéra we have a useful contribution to local topography, and in 
Mr. Pargiter’s notes on the dialect of the Chittagong district, an excellent 
contribution to the survey of the Indian dialects which we hope soon to see 
placed on a better and more comprehensive footing. Mr. Oliver's paper 
on the decline of the Saménis and the rise of the Ghaznavis in Miwari- 
un-Nabr and part of Khurdsén is illustrated by some hitherto unpub- 
lished coins which enable us to fill up some gaps in the scanty records 
of the past of those regions. Babu Sarat Chandra Das has also contri- 
buted a paper on the Buddhist and other legends about Khoten, the 
Li-yul of the Tibetans, and the Chandana of the early Indian writers. 

In Part II of the Journal, we have contributions by Dr. Barclay 
on the species of uredine affecting the Himdlayan sprace-fir (Abies smi- 
thiana) and the deoddr (Cedrus deodara), also descriptions of three new 
Himilayan primule and two species of ilex by G. King, M. B., Superin- 
tendent of the Royal Botanical Gardens. A very interesting paper by 
the latter gentleman on some species of Ficus from New Guinea gives 
@ new arrangement of the genus and descriptions of seventeen new 
species. In the domain of Zoology, the invertebrates are, at last, taking 
the place to which their scientific and economical importance entitle 
them. We have published during the year, papers on the Rhopalocerous 
Lepidoptera (butterflies) of Kumaon by an American entomologist, Mr. 
W. Doherty, and additional notes on new or rare Indian butterflies by 
the same writer, whilst Mr. de Nicéville also describes and illustrates 
nine new Indian butterflies chiefly from Sikkim, and, with Mr. Wood- 
Mason, gives a list of the butterflies of Cachar. Mr. Elwes and Mr. de 
Nicéville together publish a list of the butterflies of Tavoy, and the latter 
writer further adds to our knowledge of this popular order of insects by 
notes on the life-history of some Calcutta species of Satyrine, in which 
he explains and proves the occurrence of seasonal dimorphism amongst 
them. Some species are furnished on the underside of the wings, in the 
broods that are on the wing during the rainy season, with strongly 
marked and conspicuous ocellated spots, whilst, in the same species, or 
other species that take their place, during the cold and dry seasons, 
those markings are obsolete or entirely wanting, and the general tone of 
coloration is much paler and more leaf-like. No sufficient explanation of 
this phenomenon has as yet been arrived at, but the fact bas been dis- 
tinctly proved by actual breeding, with the result that several species 
hitherto considered distinct must be held to be one and the same. Mr. 
Moore's paper on the Heterocerous Lepidoptera (moths) of Tavoy and 
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Siam takes up this neglected, because more difficult, section of the order ; 
and I am glad to be able to state that the third partof the descriptions 
of ‘New Indian Lepidoptera from the collection of the late Mr. W. S. 
Atkinson’ by the same writer is ready for publication. 

For the Hymenoptera, we have the second part of a valuable 
paper by Professor Forel of Zurich on the Iudian ants preserved in the 
Indian Museum, and a paper on the hive-bees indigenous to India and the 
introduction of the Italian bee by Mr. J. C. Douglas, whose efforts in this 
direction have been crowned with success. Mr. E T. Atkinson has com- 
pleted his descriptive catalogue of the Homopterous section of the 
Indian Rbynchota with an index to the six parts, which for the first 
time collects in one place, with some additions and omissions, the ori- 
ginal descriptions of all the insects of this section hitherto recorded 
from India; he also describes some new species. In his paper on the 
family Ooccide, the same writer calls attention to a section of the Rhyn- 
chota of much economical and commercial value. To it belong the 
pests of the coffee, tea, and chinchona and the lac-insect that affords the 
lac-dye and shell-lac of commerce. But little, however, can be accom- “6 
plished im this direction until we have the services of an expert to de- 
vote himself exclusively to the investigation of the life-history of the 
local insects and the publication of the results, as is done in America 
by the entomological section of the Department of Agriculture. Mr. 
‘Wood-Mason gives us a paper on the Stomatopod crustaceans preserved 
in the Indian Museum; Dr. O. von Mollendorff, German Consul at 
Manilla, one on the land shells of Perdk, and Mr. Hill, of the Muir 
College, a contribution of considerable value on solar observations at 
Allahabad. 

Proceedings.—In our Proceedings, we publish the notices of all acqui- 
sitions to our coin cabinet and in addition papers of minor importance. 
Amongst these, is a learned note by Dr. Mitra on the term ‘ Bkotibhéva’ 
in which he criticises some statements of Professor F. Max Miiller. It 
should be some satisfaction to the learned doctor that Professor Miiller 
has since acknowledged the value of these criticisms by accepting them. 
We have also a contribution to meteorological literature in the shape of a 
notice of snow-measurements taken at Kailung in Lahoul, communicated 
by Mr. H. F. Blanford. Also the substance of a lecture by Mr. C. Stevens 
of Brisbane on the Veddahs of Ceylon which gives us much information 
regarding this little known, and, from an Anthropological point of view, 
highly interesting people. I understand that we may soon expect a 
complete account of the Veddahs from a forthcoming work by Mr. 
©. W. Rosset, who has spent eighteen months amongst them. I would 
submit that this very brief survey of work done by the Society shows 
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that in its old age it has lost little of the vigour of its youth, and I 
congratulate you on the result. 

Bibliotheca Indica.—The fourth issue of our Society is the ‘ Bibliothe- 
ca Indica’ in which are published texts or translations of hitherto unpub- 
lished or untranslated works. The scheme was formulated and accepted 
many years ago chiefly throngh the exertions of our late member, Mr. 
J. W. Laidlay, and we have abundant testimony to the fact that it has 
well subserved the advancement of Oriental learning thronghout the 
world. Its parts, as published, are sent free not only to nearly all the 
Oriental Societies and principal Universities in the world, but to many 
distinguished scholars, who would not otherwise, perhaps, be able to obtain 
them, Thirty-eight numbers were issued during the year, of which 11 
belong to the Persian-Arabic series, and 27 to the Sanskrit series, bring- 
ing the total issues to nearly 600. Al) the parts of the Persian series are 
continuations of works previously sanctioned, and include Mr. Lowe's 
welcome translationof Badioni. The parts of the Sanskrit series are also 
chiefly continuations, and for them we have, in addition to our able local 
staff, secured the services of several well-known Huropean scholars, such 
” as Professor Jacobi of Kiel, Professor Julius Jolly of Wiirzburg, and Pro- 
fessor A, Hillebrandt of Breslau. 

In connection with the Bibliotheca Indica, I may here mention that 
amongst the matters that engaged the attention of your Council 
during the year was the furtherance of a scheme for furnishing aids to 
the study of Tibetan. The very valuable collection of Tibetan MSS. 
presented to the Society by Mr. B. H. Hodgson has been rearranged, and 
the contents collated, by a Buddhist Lama from the Tibetan district of 
Hor-tol: the catalogue formed is in the press and will be printed under: 
the supervision of Babu Pratdépa Chandra Ghosha. Steps havealso been 
taken to publish without, at present, any attempt at editing, selections 
from these manuscripts and thus open this long-neglected source of 
knowledge to European students. There are few in Europe and fewer 
still in India who make Tibetan a special study, and the principal reason 
is, I believe, the absence of texts. The first difficulty was the want of a 
good fount of type, for that used by Csoma de Kéris for his dictionary 
and grammar, the only one at present in India, is in some respects - 
defective. Mr. Thomas, our printer, has liberally come forward and 
relieved us from this difficulty by ordering a special fount from Europe, 
which is expected to arrive atan early date. Many of these Tibetan texts 
were translated from the original Sanskrit by Indian pandits in the tenth 
to the twelfth centuries, and, I am told, appear to possess a purer and 
more correct version in some cases than can now be found in India, whilst, 
for others, the Sanskrit original is still unknown, 
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Babu Sarat Chandra Dés, who has lately been elected an Associate 
member of this Society on account of his contributions from Tibetan 
literature, has in hand a list of the philosophical and other technical 
terms in Tibetan and their equivalents in Sanskrit and in English, 
For this purpose he has been allowed to make use of the very 
valuable manuscript* of Csoma de Kérés in the possession of the Society, 
and which contains the Tibetan terms with Sanskrit and English equi- 
valents of a very large vocabulary of such words, all of which is in Cso- 
ma’s own handwriting. He has also had at his disposal a rare Burmese 
manuscript onthe same subject from our library. The work is a much 
needed one, for these terms have hitherto proved mere or less of a stum- 
bling-block to Tibetan students and a collection like that proposed should 
be of much service to them. 

The Burmese and Siamese manuscripts in the possession of the 
Society have also been examined, and the former have been catalogued, 
by a Burmese monk from Upper Burma. The list formed is in the press 
and will be brought out under the supervision of Moung Hla Oung. 
Our new Pandit is engaged on the completion of the catalogue of our 
Sanskrit manuscripts, and a Maulvie from the Madrassah has similarly 
been employed on the list of our Arabic and Persian manuscripts under 
an arrangement made hy Dr. Hoernle. I had hoped that the same 
gentleman would have given us his long promised ‘ Catalogue raisonué’ 
of the coins in our cabinet, but his absence from India has postponed 
the completion of this very necessary work for the present. 

Notices of Sanskrit MSS.—I have to refer to another publication 
which may be regarded as a fifth part of our issues, and that is the. 
‘Catalogue of Sanskrit manuscripts’ in private libraries in Bengal, 
prepared by Dr. Mitra and published by the Society on behalf of 
Government. Similar lists have been compiled in almost every Province 
in India during the last eighteen years, and the time has now come 
when they should be collated and consolidated. Our local list was 
commenced in 1870, and, since then, 22 parts have been published, con- 
taining 2,975 pages and notices of 2,963 manuscripts, mostly illustrated 
by extracts from the originals. During 1886, some 74 pages contain- 
ing 73 notices have been issued. 

Work outside the Society.—It would be impossible for me to attempt 
an adequate description of the progress made outside our Society in 
the subjects to which the attention of its members is directed. 
These subjects embrace a wide, and as knowledge progresses, an 

* This manuscript is described at somo length by Dr. Mitra in the Appendix, 


p. 207, of Duka’s life of Ceoma de Kiris, which also contains much information 
regarding that distinguished Tibetan scholar’s connection with this Society, 
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ever increasing field, as the Society still holds to the rule laid 

‘down by its founder that “the bounds of its investigation will be the 
geographical limits of Asia ; and, within these limits, its inquiries will 
be extended to whatever is performed by man or produced by nature.” 
It is also to be remembered that in most cases we have only received 
the European publications for the first half of the past year, and 
that the time chosen for the annual address is also the busiest one for 
almost all of us in our public and private avocations. Personally, I 
much regret that you have not before you to-day one who could satis- 
factorily carry out the programme, but, gentlemen, I was elected to the 
post that Ihave the konour to hold by your suffrages, and therefore the 
fault of having such an imperfect representative rests with you. I can 
only say that, craving your indulgence for its many imperfections and 
omissions, I will, with the assistance of the many* who have come for- 
ward to aid me, endeavour to give you some account of some portions of 
the work done outside the Society during a part of 1886. 

Survey of India.—We can always turn to the records of the Survey of 
India with the assurance that we shall find there something of novelty and 
interest. The great feature of the year has been the completion of the 
work undertaken by the Afghan Frontier-delimitation Commission on 
which three officers and several native surveyors have been so long employ- 
ed. It will be sdme time before the results can be made ready for publica- 
tion, and we are glad to learn that it is the intention of Government to 
collect and publish the whole of the reports asa separate volume. We, 
however, know that an independent traverse without a break was taken 
from Quettah to Kushdn, a distance of 767 miles. Between Nushki and 
Khwajah Ali the country was triangulated, and a topographical survey 
was carried on along two separate routes, embracing an area of about 
6000 square miles. The Helmand valley was mapped up to the Hamun, 
and the total area plane-tabled along the route amounted to 15,000 
square miles. We have not yet details from which we can apportion to 
1886 the work done in that year, but we know that the survey was 
continued and carried on to Kabul itself on the return journey, and 
that Captain Gore proceeded from Khamidb through Herdt to Kirmin 
and thence to Bandar Abbas on the Persian Gulf. The Survey of India 
was also represented on Colonel Lockhart’s Gilgit mission, which. 
traversed much new ground, including parts of Chitrél, Yassin, and the 
borders of Kéfiristén, and should be able to fiJl up many blank spaces 
on our maps. In connection with this elevated region reference may 


* I would particularly record my obligations to Mr. H. B. Medlicott, Dr. G, 
King, Dr. D. D. Ounningham, Dr. Burgess, Mr. H. Blanford, Mr. G, A. Grierson, 
and Mr. H, Risley. 
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be made to a journey made in Kérateghin and D4rwdz, in 1882, by the 
Russian traveller Kosiakof, an account of which appears in the Proceed- 
ings of the Royal Geographical Society for January 1886. 

In the Trigonometrical branch of the Survey, there were two parties 
engaged on electro-telegraphic longitude operations; several arcs were 
measured between Trigonometrical stations, and a party was employed 
in fixing by triangulation the positions of prominent land-marks and in 
erecting beacons along the east coast of Madras for the purposes of the 
marine survey. The tidal and levelling party continued its usual work 
of tide-registering and spirit-levelling. The operations of the Topogra- 
phical branch of the Survey were carried on in the Andaman Islands, 
Lower Burma, Mysore, Kachh, Gujardt, the Konkan, and the Dekkan in 
the Bombay Presidency, also in Rdjputdna, the Mirzdpur district of the 
N.-W. Provinces, and in Baluchistén, in continuation of the work of 
former years. The surveys of the Andaman Islands, Mysore, and Kachh 
were completed during the year. The Hill survey party was transferred 
from the Sikkim station to Kdngra and the Hill States around Simla, 
there to serve as a school for military officers to fit them for reconnois- 
sance in the field. Cadastral surveys for the purposes of the settlement 
of the land-revenne were carried on in the Bilispur district of the 
Central Provinces, the Gorakhpur and Basti districts of the N.-W. 
Provinces, the Kamrip district in Assam, and the Akydb district in 
Burma; the similar survey undertaken in the Muzaffarpur district of 
Bengal, for the purpose of forming a basis for a record of rights, has 
been stopped by orders of the Secretary of State. 

Geography.—We have some papers bearing on the geography of 
Afghanistén in the contributions to the Proceedings of the Royal Geogra- 
phical Society. That by Sir Peter Lumsden properly belongs to the his- 
tory of 1885, as also does that by Major Holdich, R. E., on the measures 
taken to fix the geographical position of Mashad in north-eastern Persia. 
Col. C. EB. Stewart's paper on ‘The Herat valley and the Persian border 
from the Hari-rud to Seistin’ gives an account of an interesting recon- 
noissanse made by him, from Khéf as a centre, to Mashad on the north, 
Karez on the east, Gazdun and Duruh on the south, and Kundar on the 
west, through a little-known country. He also discusses the physical and 
political possibilities of a railway from Quettah to Herit. More con- 
nected with purely Indian geography is the discussion, in the same Pro- 
ceedings, between Mr. Freshfield and a well-known and distinguished 
member of our Society, General Walker, on the actual position of Mount 
Everest. We have also a paper ‘On the River systems of Southern 
India’ by General Rundall, in which is advocated the formation of 
storage works for economising the water-supply and the perfecting of 
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canal and river-navigation in the peninsula as the best moans for amelio- 
rating the results of seasons of drought. 

Much had been expected from the well-equipped Mission to Tibet 
under Mr. 0. P. Macaulay, and we can only regret that, where all the 
conditions deserving of success were present, the Mission was not allowed 
to proceed to Lhasa. In the fourth and last journey of the distinguished 
Russian traveller, General Prejevalsky, we have, however, added con- 
siderably to our knowledge of Tibetan geography. He examined the 
northern border of the great Tibetan plateau, hitherto absolutely un- 
known, except from the vaguest tradition. In a letter, translated in the 
Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society, General Prejevalsky de- 
scribes ghe northern boundary as formed on the east by a range of moun- 
tains, named by him the Kerian (Keriiski), extending for 107 miles, east 
to west, between the rivers Keria and Yurun-kash, the latter dividing 
it from the mountains which continue the chain westward to the Kira- 
korum. The Kerian range appears as a high, steep, disrupted, wall of 
mountains, surpassing the snow-line throughout its extent, and in places 
rising in groups to a height of over 20,000 feet. During the whole time 
of the stay of the traveller in this lofty belt, rain continued to fall, 
brought there probably by the Indian monsoon and continuing during 
the three summer months, being heaviest in July. These rains are 
said to account for .the profusion of glaciers and the existence of 
pasturage between 9000 and 12,000 feet, on which feed numerous flocks 
of fine-woolled sheep. 

Mr. H. B. M. James of the Bombay Covenanted Civil Service, 
accompanied by Mr. F. B. Younghusband and Mr. H. Fulford, has 
recently made a journey through the Chang-pei-shan mountains of Man- 
churia, and has visited the sources of the river Sungari, reaching a part 
not hitherto visited by Huropeans. The party leaving Moukden, the 
capital of southern Manchuria, reached the Pei-shan, or white moun- 
tain, the highest of the group, and found it to consist of a recently 
extinct volcano, with a lovely blue pellucid lake filling the bottom of the 
crater, and surmounted by a serrated circle of peaks rising far above 
the surface of the water. This lake is about 14 miles across and from 
six to seven miles in circumference. From its northern end issues a 
small stream forming the eastern branch of the Sungari, whilst the 
western branch owes its origin to several streams rising on the south- 
east face of the Pei-shan. The party returned by another route to 
Kirin, the capital of central Manchuria, and have proceeded thence to 
northern Manchuria. Mr. Needham’s ‘very interesting account of his 
journey from Sadiya on the Brahmaputra in Upper Assam to Rima on 
the Zayal-chu, published in the same Proceedings, scems to establish, 
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on a firm basis, the identity of the Dihong river of Assam with the Sanpo 
of Tibet, as held by the majority of Indian geographers. 

From the same source, we have a paper ‘ On the exploration survey 
for a Railway connection between India, Siam and China’ by Mr. Holt 
8. Hallett which gives an interesting account of the country lying 
between the Lower Iréwadi, Northern Siam, and the Chinese frontier. 
The line proposed by him would extend from Manlmain to Raheng ; 
the main line passing through 481 towns and villages, with one termi- 
nus at the sea-port of Bangkok and another at Kiang Hsen, only 190 
miles from China, and situated in a vast, fertile plain now being re- 
peopled by the Shans of Upper Burma and Siam. We have also an 
account of a ‘ journey in South-western China from Ssii-chian tg West- 
ern Yunnan’ by Mr. A. Hosie, and by Mr. J. G. Scott a paper ‘on the 
hill-slopes of Tong-king,’ both of which add considerably to our know- 
ledge of those little-known regions. In ‘Burma, the country and 
people’ by Mr. J. Annan Bryce, we possess an admirable summary of 
general information founded on many years’ residence and personal ex- 
ploration ; a great part of the basin of the Kyendwin described by him 
had never been previously noticed, and his paper is full of facts of con- 
siderable value for ethnological and geographical purposes. Nor must 
I omit to mention the issue of the second edition of the Imperial Gazet- 
teer of India by the Hon'ble W. W. Hunter, giving the results of the 
latest census and correcting the few errors which in a work of the kind 
must occur. 

Archeological Survey.—On the retirement of that distinguished and 
old member of our Society, General Cunningham, from the Archmological 
Survey, the organization of the Survey in Upper India was remodelled on 
a plan prepared by the retiring Director-General, and, from October 1885, 
the provinces previously under his supervision were divided into three 
circles :—(a.) Bengal with Assam and the S. E. districts; (b.) N. W. 
Provinces and Oudh with Central India and the Central Provinces ; and 
(c.) the Panjéb and Rajputina. Hach circle was to have a Surveyor and 
an assistant and a head-drafisman ; and Dr. Burgess was appointed head 
of the surveys and adviser to Government, and subsequently was made 
Director-General with extended powers and the control of all conserva- 
tion works. It was also arranged that an allotment should be made for 
the translation of inscriptions by competent Oriental scholars in this 
country or in Europe. 

Panjéb—During 1883, the Surveyor in the Panjéb, Mr. Rodgers, 
who is also an Associate Member of our Society and a frequent contribu- 
tor to its Journal, made a tour to the places of interest in the districts of 


Gurdaspur and Kangra, and bas prepared a number of drawings of in- s 
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of various dynasties, which will be described in his Report. It isunder- ~ 


stood that all coins, sculptures, and other antiquarian objects collected 
by the staff shall be strictly considered as State property and shall be- 
long to the principal museum of the circle, but arrangements may be 
made for certain exceptions (including duplicates) in favour of the 
Imperial and other Museums and also for exchanges and casts. I can 
only hope that these arrangements may have a liberal tendency in so 
far as they affect the Indian Museum, which is to all intents and pur- 
poses the Museum of our Society and contains the nucleus of a fairly 
representative ‘study-collection from various parts of India. 

NW: Provinces.—In the North-Western Provinces and Oudh circle, 
under Dr. A. Fibrer, who is an Associate Membor of our Society, and Mr. 
E. Smith, some 64 inscriptions in Arabic, Persian, and Sanskrit wore 
collected and translated, of which 30 were new and some were of 
considerable historical importance. In Jaunpur, the capital of the local 
Sharki dynasty in the fifteenth century, careful architectural drawings 
were made of the Jéma, Atala, and Jhinjari Masjids, chiefly built from 
materials derived from older Hindu temples, and themselves illustrating 
® peculiar style of architecture. The Report will also deal with the 
ancient remains at Zafarabid, Ayodhy4, Sahet-Mahet, and Bhuila-Tal. 
This last place was identified by Mr. Carlleyle (Arch. Rep. xii, p. 182) 
with Kapilavastu, but Dr. Fiihrer dissents from this. 

Bengal.—In Bengal, the Surveyor, Mr. J. D. Boglar, and his assistant, 
Mr. Garrick, have examined more or less completely the remains of interest 
in the Shih4bid, Gay4, Patna, Munger, Bhigalpur, Higli, and Nadiyé 
districts and the Santhél Parganahs. The fortress of Shergarh has 
been visited and sections and detailed plans and drawings of the great 
tombs of Sher Shah and his father at Sisserém have been prepared. In 
Gay4, under the guidance and direction of General Cunningham, Mr. 
Beglar opened trial treuches in a place to the north of the temple within 
the old ‘garh’ or fort, with the result that the remains of a building 
were discovered that may reasonably be identified with one of the great 
monasteries mentioned by Fah Hian, the Chinese traveller, in the fifth 
century. In Patna, an examination of the river-wall of the fort has led 
Mr. Beglar to the belief thatits foundations contain remains of the land- 
ward walls of the fortress that existed there in Asoka’s time, in the third 
century before Christ. Sections and plans have also been prepared of 
the Adina mosque, in the Malda district, the most ancient and the most 
important of the Muhammadan buildings in Bengal. Steps have been 
already taken to conserve in a measure the buildings around the site of 
the famous bo-tree at Gayf, and selections from the scattered remains 
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found there will find a home iu the Indian Museum. The suggestion of 
Mr. E. Arnold that the present occupant of the Hindu temple at Gayé 
should be induced to give up his acquired right of occupancy, and that 
the place so sacred in the annals of Buddhism should be handed over to 
the care of Ceylon Buddhists, will doubtless receive consideration, but we 
should not forget in this connection that we have in Burma even a 
greater number of Buddhist fellow-subjects who desire and deserve con- 
sideration. 

Bombay.—In Western India, H. H. the Gaikwar procured a survey to 
be made by the Archwological Department of the ancient fort of Dubhoi, 
the results of which will, it is believed, be published. The early mosque 
at Bharoch, with its richly carved ceilings, torn from Jaina temples, 
was also surveyed, and the latter half of the last season was devoted to a 
careful delineation of the early Chalukyan temples in the Dharwar 
district and on the borders of Mysore. These temples appear to re- 
present a distinctly marked architectural style, and in their chronolo- 
gical sequence can be clearly traced the development of that style from 
the slightly modified Dravidian temples of the seventh and eighth cen- 
turies to the fully developed and richly carved Chalukyan works of 


. four centuries later. The drawings prepared by the Survey will illus- 


trate the richness of Hindu art in medieval times in a manner that 
has never before been attempted. Numerous old inscriptions in the Kan- 
arese character were also collected and submitted for decipherment, H. H. 
the Gaikwar has asked for a party to examine the remains of the cele- 
brated city of Anhillawada-Pattan, once the capital of the Solankhis, 
and also the remains at Sidhapura and Mudhera. The same survey 
party will visit other remains in Gujarét and the east of Kathidwar, 


" jneluding the Jaina shrine of Satranjaya. 


Madras.—In Sonthern India, the Survey, during last season, traversed: 
the country lying along the north-east frontier of Mysore from Pennakonda 
to the Tungabhadra, delineating numerous remains both of the Chalu- 
kyan and Vijayanagar dynasties, and collecting facsimiles of stone and 
copper-plate inscriptions. A copper-plate grant in old Prakrit, belonging 
to the Pallava dynasty, and of the fourth or fifth century A. D. was 
procured in the Beldrj district, and another very important inscription 
of the Pallayas found on a large marble pillar at Amaravati has been 
read by Dr. Hultzsch. During the present season, after completing the 
examination of Mahdvallipuram, the staff will take up the antiquarian 
remains at Vellir and other places in the North Arcot district and the 
vicinity. In March last, Dr. Burgess made a personal visit to the re-. 
mote shrine of Sri Sdilam in the Nallamallas, or Black mountains, and 
sees reason to think that it is one with the Po-lo-mo-lo-ki-li rock or 
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mouatain, mentioned by Hiuen-Tsiang, the Chinese traveller. It was 
here that a king in Southern Kosala built for the Bodhisattva Nigar. 
juna, a sanghérdma, aud here was passed a great portion of the saint’s lifo- 
Dr. Burgess bas in the press a monograph on the Amardyati stupa, 
illnstrated by about 70 plates, mostly autotypes. It will include new 
versions of the Asoka edicts at Jangada and Dhauli by Dr. G. Bibler 
from fresh impressions taken by Dr. Burgess himself. 

An effort which cannot fail to obtain the approval of this Society 
is now being made to secure complete lists and impressions of all old 
inscriptions arranged by districts. This is a work in which every mem- 
ber of this Society can, with very little trouble to himself, considerably 
aid the objects of the Survey, by sending transcripts or impressions 
of inscriptions to the local Surveyor or lists of places where they are to 
be found. Attention is also being directed to the more careful preserva- 
tion of all ancient remains, including the dolmens and stone circles of 
the south of India and the old village sites and ruined stipas in the 


Panjib and Réjputéna. Nor shonld it be omitted to state that tho { 


Maharaja of Jaipur is giving generous encouragement to Colonel S. Jacob 
to complete and publish his collection of examples of architectural 
ornament formed from specimens at Amber and other towns within the 
Moharaja’s territories. 

Indian Antiquary.—In philology, archwology, and literature relating 
to India, the Indian Antiquary continues to hold its high place, and, to judge 
from the quantity and variety of its contents, to meet with the liberal sup- 
port that it certainly deserves. Your attention may be called to the con- 
tinuation of the Sanskrit and old Kiinarese inscriptions by Mr. Fleet, of 
which eight are given (Nos. 160—167), and Dr. Biihler’s Vallabhi inscrip- 
tions, of which the eighteenth number appears. Mr. Fleet also has a paper 
on the Gupta era in which he follows Al Biriini’s statement that the Gupta 
era began within a year or two on cither side of A. D. 319-20, but denies 
that this was also the date of the extermination of the Guptas, and not of 
their rise to power. Mr, Fleet also gives grounds for believing that 
this Gupta era was used in Nepil by the Lichchhavis, whilst at the same 
time the Sriharsha era, established by Harshavardhana of Kananj, was 
used by Ansuvarman and his successors. The sgme writer also gives a 
paper on the history and date (515 A.D.) of Mihirakula son of Tora 
mina known from the boar inscription at Eran in the Central Provinces 
which was originally edited by Dr. Mitra and published in our Journal.* 
Dr. Kielhorn contributes a paper on the Siisbahu inscription of Mahipéla 
on the Vaishnava temple at Gwalior, correcting a former reading pub- 


* See Journal XXX, p. 267; XXKIV, p. 115: Arch. Rep. IV, 96, 
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lished in onr Journal,* and also on two copper-plate grants of Ja 
dra of Kanavj, the translation of one of which was previously published 
in OColebrooke’s Essays,t and of the other in our Journal.t Dr. E. 
Hultzsch, now atiached to the Archwological Survey of India, revises the 
transctipt and translation of an inscription found in the fort of Gwalior 
and originally published in our Journal.§ The same writer retranscribes 
and edits the Bhagalpur plate of Nardéyanapila which is preserved in 
our library and has also been published in our Journal.|| If to these 
be added the paper by the Rev. 8. Beal on the age and writings of the 
great Bodhisattwa Nigdrjuna, the record of work done similar to that 
undertaken by this Society is highly to be commended. I wonld add 
that the papers quoted as correcting articles that have appeared in our 
Journal, exhibit a judicial, scholarly tone, fully appreciative of the work 
done by members of this Society, and giving the result of later and 
more perfect investigation. 

Other Journals.—Subsidiary to the Indian Antiquary and subserving 
a distinct purpose is the Indian Notes and Queries intended to conserve 
such waifs and strays of philology, archeology, and folk-lore as might not 
be considered of sufficient importance for the other Journals. With this 
may be mentioned Captain Temple’s‘ Panjab Legends,’ a serial work 
sufficiently described in its title. The last number of the Journal of the 
Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society contained a number of papers 
read during the years 1883-4-5, and since then no others have appeared. 
The Ceylon branch of the same Society appears not to have issued a num- 
ber during 1886, but, in the Journal of the North China Branch, we have 
a paper by Mr. G. Phillips on the seaports of India and Ceylon, and, in 
connection therewith, I would mention one, in the Juurnal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society of London, by the Rev. J. Edkins, on ancient navigation 
in the Indian ocean, which, however, appears to be only introductory 
to the subject, as it is chiefly taken up with a critical examina- 
tion of the early Chinese writers. Other papers of interest to us 
in the same Journal are one by Sir Monier Monier-Williams, one of our 
centenary members, giving an account of Buddhism in its relation to 
Bréhmanism and one by Mr. R. Sewell, of the Madras Covenanted Civil 
Service, on Buddhist symbolism, a subject apparently attracting some at- 
tention at present, as the papers by Mr. H. Murray-Aynsley in the Indian 
Antiquary show. Mr. G. A. Grierson also gives specimens of Bhojpuri 


* Journal XXXI, p. 411: Arch. Rep. II, 357. 
+ Ess. I, p. 286. 

t Journal X (i), p. 98. 

§ Journal XXXI, p. 418: Arch. Rop. II, 854, 
|| Journal, XLV, (i), p. 384. 
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folk-songs with a translation and index, and Mr. FP. Pincott, the results of 
a laborious examination of the arrangement of the hymns of the Adi- 
granth of the Sikhs. Captain Talbot furnishes an account of the rock- 
cnt caves and statues at Bimidn, illustrated with notes by Mr. W. 
Simpson and Captain Maitland, and by plans and drawings of these re- 
markable Buddhist remains. 

Foreign Jowrnals—Turning now to foreign Oriental Societies, I would 
call attention to the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Paris Journal Asia- 
tique), which contains M. Senart’s continuation of his paperson thelanguage 
of the edicts of Piyadasi (Asoka) and M. H. Sauvaire’s continuation of his - 
contributions to our knowledge of Musalmin numismatics and metrology, 
also M. 8, Levi’s paper on the Brihatkathdmanjart of Kshemendra. 
The Journal of the German Oriental Society (Zeitschrift der Deutschen 
Morgenldndischen Gesellschaft), published in Leipsic, has several papers 
of interest :—one by Dr. B, Hultzsch, on a ‘ Collection of Indian manu- 
scripts and inscriptions,’ in which an account is given of a journey 
made through upper India, with a list of some 483 manuscripts collected 
by the author, of which 115 are Jaina works: the list gives bare titles 
without detailed comment or explanation. Dr. Hultzsch also notices and 
translates inscriptions from the temple of Vdillabhattasvémin in the fort 
of Gwalior, one of which was previously published in our Journal.* He 
then describes and translates an inscription on stone at Dholpur dealing 
with Chandamahisena: five copper-plates from Tezpur in Assam of a 
Raja Vallabhadeva; two fragments of inscriptions of the Bundelkhand 
Chandels preserved at Allahabad and others from Benares, and gives 
us an index to the words of the Bharhat inscription. Professor Jacobi 
continues his Jaina studies in the same Journal, and contributes a 
paper supplementary to his treatise on the origin of the Svetémbara and 
Digambara sects. His conclusion is that the origin of the Bodiya 
sect is much later than that of the Digambaras, and that the separation 
of the latter from the Svetémbaras was a gradual process commencing 
in the time ef Bhadrabihu and continued through the next generation, 
He also has a note on the nirosthyavarna, or absence of labial letters 
in a portion of the Dasakumdra charitra; and on the play of words called 
yamaka (in which the word at the end of each line commences the next 
line) that occurs in the Siitrakritdnga., Professor Pischel, in his Vedica, 
furnishes notes on various words and phrases taken from the Rig-Veda. 
I would also mention Professor Biihler’s continuation of his notes on the 
Asoka inscriptions, in which he more particularly compares the second half 
of the thirteenth edict from the Girndr and Khalsi inscriptions, and a note 
by the veteran O. Béhtlingk on a previous paper of Dr. Bibler. H. H. 


* Journal XXXI, p. 407. 
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Dhruva continues his notices of Sanskrit grants and inscriptions of Gujrat 
kings; H. Jacobi devotes a paper to our knowledge of Aryd ; and there is 
another by Dr. E. Hultzsch on inscriptions from Amaravati. In the 
same Journal is a valuable contribution from P. von Bradke on Asura and 
Marut, in which he endeavours to show the true signification of those terms. 
Inthe Nachrichten von der Kéniglichen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften, Dr. 
Hultasch has a paper on Matardja’s drama Tiipasavatsardja, in which this 
work is ascribed to the second half of the ninth century, and the author is 
shown to be indebted to Buddhist sources for much of his plot. 

In L'épigraphie et Vhistoire linguistiqgue de VInde by another of our 
centenary members, M. Senart, that distinguished scholar treats of the 
linguistic history of India from the stand-point of epigraphy and arrives 
at several novel conclusions, deserving of great consideration. From the 
inscriptions of Piyadasi, it is evident that the Vaidik and religious lan- 
guages attained to considerable culture at about the beginning of the 
third century before Christ. As regards classice] Sanskrit, its elaboration 
should be placed between the same date and the first century A. D, and 
its general use in literary and official documents at the end of the first 
or beginning of the second century A.D. With reference to the mixed 
Sanskrit, called the dialect of the gdthds, it is only a form of writing 
Prakrit, which was popularised, especially by the Buddhist Raja Ka- 
nishka, and became a literary dialect in certain schools of Buddhism. 
As regards the Prakrits, the earlier establishment of Sanskrit deter- 
mines their grammatical form, which was fixed in the third or fourth 
century, so that none of the works in these dialects can be con- 
sidered as existing in their present form before that time. In the 
Journal of the American Oriental Society, we have papers on Vaidik 
subjects by Mr. M. Bloomfield; on the Dravidians by T. 8S. Chand- 
ler; on negative clanses in the Rig-veda by Miss E. Channing; Hindu 
Eschatology and the Kathi Upanishad by Professor Whitney, whose 
severe criticisms of Professor Max Miiller’s work must be known 
to you all; and on the warrior caste in India and lexicographical notes 
on the Mahabhiérata by E. W. Hopkins, who also undertook the comple- 
tion of Mann’s Institutes on the death of Dr. A. C. Burnell. I would 
indicate the Atheneum, and Academy, amongst English papers, and 
the Oriental Journal to be published in Vienna, as a continuation of the 
Oesterreichische Monatsschrift fiir den Orient and the German Literary 
Gazette (Deutsche Litteraturzeitung) founded by Dr. Max Rédiger in 
Berlin, amongst foreign papers, other than the Journals of Societies, in 
which those engaged in Oriental studies will always find matters of in- 
terest, especially in the short notices of what has been done, or is being 
done, and has not yet been published. 
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Other Works.—In the invaluable series entitled ‘ Sacred Books of the 
East,’ translated by various Oriental scholars and edited by Professor 
F. Max Miller, we have, almost at first hand, ample materials for an accu- 
rate estimation of the religions of Asia, from Japan in the extreme east to 
Arabia in the west. Twenty-four volumes of the first series have been 
published, and a second series of twenty-four volumes has been commen- 
ced, of which the Satapatha-Brihmana, part II, by Professor Eggeling, 
and the Li-#, or ‘ Collection of treatises on the rules of propriety or cere- 
monial usages,’ forming parts II and III of the ‘ Texts of Confucianism,’ 
by the veteran Sinologist, Dr. James Legge, have reached us during the 
year. The following works are under publication :—Manu by Dr. G. Biih- 
ler ; the Grihya-stitras or rules of Vedic domestic ceremonies by Professor 
H. Oldenberg ; the Yasna, Visparad, Afrigdn, and Gdhs of the Zend-Aves- 
ta by the Rev. L. H. Mills; Vedic Hymns by Professor F. Max Miller; 
Nérada and some minor Law-books by Professor J. Jolly; and the 
Vedénta-siitras with Sankara’s commentary by Dr. G. Thibaut. In the 
Aryan section of the Anecdota series, also published af the Clarendon 
Press in Oxford, are several of the Buddhist texts of Japan and China, 
of which the last received is the Dharma-samgraha, a collection of Bud- 
dhist technical terms.. In the Divydddna, a collection of early Buddhist 
legends, edited by Professor Cowell and Mr. R. A. Neil, we have an addi- 
tion of some value to our extensive Buddhistic literature. Dr. G. Biihler 
too, has done good service by his translationof Pandit Bhagwén Lal’s 
work on Nepélese inscriptions, which, taken with Mr. Bendall’s ‘ Journey 
of literary and archeologica] research in Nepdl and Northern India’ and 
Dr. Wright's Nepal, has considerably advanced our knowledge of the 
early history of that country. 

During the year, one volume of the history of the ‘ Local Mu- 
hammadan dynasties of Gujardt’ by our late member Sir E. Clive 
Bayley has been published. It is partly based on work left un- 
finished at his death by Professor Dowson, and contains extracts 
relating to Gujarit from the Mirdt-t-Ahmadi, Mirdt-i-Sikandari, 
Tabakdt-i-Akbari, and other works. It is intended, so far as they can be 
recovered, that extracts from other works on Gujardt history only shall 
be presented in a second volume, The same volume contains an apipre- 
ciative notice by Colonel H. Yule of the lifo of Sir E. Clive Bayley and his 
work in India, much of which was performed through or for this Society. 
The year, too, has seen the publication of that very interesting work by 
Colonel H. Yule and the late A. C. Burnell, bearing the quaint title of 
‘Hobson-Jobson ’ and being a glossary of Anglo-Indian colloquial words 
and phrases, and of kindred terms, etymological, historical, geographical, 
and discursive. It fully bears out the promise of its somewhat compre- 
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hensive title, and brings together and learnedly digests scraps of inform- 
ation on the subjects discussed from almost all possible sources. Nor 
must I omit to mention the new edition of Mann's Institutes and the 
principal commentary thereon brought out by our member, the Honora- 
ble Réo Séhib V. N. Mandlik. Also the Subhishitévali of Vallabha- 
deva of Kashmir, containing extracts from the works of nearly 350 
different poets of Kashmir and upper India, and edited by Professor 
Peterson and Pandit Durgdé Prasid. The notes are especially valuable 
as affording much information regarding the lives of the authors and 
the places in which they wrote. ditions of the Yajur Veda in 
Vaidik, Sanskrit, and Hindi have appeared at Agra by Bhargava Jvdla 
Parshéda, and at Allahabad by Daydnand Sarasvati, the latter of whom 
is also bringing out a similar edition of the Rigveda. 

Lexicography—In lexicography and in the preparation of lists and 
grammars of dialects considerable advance has been made. Dr. Boéh- 
tlingk is bringing to completion the abbreviated edition of his great 
Sanskrit dictiomary ; and we look forward with interest to the appear- 
ance of Mr. Anandaram Borooah’s edition of the Amarakosha, of which 
also reprints have issued in Bombay and Caleutta during the year. In 
the Revue de linguistique et de Philologie comparée, M. R. de la Grasserie 
has a paper, comparing the words relating to number in all languages, 
and in which he advances several novel ideas as to the abstract and 
concrete conception of number in the various families of speech. 

Assam.—Dnue in a great measure to the encouragement offered by Mr. 
O. A. Elliott, when chief Commissioner of Assam, considerable activity 
has been shown of Jate in the preparation of lists and grammars of the 
languages of Assam. Amongst those of recent issue are the ‘Outline 
grammar of the Kachari language’ by the Rey. §. Endle ; ‘ Short account 
of the Kachdér Naga tribe with an outline grammar, vocabulary and 
illustrative sentences’ by Mr. O. A, Soppitt; and by the same writer a 
* Historical and Descriptive account of the Kachd4ri tribes in the north 
Kachér Hills with specimens of tales and folk-lore.’ Professor Avery, 
in the pages of the Journal of the American Oriental Society, has given 
us papers on the Garo language, that of the Lepchds of Sikkim, and that 
of the Ao-Nigas, inhabiting the hills forming the southern border of the 

“Sibsigar district; they call themselves Ao but are more commonly 
known by their Assamese names, Hatigonias, Dupdorias, Assiringias, &c. 
A dictionary of the Géro language is under preparation by the American 
Missionaries at Tura. Major Macgregor’s Singpho grammar and ‘ Rough 
notes on the Singphos and Khamptis,’ printed at Dibrugarh, are both of 
practical philological and ethnographical value. To these we may add Mr. 
Needham’s Abor grammar, Mr. MacCabo’s Ang4mi-Naiga grammar, and the 
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projected grammar of the Kiki by Mr. 0. A. Soppitt, of the Bhitia 
Ohanglo by Mr. E. Stack, and of the Giro and Miri, besides a Tipura 
yecabulary. There does not appear to be any sign of growth in the 
published indigenons Assamese literature, which seems to be confined 
chiefly to translations from the Bengili, and has not given us a single ori- 
ginal work of importance during the year. 

Burma.—From Burma we have Mr. James Gray’s educational works 
in Péli, his translation of ‘ Ancient proverbs and maxims from Burmese 
sources,’ and a Burmese primer, besides Meng Po Hla’s notes on Burmese 
and Pdli grammar, and a collection of Anglo-Burmese stories. Judson’s 
Anglo-Burmese dictionary, Oushing’s Shin dictionary, and Forbes’ ‘ Gom- 
parative grammar of the languages of Further India’ appear to hold 
their old position and have not been superseded. 

Semitic.—The issues in Arabic chiefly comprise extracts from tho 
Korén, grammars, and vocabularies, and another volume of Mr. M. 8. 
Howell’s ‘ Grammar of classical Arabic’ in English. 

Tranian Aryan.—The Parsis of Gujardt have reprinted the Vendidéd 
and other portions of the Zend scriptures with notes in Gujarati. Through- 
out upper India, Persian literature receives much attention and is consi- 
dered a necessary study both for the man of the world and the man of 
business. Reprints, with some original works, have appeared of poetical, 
historical, and especially of devotional treatises. Pushto has but a few 
works chiefly of a religious tendency. 

Indian Aryan.—Urdu is the popular literary language of the Musal- 
man population throughout upper India, and is cultivated also in Bombay 
and Madras. In number, its publications exceed those in any other lan- 
guage, and we have to record some progress in grammars and dictionaries 
froma purely native point of view. Hindi literature was enriched by a 
new edition of Tulsi Dis’s Ramayana, and, in the first and second books of 
extracts from Hindi, possesses an excellent chrestomathy. I would also 
mention the translation of some of Shakspeare’s plays by Kasindth Khat- 
tri and many original dramatic compositions. In Gujariti, besides a new 
English-Gujardti dictionary, there are reprints of old poems by M. Meheta, 
translations of the Yazna and Visparad with critical notes, and of the Ré- 
méayana, and also a collection of Jaina prayers in Migadhi and Gujarati. 
The Sindhi Vyutpatti-kosha contains a vocabulary of Sindhi words derived 

from Sanskrit roots. In Maréthi, there are few original works of im- 
portance, but there are several translations showing a high degree of 
cultivation. In Bibdri, the ‘ Comparative Dictionary of the Bihdri lan- 
guage’ by Dr. Hoernle and Mr. G. A. Grierson is making good progress, 
The second part is now all in type and the third is well advanced in ma- 
nuscript, and will fully come up to the great expectations formed of this, 
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the principal contribution to the lexicography of the Indian dialects 
that has appeared of late years. Mr. Grierson has published the 
sixth part of his “Seven grammars of the dialects and sub-dialects of 
the Bihéri language.” Those which have appeared comprise: 1. In- 
troductory with maps: 2. Bhojptiri dialect of Shdhabdd, Siran, Cham- 
péran, North Muzaffarpur and the eastern districts of the N. W. Pro- 
vinees: 3. Magadhi dialect of South Patna and Gayd: 4. Maithil 
Bhojpiri of Central and South Muzaffarpur: 5. South Maithilf dialect 
of south Darbhanga, north Munger and the Madheptira subdivision of 
Bhigalpur: 6. south Maithil-Magadhi dialect of south Munger and the 
Barh subdivision of Patna. There remain only the two last parts, treat- 
ing of the border dialects between Bengali and Bihari, and containing 
many forms of special interest. These are in the press and will shortly 
be published. 

Dravidian.—Amongst the Dravidian languages of southern India, the 
Tamil appears to hold the first place as well for the quality as for the 
quantity of thé work produced. S. M. Natésa Sistri has published 
a translation of the Sanskrit play Mudrdérdkshasa, and, in the Revue de 
lingwistique, Mr. Gérard Devéze has a translation into French of the Tamil 
edition of Sakuntald, of which another version has been published by 
A. S. Venkatdchiri. Several translations from the Mahdbbfrata and 
Rémfyana and some excellent anthologies have appeared, of which 
I would notice the collection for the matriculation examination and 
that for the First Arts containing parts of the Tamil Naladiyar and Vil- 
liputtur Bharatam. In grammars, we have reprints of Pope’s excellent 


catechisms, Mahalingaiyar’s grammar, the Nanndl of Pf&vanandi in ~ 


Tamil and English, and a new edition of the Nanntil Kandtgdt Uras, 
besides a work on Tamil prosody. In Telugu, we must notice the 
Sabdaratnékaram, a new dictionary based on Johnson’s and illustrat- 
ing each word by extracts from authors considered classical ; and, though 
a school-book, T. Anjaneya Sistri’s elementary grammar. The text- 
books for the University examinations contain excellent selections, and 
to these I would add K. Virésalingam’s translations of some of Shak- 
speare’s plays and of some of Kaliddsa’s dramas and Sitarima Sistri’s 
Mudrdérakshasa. The Rev. E. Droese of Bhagalpur has brought to our 
notice, in his ‘ Introduction to the Malto language and vocabulary ’ and 
in two small tracts, a dialect spoken by the hill-men of the Santhdél 
country of which very little was previously known. It appears to be 
an offshoot of the great Dravidian family of speech, which here reaches 
its extreme north-eastern limit. The new text-book for the matricula- 
tion examination in Malayélim contains the Ohdnakya Siitram and 
part of the Patémdla Vrittam ; the Basel Mission sends out the Gospels 
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in Tula and school-books in Kénarese and Malnydlim, and Séshagiri 
Sistri has commenced a series of notes on Aryan and Dravidian phi- 
lology. In Kénarese, besides school-books, is the Ventsanhdr, adapted 
from Bhatta Nirdjyana and founded on one of the popular stories regard. 
ing the five Pandavas. 

Vernacular literatwre—Even in a brief survey like the present one, I 
cannot omit to notice the progress made in literature in general, as shown 
by the records of the Library Department of Goveroment. Under Act 
XXV of 1867, for the regulation of printing-presses and newspapers, and 
for the preservation of copies and registration of books printed in British 
India, a book is kept in every Province called a ‘ Catalogue of books printed 
in British India.’ In this book is entered particulars of every publication 
showing title, language, author, subject, place and date of printing, and 
price, so that in this way we have a complete record of the indigenous 
literaturo of the country. Every quarter, theso lists are published in 
English in the local Gazettes, with, in some cases, explanatory notices 


of the contents. When it is remembered that the annual issues compriso— 


over 8000 separate publications, it will be understood that it would 
be impossible now to attempt any detailed review of the immense mass 
of literature thus brought to our notice, but it is possible to give you 
some idea of the work done in the principal Provinces, aud thus indicate 
from the best of evidence what are the subjects that attract most atten- 
tion and whither tho increased literary activity that characterises the 
present decade tends. 

Now, gentlemen, there is nothing in the dictum of our founder 
already mentioned to you, that prohibits us from attending to these 
matters, We are not a purely arehevlogical Society, and, though, 
perhaps, discussions on social and political questions are wisely ex- 
cluded from our mectings and our publications, tho scientific aspects 
of these questions still remain with us. ‘lo tho students of the many 
languages and more numerous dialects of India, the translations into 
them and the original works produced form valuable material for purely 
philological purposes, even the veriest school-book affording some aid. 
If to these be added the numerous anthologies of both prose and poetry 
selected and annotated by educated natives to whom the language is a 
living one, the large number of dramas, poems, novels, essays, and short 
slorics, most with some literary merit, I may snfely say that the time has. 
come when more attention may well be paid, by those amongst us who 
are qualified for the task, to the study and review of this great evi- 
dence of literary effort. India has its poets and its playwrights in every 
Province, and if we may judge from the number and frequency of each: 
issue, and the translations into almost every language of the more popu- 
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lar authors, India also has an andience capable of enjoying poetry, 
the drama, and fiction, to an extent not generally accepted. I would 
therefore commend these apparently dry lists to your notice in the belief 
that they are capable of affording much of practical interest and value in 
connection with almost all the linguistic, historical, religious, social, and 
political questions of the day. 

Bengal.—Taking up the Bengal register, I find that in tho year® 
1885-86 there are 2,572 entries, of which 762 refer to educational works 
and 1,810 to non-educational works, During the first quarter of the year 
1886, there were 523 entries, of which quite sixty per cent. were partly or 
wholly in Bengili, the other prinzipal languages being English, Sanskrit, 
UDriyé, and Hindi. Amongst them were 83 issues of periodicals and 145 
publications devoted to educational purposes, which include school-books, 
anthologies for the local vernacular examinations, and treatiscs on law 
and medicine. In Bengal, as indeed in all India, literary effort, apart 
from edacational work, is more occupied with religion than with any 
other subject. This tendency is clearly exhibited in the record before 
us, not only in a sustained attempt at a revival of Hinduism itself, but 
in a strong reaction against the rationalistic spirit and European iaflu- 
ence observable in the vernacular literature of late years. 

Though many of these works comprise merely reprints of stories 
from the Mahibhirata, or the Ramiiyana, which, quaintly enough, tho 
recorder remarks are intended for the ‘ ill-educated or orthodox,’ others 
are original works of value, amongst which mention may be made of the 
Krishna Oharitré of Bankim Chandra Chatarji, in which the Krishna 
myths are criticised. In the part just published, the author shows that 
the conception of Krishna in the Mahibhirata is that of the perfect man, 
of the ideal humanity in its widest sense. R.C. Datta, in his ‘ Sansdr,’ 
gives us a faithful picture of middle-class Bengili life, and Sasadhar 
Tarkachurdmani, in his ‘ Dharma Vydkhhya,’ anattempt at a scientific 
exposition of the rites and doctrines of Hinduisy. Rajanikdinta Gupta 
has issued partof his history of the Sepoy War; T. N. Mukharji, part 
of his encyclopedia; Shyim Lal Goswimi, a mythological dictionary ; 
and Rima Nirdyana Vidydratna, the continuations of several Sanskrit 
works with Bengali translations, chiefly relating to Vaishnava literature. 
In Hindi, Damodar Sdstri has given an account of his travels in 
southern India, and, in Uriya, Fakir Mohan Senipati, the well-known 
poet, continues his versified translation of tho Mahabharata. Fic- 
tion, poetry, the drama, and essays, social and political, form an im- 
portant section and represent all schools of thought, conservative, pro- 
pressive, liberal, radical, and almost revolutional. There is hardly a 


® From July 1885, to the end of June 1886 is usually intended. 
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movement of interest that is not reflected in these lists, and they indi- 
cate more clearly than anything else the influences and aspirations at 
work, at least amongst the educated ; so that their record may, perhaps, 
be taken as the measure of the mental activity in any given direction. 

Madras.—In Madras, the yearly issues average about 1000 chiefly in 
Tamil, Telugu, and Malaydélim. During the first quarter of 1886, there 
were 249 publications, of which 16 were English; 41 Tamil; 21 Telugu; 
18 Malay4lim ; 2 KAnarese ; and 8 Hindustani, besides others in Sanskrit, 
Arabic, Konkani, Badagu, Kurgi, and Tulu, and periodicals in several 
languages. In Tamil, besides grammars and anthologies, we have nu- 
merous religious works in praise of Vindéyaka, Subramaniya, Pirvati, 
and other Saiva deities, also translations into Tamil from Sanskrit. The 
Telugu series comprise reprints of the Telugu Bhagavat, educational 
works, and, notably, translations from Kaliddsa’s works. There are also 
some essays on social subjects and novels, one of which is designed to 
urge the necessity of female education, The publications in Malaydélim 
are almost entirely sectarian and in the Mopla dialect and Arabic cha- 
racter. They are chiefly devoted to the praise of the great saints and 
Ghazis who are held in estimation by the Musalmén Moplas in Madras. 
The Tamil and Telugu publications show that considerable impetus 
has been given to literary pursuits of late years, and that much progress 
has been made in adapting those languages to the necessities of the 
higher objects now aimed at. 

Bombay.—The average annual issues in the Bombay Presidency may 
be set down at about 2000, of which about 400 represent periodical litcra- 
ture. In the first quarter of 1886, there were 497 entries, of which 69 only 
were periodicals, and of the remainder only 80 educational. The lan- 
guages were English (14), Mardthi (115), Gujardti (111), Sanskrit (45), 
besides Arabic, Arabic-Sindhi, Persian, Urdu, Kénarese, Hindi, Brij, 
Marwari, and bilingual and others (79). Amongst the Mardthi publi. 
cations, we may notice translations from Sanskrit and a number of 
original dramas, besides poetry, essays, and novels. The poets Tukar4m 
and Rémdas appear to hold a high place in popular estimation, and wo 
have from native sources some account of their life and works. Amongst 
social subjects, widow-remarriage, infant-marriages, forest-conservancy, 


and the burlesque of Western habits exhibited by some zealous reformers ” 


are prominent: whilst there is a journal devoted entirely to tales ori- © ™ 


ginal and translated, and Durgd Prasida’s valuable Kévyamdla. In Gu- 
jarati, besides translations of Pérsi religions works and Jaina treatises, we 
have a translation of Don Quixote, which has been favourably reviewed 
by the vernacular press. I may mention here that the notes of the Bom- 
bay recorder are more descriptive than those of any other Province. 
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Panjdb.—The issues registered in the Panjab average about 1800 per 
annum chiefly in Urda, Panjdbi, Hindi, Persian, and Arabic. In the first 
quarter of 1886, there were 645 entries, of which 97 represented periodi- 
cals. Of the remainder, 116 were educational works, and 433 non-educa- 
tional, comprising 7 English works, 43 Arabic, 31 Persian, 206 Urdu, 
141 Panjébi, 65 Hindi, 2 Pashto, 9 Sanskrit, 1 Sindhi, and 42 bi- and 
trilingual works. The Arabic issnes were chiefly confined to parts of 
the Koréin and the Persian to reprints and religious works. The 
large Urdu series contains in addition much purely literary work, such 
as dramas, histories, poetry, essays, and novels, besides papers on medi- 
cine, the arts, and on social subjects. The Hindi issues comprise reli- 
gious works, dramas, stories, poetry, and essays on philological and 
social subjects. The Panjibi publications appear in the Guramukhi, 
Nagari, Arabic, and Persian characters, and include a large proportion of 
works on the Sikh religion, and on the exploits of Musalmdn saints, 
besides stories, poetry, reprints of Safi works, and practical treatises on 
medicine, cattle-disease, law, and agriculture. Taken as a whole, the 
record indicates a healthy tone in the Province, and, though there are 
not many original works of importance, the presence of such a large 
proportion of lighter literature shows a capacity to receive and enjoy it 
for which one was not prepared. 

N.-W. P. and Oudh.—The yearly issnes in the N.-W. Provinces 
and Ondh average about 1,450, chiefly in Urdu, Hindi, Persian, and 
Sanskrit, of which about 100 represent periodicals and about one- 
fifth of the whole is devoted to educational purposes. During the 
first quarter of 1886, the entries show: 3 English; 78 Urdu; 120 
Hindi; 9 Sanskrit; 3 Arabic; 15 Persian, and 50 polyglot pub- 
lications besides periodicals. The Urdu series comprises original works 
in biography, the drama, fiction, history, poetry, law, medicine, and 
philology, besides translations from English, Persian, and Arabic. 
The Hindi publications are remarkable for their collections of popu- 
lar poetry and songs of the people, and, with the aid of the numerous 
commentators on the first and second books of selections from the Hindi, 
afford valuable material for a critical examination of the literary lan- 
guage. The bdrah-mdsi, or songs of the twelve months, are particularly 
curious and occur in several recensions and apparently by different 
authors. The drama not only finds subjects from those inexhaustible 
repertoires, the Mahabhdrata and Ramayana, but are the vebicle also for 
critcising many social foibles, and generally exhibit a healthy tone. 
There is not much to record from the Central Provinces, Assam, or 
Barma, and, in the two last, the major portion of what exists is entirely 
due to foreign aid. 
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The Oriental Oongress.—The Oriental Congress, held at Vienna 
from the 27th September to the 2nd October last, is one of tho events to” 
which this Society looks forward with particular interest and wo 
were fortunate to have as delegate Dr. Hoernle, our Philological 
Secretary, whilst he and Mr. G. A. Grierson were present as delegates 
from the Government of India and Dr. Bhandarkdér from the Chiefs 
of KAthiawér. Amongst the papers of interest to Indian students 
read at the Congress, mention may be made of Mr. O. Bendall’s 
paper on a manuscript procured by him in Nepil, which appears 
to be a fragment of a rare work on grammar used by the Bud- 
dhists in Nepdl, and in a hitherto apparently unknown character, 
He also noticed an inscription in the Indian Museum in an unknown 
character, probably one of those alluded to in Buddhist works, Pro- 
fessor Jolly, known to you as Tagore Law lecturer, read a short note 
on his forthcoming edition of Manu’s Institutes, of which so many 
reprints have appeared of late. Ihave no doubt that the learned Pro- 
fessor will make his issue an editio princeps, so far as careful editing and 
annotation is concerned. Dr. Hoernle, too, gave an account of an old 
manuscript found in the Panj4b, which he shows to be a work on arith- 
metic in the so-called Gathé dialect. Mr. G. A. Grierson read a paper 
on the medimval vernacular literature of upper India with special refer- 
ence to Tulsi Das, the translator into Hindi of the Rimfyana, Captain 
Temple, who is known to us for his labours in connection with Indian 
archwology and folk-lore, read a paper on the Panjabi epic Hira rénjha 
by Waris Shah, and urged the publication of a correct text. I trust that 
on your behalf I may be able to say that we should gladly p&blish a clas- 
sical work of the nature if we could find a competent editor. Captain 
Temple also brought to notice that the Government of India had abo- 
lished the appointment held by Mr. Fleet as official epigraphist. In the 
discussion which followed it was agreed that this action of the Indian 
Government was a real loss to science. 

Next followed a lecture by Dr. Stein on the Paropamisus or 
Hindu Kush in ancient records. Guided by the oldest Greek form of 
the name Parnasos, as given by Aristotle, he was enabled to identify it 
with the mountain Upairagaena of the Zend Avesta, The meaning of 
this latter name is ‘higher than the flight of an eagle,’ and, curious to 
say, in a story given by Hiuen Tsiang, the mountain is said to be too high 
for birds to fly over so that they have to cross it on foot. A similar 
legend is recorded by Marco Polo, the Emperor Baber, and, in our 
times, by Burnes. Dr. Stein considers that much information on the an- 
cient geography of Afghdnistén may be gleaned from the Zend writings. 
Dr. Kubn also gave a note on the dialects of the Hindu Kush from 
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materials furnished to him by Captain Tanner of the Survey Depart- 
ment during the Afghién war. He was of opinion that these dialects, 
together with the Kashmiri, and the Romani of the gypsies, formed a 
special group among the languages of the Indian branch of the Aryan 
family. This opinion was not generally accepted ; and, in the discussion 
that followed, Mr. Leland, the greatest living authority on the Romani 
language, suggested that there was a race at the present day in the 
Panjib that called themselves ‘Rom’ and spoke Romani. This state- 
ment was not supported by those present acquainted with the dialects 
of the Panjib, but I may mention that, in the Mahdbhérata, a tribe of 
Romanas is mentioned who inhabited a country to the north-west of the 
Panjab and are possibly one with the Rums of Waimastén. Mr. Macauliffe 
‘then gave an account of the discovery of a manuscript giving interesting 
details of the life of Baba Nanak, founder of the Sikh religion. 

Linguistic Survey.—Mr. Grierson brought to the notice of the Congress 
the necessity for a scientific survey of the Indian dialects, a project in 
which I heartily concur. I entirely agree with him that the literary or go- 
vernment language of any tract is widely different from the language actu- 
ally spoken by the people, and that the polite language learned by Euro- 
peaus, and by natives who desire to converse with Europeans, is totally 
distinct from that used by the same natives in their homes. I have 
had frequently practical experience of this difference, and it was only 
after some years of isolated residence in an out-of-the-way district and 
continued converse with the people themselves that I was able to get 
rid of the bad start with the bungalow ke zabdn and the kachahri ke 
zabén and make myself understood by them, Except for philological 
purposes, I am heretic enough, however, to be glad to see some ap- 
proach to unity, through this ‘bungalow cum court’ language, though 
sorry to feel that this unity is reached on such a mongrel and entire- 
ly unsatisfactory basis. I trust that I may safely say that the project 
of an accurate survey of Indian dialects put forth by Mr Grierson and 
supported by the distinguished members of the Oriental Congress will 
have the warm and hearty support of this Society also. 

Anthropological Survey.—And now 1 must refer to the survey of the 
people themselves as to their physical characteristics, institutions, laws, 
and social rules that is actually in progress under Mr. H. Risley’s gui- 
dance. The scheme has been framed from the first so as to serve two 
distinct purposes, the one in the main administrative, the other principal- 
ly scientific, and I understand that this distinction will be maintained 
in publishing the results. For administrative uses, it is proposed to 
embody, in the form of an ethnographic glossary, a descriptive record of 
all that is known, or can by systematic inquiry be ascertained within a 
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reasonable time, regarding the tribes, castes, sects, and occupations of 
the people of Bengal. The inquiry is being conducted, on lines which 
have received the approval of European ethnologists, by a large body of 
official and non-official observers in every district in this Province; and 
the attempt has been made to distribute the work of collecting facts in 
such a manner as to secure that the statements of each observer shall be 
checked and verified hy those of others. 

Starting from this body of recorded facts, it is proposed to endeavour 
to classify the people of Bengal according to their ethnic affinities, and to 
separate and distinguish the various race elements which have combined 
to form the population as we now find it. It is hoped that some light 
may be thrown upon this obscure subject by the series of anthropolo- 
gical measurements now being collected in Bengal, the N.-W. Provinces, 
and the Central Provinces under a scheme recently sanctioned by the 
Government of Bengal. Special interest attaches to these experiments 
as being the first attempt on a large scale to apply the anthropometric 
system elaborated by the French school of anthropologists to the eluci- 
dation of the ethnological problems so prominent in India. There are, 
indeed, some reasons for expecting that India, and especially Bengal, 
may prove to be an exceptionally favourable field for anthropometric re- 
search. Many races meet in these provinces, and the effect of the caste 
system has been on the whole to keep them apart, and to preserve the 
characteristic physical type of each from being obscured or obliterated by 
the promiscuous crossing which has thrown difficulties in the way of 
anthropological work in Europe. 

Biology.—The domain of Biology isso extensive and the works and 
papers dealing with it, even in matters that should prove of interest to 
us in India, are so numerous and scattered, that I can only barely at- 
tempt to notice a few of the subjects. It is also to be remembered that, 
here too, the publications for the first half of 1886 only have reached 
India in the great majority of cases, and that we can only deal with a 
portion of the year. It may not be known to many of you that owing 
to the enlightened advocacy of the project by Surgeon-General Simpson, 
the Government of India has, during the course of the year, liberally 
provided for the publication of a new periodical devoted specially to 
scientific work of a biological character. It is entitled ‘ Scientific Me- 
moirs by Medical Officers of the Army in India,’ and the first number has 
appeared containing two papers by a member of our Society Dr. D. D, 
Cunningham, one ‘On the relation of Cholera to the Schizomycete organ- 


isms,’ and the other ‘On the presence of peculiar parasitic organisms in - 


the tissue of a specimen of Dehli boil.’ A publication of this character 
should fulél s very useful end, in encouraging medical men in this 
country to devote their leisure to science. 
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Biological Laboratory.—The operations of the Biological Laboratory 
have been continued during the year, and the most interesting results 
obtained, in so far as work specially relating to cholera is concerned, 
were those in a series of experiments on the effect of subcutaneous inocu- 
lation of the so-called choleraic comma-bacilli into the bodies of guinea- 
pigs. These in the first place clearly showed that any such inoculations 
are not unattended by serious risks, as, where a sufficient quantity of the 
bacilli were introduced, death with very well defined lesions occurred 
in a large proportion of cases. Great multiplication of the bacilli within 
the system was found to have occurred, especially along the lymphatic 
channels, with extensive softening of tissue and sanguineous effusion. 
The spread of the bacilli was not limited to the subcutaneons lymphatic 
spaces, but also involved the peritoneal cavity, which is, of course, merely a 
huge lymphatic space. From this they extended into the interior of the 
intestinal canal, where they had multiplied in excess, extensive softening 
and desquamation of the epithelial layer having occurred, sometimes to 
the extent of complete denudation of the entire mucous surface. The 
bacilli could not be detected in the substance of the solid organs, but 
cultivations showed that they were present in limited numbers in the 
blood. It could not be definitely shown that the morbid condition in 
the animals was of a truly choleraic nature, and the principal importance 
of the results lies in the fact that they clearly show that, whether the 
comma bacilli be or be not the cause of cholera, the mere presence of 
excessive numbers of them within the intestinal tract in any animal is no 
proof that this was necessarily the site of primary invasion of the 

stem. : 
‘i The late Dr. Stolicska.—As a fasciculus of the memoirs published 
in the series known as the ‘ Scientific results of the second Yarkand 
mission,’ we have a paper on the life and work of the late F. Stoliczka, 
the well-known palmontologist of the Geological Survey, and for 
years a distinguished member and office-holder of this Society. The 
paper has been written by Prof. V. Ball, also a member of this 
Society, and contains much of interest to all engaged in biological work. 
I may be allowed to quote from one of Stoliczka’s papers as bearing on 
one of the reasons why such attention is paid tothe preparation of 
accurate lists of species occurring in each region. He writes :—“ the study 
of local faunas must, for some time at least, continue one of the most im- 
portant means of leading to a full understanding of Indian Zoology. 
India combines such an enormous variety of physical conditions, namely, 
differences of level, climate, and vegetation, all of which have to be 
studied in connection with the animal life, that one is almost lost in the 
‘chaos of information required, and is very apt to overlook conditions 
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which may be essential for the explanation, not only of peculiarities ag . 


regards distinction of species, but also of those relating to geographical 
distribution.” In the observation of phenomena bearing on geographi- 
cal distribution, we have, perhaps, one of the most fascinating studies 
connected with biology. Give an expert, say a butterfly, and he should 
be able to state within a degree or two its range, and with it the flora 
of the region that the insect inhabits; and even the religion of the people 
of the country, for all alike are affected more or less by climatic zones : 
puritanism does not flourish in the tropics nor does lotus-eating find a 
permanent home in northern climes. 

Indian Musewm.—Students of biology have in the Zoological Gar- 
dens and in the collections lodged in the Indian Museum ample materials 
for the study of our Indian fauna. The gardens are, in addition, a re4 
cognised recreative resort of the Calcutta public, and the Museum i 
even more attractive, for, during the last year for which a report 
been made, it had 380,297 visitors, of whom 3,987 were European mal 
and 1,008 European females, and 297,942 were native males an 
77,360 native females, giving a daily average of 1,584 persons. In 


certain way both these Institutions must be considered as importany - P 


factors in the education of the masses, and in a quiet way do much 


spread abroad some idea of Natural Science, for which no other means — 


exist, The Indian Museum is practically the Museum of this Society, 
having been based on our collections, and, thongh it has now far out- 
grown any limits that it could possibly have reached if it had remained 
with us, we have more than a common interest in its progress. Over 10,000 


specimens were added to the collections during the year, of which the - 


great majority were invertebrates. Attention may be called to the 
North American vertebrates, the Eastern Crustacea, corals, sponges, 
and the huge crab from Japan, the Mergui moths, Indian ants, and the 
European Diptera and Hymenoptera ; besides coins, fragments of sculp- 
ture from Yiisafzdi, and an inscription from Buddhd Gayé. 

The Trustees permitted Dr. Anderson to take the zoological collec- 
tion, made by him on their behalf in the Mergui archipelago off the 
coast of Tenasserim, to England for identification and publication of 
the results. These have now commenced to appear in the form of a 
special volume of tho Journal of the Linnean Society (vol. XXI). The 
part received contains the Madreporaria by Prof. P. Martin Duncan, 
the Holothurians by Prof. F. Jeffrey Bell, and the Lepidoptera by Mr. F. 
Moore. The other parts will contain eighteen papers by distinguished 
naturalists on different branches of science. Mr. W. L. Distant has 
undertaken to write for the Trustees, a ‘Monograph of the Fastern 
Cicadide,’ a most difficult group, and Colonel Swinhoe of the Bombay 
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Staff Corps and Mr. B. Cotes will bring out a list of the Indian moths. 
Mr. Wood-Mason has been engaged in investigating the disease 
called pébrine, which affects both the cultivated and wild silkworm, and 
was so particularly virulent during the last season as to amount to 
an epidemic. In many cases, whole batches of worms died without 
spinning any silk, the glandular tissue of the silk-glands and all the 
other tissues of the body being full of the spore-like bodies that cause 
the disease and to which the name Nosemu bombycis has been given. 
The Trustees have fitted up a biological laboratory for the prosecu- 
tion of such studies, and I trust that ere long this essential part of the 
functions of a State Museum may be established on a firm basis. 

Bombay Societies.— We have to welcome; as fellow-workers in the field 
of biology, the Bombay Natural History Society and the Bombay An- 
thropological Society, and trust that they may have a long and useful 
career before them. But I may be permitted to suggest that they should 
amalgamate with the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society and 
employ the Journal of that Society for biological as well as for philolo- 
gical and archmological purposes as we do ours. 

Vertebrata.—In the Proceedings of the Zoological Society, Mr. W. 
T. Blanford gives us a complete systematic account of the genus Para- 
dowurus and describes an apparently new species, P. jerdoni. He 
reduces the 49 specific names in existence, to 11 species, of which he 
figures two, P. aureus and P. jerdoni, from the Palni Hills of the Madras 
Presidency. The same writer has in preparation a work on Indian 
Mammals which, from his well-known qualifications for the task, will 
be eagerly looked for by Indian naturalists. In the same Journal, Mr. 
Oldfield Thomas has a paper on the Mammalia—numbering some 400 
specimens—presented to the British Museum by our member Mr. A. O. 
Hume. The collection consisted of a few specimens from Simla, Dehli, 
the Nilgiris, and the Andaman and Nicobar islands, but the great mass 
of it came from Sdmbhar, Manipur, Tenasserim, and the Malay penin- 
sula, whence two new species and one new variety are described and 
figured. The zoology of the Maldive islands is the subject of a brief 
note by Mr. C. W. Rosset, and Dr. Sclater presents a notice ‘Of the 
species of wild goats,’ including the ibex of the Western Himalaya. 

In the same Journal, Mr. F. H. H. Guillemard has six papers on 
the birds of the Eastern Archipelago, collected during the voyage of 
the yacht ‘ Marchesa,’ in which many new species are described. Mr. T. 
Bowdler Sharpe, too, has commenced his notes on the magnificent series 
of Indian birds presented to the British Museum by Mr. A. O. Hume, 
and also gives a notice of some birds from Perak. In the Ibis, M. 
Menzbier has a list of the birds of the Upper Tarim, Kasbgaria ; Major 
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Yerbury contributes another of the birds of Aden and its neighbour- 
hood; Dr. T. von Madarasz describes two new birds from Tibet; and 
Mr. Sharpe has a notice on a collection of birds from Muscat and others 
from Fao and Bushire in the Persian Gulf. Mr. Murray of the Karachi 
Museum has issued a prospectus for a new edition of Jerdon’s ‘ Birds of 
India,’ rendered necessary by the large additions to the number of species 
and the modifications of system introduced since the first edition was 
published. The number of Indian birds now known may be estimated 
to be nearly 1,700, whilst Jerdon has given only 1,008, and many of 
- these being imperfectly or inaccurately described are scarcely identifi- 
able. In this connection, mention must be made of Dr. Stejneger’s 
scheme of classification in Mr. T. 8. Kingsley’s fourth volume of the 
‘ Standard Natural History,’ published in Boston. It appears to be almost 
entirely new, that is, as regards the larger divisions of the Class Aves, 
and especially in relation to its fossil forms, and is spoken of by Mr. 
Evans. in the Zoological Record as the most remarkable ornithological 


work of the year. In ‘ Ornis,’ a new periodical for ornithology, issued - 


at Vienna by Drs. R. Blasius and G. v. Hayek, we have a paper by Dr. 
Blasius on the birds of Celebes, and Mr. H. O. Forbes, in ‘A Natu- 
ralist’s Wanderings in the Eastern Archipelago,’ gives notes on the Avian 
Fauna of the Keeling Islands, Sumatra, Timor-laut, and Burn. 

An account of the earth-snakes of the peninsula of India and of 
Ceylon by Colonel R. H. Beddome appears in the Annals and Magazine 
of Natural History. In the Proceedings of the Zoological Society, Mr. 
G. A. Boulenger gives a list of the species of Batrachians added to the 
British Museum since 1882, which includes several Indian species and a 
new one from Perik. Those interested in these studies will find a dis- 
cussion on the classification adopted by Mr. Boulenger in the Bulletin de 
la Société Zoologique de France. In the American Naturalist, Mr. A. W. 
Butler has notes on the hibernation of Tortoises and Batrachians, 
and M. G. Tirant has published in Saigon ‘ Notes sur les Reptiles ot 
les Batraciens de la Cochinchine et du Cambodge,’ whilst A. A. W. 
Hubrecht, in ‘ Midden Sumatra,’ gives a list of the same animals from that 
island. This fauna has been examined for south-east Borneo by T. G. 
Fischer (Arch. fiir Nat. li) ; for Mindanao in the Philippines by the 
same writer (T. B. Hamb, ii), and for China by O. Bosttger (Verh. xxiv, 
xxv); who describe many new species and offer much of interest to 
Indian herpetologists. 

Invertebrata.—In Conchology, we have to record the continua- 


tion of Sowerby’s ‘Thesaurus Conchyliorum,’ and of the ‘Land and 


Freshwater Mollusca of India’ by an old member of our Society, Colonel 
Godwin-Austen; of the latter the fifth part has been received. The 
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Manual of Conchology issued by the Philadelphia Society continues to 
uphold its high reputation, due in a great measure to its being founded 
on perhaps the finest collection in the world. 

Amongst the invertebrates of India, butterflies and moths find 
most fayour with entomologists. The recently issued second volume 
of Mr. de Nicéville’s ‘ Butterflies of India, Burma and Ceylon’ fully keeps 
up the reputation achieved by the first volume. Mr. W. L. Distant has 
given us the final instalment of his ‘ Rhopalocera Malayana,’ and Mr. 
F. Moore one of his ‘ Lepidoptera of Ceylon.’ In Mr. A. G. Butler's 
‘ Illustrations of typical specimens of Lepidoptera Heterocera in the Bri- 
tish Museum ' will be found many Indian species, and Mr. G. Semper at 
Wiesbaden has published a work on the ‘ Butterflies of the Philippines 
and the Indo-Malayan Lepidopterous fauna.’ In the Proceedings of the 
Zoological Society are papers on the Lepidoptera collected by Commander 
Carpenter in upper Burma during 1885-86 by Mr. Butler; an im- 
portant revision of the butterflies of the genus Parnassius by Mr. Elwes ; 
on Lepidoptera collected by Major Yerbury in the N. W. Panjab by Mr. 
Butler; and a notice of a small collection of dragon-flies from Murree 
in the Panjib by Mr. W. F. Kirby, almost the only special notice of 
this family in India of recent years. In the Annals and Magazine of 
Natural History are papers ‘on the genus Terias’ by Mr. A. G. Butler ; 
on four new species of butterflies from Burma by Mr. H. Grose Smith; 
and the contiunation of his contributions to our knowledge of Malayan 
entomology by Mr. W. L. Distant. The same writer has a paper on 
butterflies from Perik in the Hntomologist ; and, in the Transactions of 
the Bntomological Society, the Rev. W. Fowler has one on a small col- 
lection of the coleopterous family Dangurid@ from Assam. In the Bul- 
letin de la Société Zoologique de France there is an important and in- 
structive paper by M. R. Dubois on the production of light-in certain 
species of the coleopterous family Hlateride, which deals with the phe- 
nomenon from a physiological point of view, and should be of great 
service in similar investigations in India, where there are so many of 
these light-bearing species. In the Berlin Entomologische Zeitschrift 
is a learned paper by Canus on the honey-bee in ancient India which 
will form the literary complement to Mr. Douglas’ paper on Indian bees. 
Though not strictly within the scope of this notice, I cannot omit 
to mention the continuation of the great series of works connected 
with the ‘ Voyage of the Challenger’ and those belonging to the ‘ Biologia 
Centrali-Americana’ edited and published by Messrs. Godman and Salvin. 

Botany.—As regards botanical exploration, the past year has been 
one of considerable activity. Dr. Aitchison, the indefatigable traveller 
and botanist, who is also a member of our Society, was attached to the 
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Afgh4n Frontier-delimitation Commission, and has returned to England ~ 


with a large collection of dried plants, of which the main portion con- 
sisted of about 800 species in 10,000 specimens. These are now being 
arranged under his own supervision at Kew, and a conspectus of the 
Flora of the region traversed by the Commission is under preparation 
by Dr. Aitchison and Mr. W. B. Hemsley, of the Kew Herbarium. 
This will contain*® descriptions of about one hundred new species, besides 
adding to our knowledge of many obscure plants of considerable econo- 
mic importance. Foremost among these are those belonging to the 
Umbellifere, of which several yield valuable gum-resins, known in 
commerce as gum-ammoniacum, gum-galbanum, assafotida, do. On 
the North-eastern frontier, Mr. O. B. Clarke has very considerably 
extended our hitherto scanty knowledge of the Flora of the Naga 
Hills by his herborizations near Kohima and in Manipur; while 
he has added not a few species to the already extensive Flora of the 
Khasia Hills. Mr. Clarke proceeded to England in November, taking his 
collections with him; and before long we may expect to have something 
concerning them from his prolific pen. While exploration has been 
thus vigorously carried on, herbarium work has by no means been 
neglected, Dr. King, of the Royal Botanic Garden, has, during the 
year, brought to a conclusion his monograph on the large and difficult 
genus Ficus on which he has been engaged for some time. Dr. 
King’s observations on the structure of the flowers of the genus 
have brought to light some hitherto unsuspected sexual arrangements, 
and, on the basis of these, he has founded a sub-division of the genus 
into seven sub-genera. A short account of this new classification is 
contained in a paper read at a recent meeting ofthis Society. Mr. 
Duthie, of the Botanical Garden at Sahérunpur, a member of our Society, 
has published during the year, an excellent account of the * Fodder 
grasses of Northern India.’ Mr. Duthie’s book affords an admirable 
illustration of the kind of accurate help which science may be made to 
give in the ordinary affairs of domestic life. For the book pnts us in the 
way of learning how to feed our cattle and our cavalry and troop horses 
on the grasses that grow naturally in the neighbourhood of every can- 
tonment in Upper India, without going to the expense of cultivating 
exotic plants for fodder. The book which thus helps to deliver us from 
the tender mercies of the voracions Commissariat contractor is withal 
fair to look on; for it is profusely supplied with nature-printed illustra~ 
tions of all the chief grasses of Hindustan proper and of the Panjab. 


* For a faller description of Dr. Aitchison’s work see the issue of Nature for 
the 23rd of December 1986, and a paper read by him before the Pharmaceutical 
Society on the 8th December. 
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The Dictionary of Indian Eeonomic products which, it is understood, 
our fellow-member, Dr. George Watt, has for some time been engaged 
upon has, I believe, advanced in progress during the year. By the 
addition to the Empire of the province of Upper Burma, a most 
important botanic region was rescued from the dominion of misrule ; 
let us hope that it may before long be also wrested from the realms 
of ignorance. In Upper Burma, the Indo-Malayan and Chinese Floras 
are known to interosculate,-and a rich botanic harvest awaits the 
explorer of those regions when order shal] have been sufficiently restored 
to make the pursuit of knowledge moderately safe. I trust it may be 
the pleasant duty of a very early successor to me in this chair to chro- 
nicle to you the return of a scientific explorer from the hitherto unknown 
China-Burmese frontier. 

Geological Survey.—In reviewing the progress for the year in 
Geological work in India, we may give the first place to economic results ; 
and these unfortunately do not fulfil expectations. Coal is about the 
only mineral that need be mentioned, for, besides it (with the excep- 
tion of iron), India has not proved rich in metals. The explorations 
in the Rémpur coal-field in Chhatisgarh have proved disappointing, 
notwithstanding the abundance of carbonaceous outcrops, nor has the 
Umariya coal-field in the Rewa basin been a complete success. In the Sat- 
pura basin, the Mohpéni field on the north seems, for the present, to have 
failed; the thick seam in which mining has been carried on for 
years has stopped out on all sides, and has not yet been recovered. 
On the south side of the same basin, the Chhindwéara coal-fields have 
been surveyed this year, and, though there is a fair show of ont-crops 
of coal, it would be premature to express an opinion as to its resources, 
until trial borings have been made. There remains the hope that the 
Singareni coal-fields, to which the Nizam’s State railway is expected 
to be open about the middle of this year, will remove the impression 
that there is no good coal in India outside of Bengal, for, though the 
tertiary coal of the Salt Range in the Panjab has been opened ont this 
year, the coal can only be used where no better is procurable. 

Mr. Oldham holds out the hope that in Rajptitana, perhaps, a better 
coal may be discovered. For many years, the rocks about Jaisalmer 
have been known to be of jurassic age, and therefore the marine equi- 
valents of some of the Gondwana series of the Peninsula. From obser- 
vations made early in 1886, Mr. Oldham concluded that the glacial 
boulder conglomerate at Pokaran, some fifty miles east of Jaisalmer, 
represents the Talchhir boulder bed at the base of the Gondwana system 
and almost always found below the coal measures, and he suggested that 
these might also be represented in Réjpitdna in the covered ground 
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between the marine limestones and the Pokaran boulder bed. Bxplora- 
tions are now being made to test this conjecture. In this connection, 
as fuel, mention may also be made of successful borings for petroleum 
lately carried ont by Mr. R. A. Townsend in the hills east of Sibi. The 
oil occurs, as in the Panjab, in lower tertiary strata. 

For many years past, we have known of one occurrence of Gond. 
wana coal-measures outside the Peninsula, in the carboniferous beds 
that seem to underlie the schists and gneiss at the base of the Sikkim 
Himélaya. Uppermost Gondwana rocks have also been long since 
identified as occurring at the top of the marine jurassic series in Kachh ; 
and now the typical bottom Gondwana group has been found in western 
Rajpiténa at the base of another section, high up in which these same 
jurassic strata occur. Another similar discovery has been made in the 
past year by Dr. Warth, who, when examining the coal-measures of the 
Salt Range, found on the top of a boulder bed some fossils which have 
been pronounced by Dr. Waagen to be of distinct palmozoic types, some 
of them identifiable with carboniferous marine fossils in Australia. 
This at once suggested to Dr. Waagen that this glacial boulder bed of 
the Salt Range probably represented the well-known Talchhir rock at 
the base of the Gondwana system: for Indian geologists had from the 
beginning contended that the lower Gondwéna deposits were palwozoic, 
because of the association of Gondwina plants with marine carboni- 
ferons fossils in Australia. We have therefore nearly arrived at the 
conclusion of a discussion that has lasted for nearly thirty years, as to 
the homotaxis of the Gondwina system and its place in the universal 
scale of formations. The contention on the other side was based on 
the undoubted fact that the Gondwana flora is distinctly of mesozoic 
type, and every conjecture was hazarded to throw doubt on the asso- 
ciation of Gondwana plants with paleozoic fossils. Further evidence 
is due toa visit paid to Australia by Mr. Oldham, where he confirmed 
the fact of interstratification of the two kinds of fossils and brought 
more prominently to notice a glacial boulder deposit there, associated 
with these beds. Perhaps the most important result of this discovery 
is the refutation of the commonly received dogma that fossils of such 
diverse types could not have co-existed. The actual demonstration has 
now for the first time been made, on an adequate scale from the geology 
of India, that a triassic flora has been contemporaneous with a carbo-' 
niferous marine fauna, and, as the comparative scale of formations has 
to be based upon the most wide-spread class of organisms, the marine, 
it can now be taken as settled that the period represented by the 
Gondwana system of rocks extended from middle carboniferous to top 
jurassic. 
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The other great formation, the Vindhyan, is still unexplained, no 
trace of a fossil having, as yet, been found in it. There is a mighty 
gap between it and the next succeeding Gondwana deposits, and every 
step taken by geologists seems to make it more difficult to draw any 
marked general stratigraphical separation between it and the old tran- 
sition rocks. In one place, it may show apparent sequence or slight 
unconformability with strata that elsewhere are completely discordant 
beneath it. Whoever discovers a fossil in the Vindhyan system will 
assuredly rank as a discoverer who has done good service to Indian 
Geology. 

We may now proceed to notice the recent work of Indian geolo- 
gists, mostly members of our Society, beyond the frontiers of India. 
Mr. Griesbach has recently returned after his two vears’ travel with the 
Afghin-delimitation Commission. From Quettah to the Siyéh Koh, 
Doshikh range, south of Herat, he only found cretaceous (Hippurite 
limestone) and tertiary rocks, with local profuse intrusions of syenitic 
granite and basic trap, the same as he had previously described east 
and west of Kandahar. In the Doshdékh range, he came upon a core of 
carboniferous productus-limestone, and, flanking it on the north, a 
great plant-bearing series with fossils of Gondwana types, passing up 
into marine jurassic strata, succeeded by a great thickness of cretaceous 
and tertiary deposits. The Paropamisan range to the north of Herat 
is mostly composed of these permo-trias and jurassic formations, with 
intrusions of igneons, rock, granite, and melaphyres, the same stretching 
north-westwards into the mountains of Khurisén between Nishdpur 
and Mashad. The famous turquoise mines of Maddn are in a trappean 
contact-rock with upper jurassic strata. 

Proceeding to the north-east, Mr. Griesbach found the Tir-band- 
i-Turkistin, which is the principal north-western range of the Af- 
ghéin mountains, to be mainly formed of upper cretaceous limestones, 
resting unconformably upon the trias-jura rocks, which are found 
locally exposed along the denuded anticlinal axes of flexure., The 
flanking ranges exhibit massive tertiary strata, dipping steeply 
under the recent deposits, forming the plains of Turkistin. In the 
Kara-koh region, south-east of Balkh, extensive coal-beds are found in 
the plant-bearing series, and here the basal members are distinctly as- 
sociated with carboniferous strata, a fact giving further confirmation of 
the Gondwana affinities already explained. Mr. Griesbach crossed the 
Hindu-Kush by the Chahérdar pass, nearly due north of Kabul. In 
this section, he found only the rocks already noticed, but, again, with 
profuse intrusions of syenitic granite whereby the adjacent strata are 
extensively metamorphosed into crystalline schists and limestones, the 
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lines of disturbance being still principally east and west. The same 
rocks occupy the ground between Kabul and Peshawar. A remarkable 
feature of this traverse between the Oxus and India is that no rocks 
were taken to be older than carboniferous: even the crystalline schists 
being taken to be rocks of that period or newer. 

Another labourer in the field has been Dr. Giles, who was attached 
as naturalist to Colonel Lockhart’s mission. He passed through Yassin, 
Chitrél, and the border of Kéfiristén, and, though not a professed geo- 
logist, has made interesting notes upon the physical features and rocks, 
specimens of which he brought back for inspection. Mr. Lyddeker had 
previously examined the ground traversed by the mission as far as 
Gilgit and described it as an almost unbroken geological waste of gneiss 
and schistose rocks, taken to be partly altered paleozoic, but largely also 
archman, as the continuation of the schists and gneiss underlying the 
silurian and cambrian slates in the Himdlayan sections to the south- 
west. From Dr. Giles’ specimens and notes it would be inferred that 
the whole of the ground traversed by him westward of Gilgit was of 
the same description. There was no vestige of a fossil and all the rocks 
were more or less metamorphic, the more crystalline varieties predo- 


minating. By itself this could not be remarkable, but, compared with © 


the concluding section of Mr. Griesbach’s tour, it is rather perplexing 
“in the greatness of the contrast. There remains about 100 miles of 
KAfristén separating the two sections; and it is to be feared that some 
time will elapse before materials for solving the problem thus presented 
to us will be available. 

The publications of the Geological Survey comprise the ‘ Records,’ 
‘ Memoirs,’ and the ‘ Palontologia Indica.’ Of the Records, the volume 
for 1826, contains twenty-five papers of varied interest by members 
of the staff and others. The Palwontologia continues its useful work 
and gives us contributions by Mr. R. Lydekker on the Reptilia and 
Amphibia of the Maleri and Denwa groups of the Indian pre-tertiary 
vertebrata and a supplement to his Siwdlik mammalia of the tertiary 
and post-tertiary series, and by Messrs. P. Martin Duncan and W. 
Percy Sladen on the Gaj (miocene) series, the Makrin (pliocene) series, 
and the fossil Echinoidea of Kachh and Kithiawdr belonging to the ter- 
tiary and upper cretaceous fauna of Western India. Also on the Colen- 
terata of the productus-limestone of the Salt-range by Dr. Waagen, and 
a concluding part of the Gondwd4na Flora series by Dr. Feistmantel. 

Meteorology.—And now I come to what may without disparagement 
be called the youngest of all sciences, for, notwithstanding the atten- 
tion given to it of late years, meteorology is still only in the first stages 


of generalisation and presents us with a mass of observational detail, out 
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of all proportion to its generalised truths. It has been remarked by 
more than one recognised authority that perhaps no science has such a 
tale of work to shew that is virtually wasted labour: long registers of 
observations recorded at great expense and at the cost of no small devo- 
tion and self-denial, but which have remained infructuous, owing to the 
want of that familiarity with physical laws that is requisite to give 
them validity or to turn them to useful account. But it is encourag- 
ing to note that, of late years, this reproach has lost much of its force 
and generality. Although the fundamental laws of thermotics and 
pneumatics are still, to a large extent, unknown to many of those engaged 
in collecting observations, yet, owing to the action of meteorological 
societies and institutions, this work has become systematised and render- 
ed at least capable of bearing fruit. If we have still to admit that weather 
prognosis, which is the ultimate aim, is, in its’ methods, mainly empiri- 
eal, we have but to turn to such periodicals as the Journals of the 
Austrian and German meteorological societies, not to mention such 
separate publications as those of Ferrel, Mohn, and Guldberry, and 
to Hann’s ‘ Climatology’ to see that the alliance of meteorology with 
its sister science, physics, is being knit year by year in closer bonds. 

The greater advances achieved of recent years have been made by 
inductive methods, of the application of which the laws of storms 
afford, perhaps, the most striking example. The activity in this field 
of inquiry is great and increasing ; and the last two years have furnished 
some valuable additions to our knowledge, of which I may notice one or 
two. In America, the veteran professor, Elias Loomis, has crowned the 
labours of half a century by the publication of a revised edition of his 
‘ Contributions to Meteorology.’ This work, the first part of which only 
has reached India, is perhaps the most comprehensive summary of the 
tracks and other general features of cyclonic storms ever yet compiled. 
It deals most fully with the storms of North America, for which ample 
details have been furnished to him by the elaborate system of weather 
telegraphy for which the United States stand pre-eminent amongst na- 
tions. But it also describes and discusses the more important features 
of storm motion in other parts of the northern hemisphere, and brings 
together, in a moderate compass, the results of the older, as well as of 
the recent, workers in this field of research. 

Nearer home, important work on the cognate subject of the typhoons 
of the Chinese seas has been done by M. Decheorens, the eminent direc- 
tor of the Zi-ka-wei observatory at Shanghai, and also by Dr. Doberek. 
In India, Mr. J. Eliot has given us a memoir on the Aky&b cyclone of 
1884, and Mr. Pedler one on the disastrous storm of 1885 which swept 
away the settlement at Hookeytolla in Orissa and caused such loss of ‘ 
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human life. This storm is remarkable as having furnished a lower _ 


reading of the barometer than has been recorded previously in any part 
of the world at the sea-level. An important contribution to the meteoro- 
logy of the Indian seas has recently issued, in the shape of a set of 
monthly weather charts of the Bay of Bengal, drawn up by Mr. Dallas 
from the data furnished by the London Meteorological Office. These 
charts represent the wind directions and force prevailing on the Bay of 
Bengal and the equatorial sea, also the average readings of the baro- 
meter, the frequency of gales and the recorded marine currents, and 
will, it is believed, be of much use to ship commanders, more especially 
of sailing vessels, in shaping their course between Bengal and 
the equator. Similar charts are under preparation for the Arabian 
Boa. 
In connection with these seas and their navigation, I would say a 
word or two on a matter of much practical importance in regard to the 
useful application of the knowledge that we possess. As your representa- 


tive I am far too deeply impressed with the great merits of our former: 


member Mr. Piddington, distinguished not only as a botanist, byt more 
especially as a worker in this field, to appear to say anything that might 
seem to depreciate his work. Its-value and merit have gained universal 
recognition, and in its main features it is unassailable. But science is 
progressive, and it would be very strange did the work of a generation 
of labourers add nothing to our knowledge. It was the idea of Mr. 
Piddington that the movement of the wind in storms is in circles or 
locally and apparently tangential to a circle, and on this idea was based 
his practical rules for the guidance of shipmasters. This idea is now 


shown by universal experience to be incorrect, and to be at least only a & 


rough approximation to the fact. The wind it is now amply proved 
always moves in spirals. But Piddington’s rules are still the accepted 
guides of seamen and are still taught authoritatively notwithstanding 
that, as Mr. Meldram has shewn, their observance not infrequently 
leads to disaster. It is much to be desired that steps should be taken 


by. some recognized authority to prepare a simple and popular manual ~~ 


on the subject, based on the sounder knowledge which modern science 
has acquired. And, indeed, such a work is also needed for the meteoro- 
logy of the land to enable the lay public to understand and intelligently 
appreciate the mass of meteorological literature which the Government 


Gazettes and the entire press, weekly or daily, so lavishly place before. 


us. We want something more popular than the very valuable ‘ Vade- 


mecum’ of Mr. Blanford, not a scientific investigation of principles, but | 
® brief, clear, and comprehensive explanation of the observations ordi+ 


narily made, their objects, uses, and mode of application, 
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Our Meetings.—It has been sometimes urged that we should make our 
meetings more interesting to the general public, and to those amongst our 
members who do not occupy themselves with cultivating any particular 
branch of knowledge. Ican only say that the remedy is in the hands of the 
members themselves. The office-holders of the Society do not differ from 
the members, except that they have, in addition to their duties as mem- 
bers, undertaken the task of administering its affairs and of conducting 
through the press the numerous publications of the Society ; they are 
not men of leisure, but like yourselves have full occupation in their 
public and private avocations. The means are at hand and have re- 
ceived the sanction of your Council. On notice given to our Secretaries, 
they will place on the agenda paper for the evening any one of the 
numerous subjects within the scope of our Society that any member may 
wish to bring forward for discussion, and this shall be the subject of con- 
versation for the meeting, to be entered on after the formal business of 
the evening has been concluded, and not to form any portion of the 
records thereof. Thus there will be ample opportunity for any member 
in an informal way to bring forward any matter on which he desires 
such information as the members present can afford, or to communicate 
to us information that appears to him to be of interest. I trust that our 
after-business conversations may in future form a marked and useful 
feajure of interest in our meetings. I believe that there are none 
amongst us who cannot add something of novelty and interest to some 
of the subjects that will arise for discussion and certainly none who are 
so wise as not to be benefited thereby. Looking back on the history of 
our Society and analysing the existing list of members, one fact is 
evident throughout, that we are essentially a Society of amateurs with 
a few professional men to weld our efforts together, and it is, in e great 
part, the labours of these amateurs that have built up this Society and 
made it what it is. We have a past that we may feel prond of, and, 
though the Societies which have arisen to achieve the objects that we have 
had before us are both numerous and strong, yet I think that the survey 
of work done that I have given you this evening may justly make you 
feel that the parent of all Oriental Societies is neither moribund nor 
languishing, and that it rests with us individually that this reproach may 
not fall in our time. 

Survey of the Invertebrata.—In conclusion, I may be permitted 
to call the attention of all, whether members of this Society or 
not, to a subject in which I take a deep interest. In doing so 
I would quote the words of Mr. W.'T. Blanford in his address to 

this Society in 1879 :—‘ But much as hand-books of Indian Verte- 
' brata are wanted, there is a far greater need of similar aids to 
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‘the study of the Invertebrata. The oumber of students would be 
greatly increased were the means of identifying animals greater, and 
even from a practical point of view, the only view in which, I regret to 
say, the majority of the world is capable of sympathising, much good can 
be done. For instance, the injury done yearly by insects to the crops of 
India is something enormous, without considering the mischief inflicted 
by our various six-footed rivals and enemies in other ways. Yet we 
scarcely know which kinds of insects are to be guarded against, nor 
what are their natural enemies, and any one desirous of ascertaining the 
species, and of learning what is known about their habits, must search 
through an extensive library in order to gain the information required.” 
Since these lines were written, Col. Marshall and Mr. de Nicéville have 
taken up the Rhopalocerons section of the Lepidoptera or butterflies, 
Colonel Swinhoe and Mr. Cotes are about to give us a list of the Hete- 
rocerous section or moths, and Mr. E. T. Atkinson has completed| the 
Homopterous section, and commenced the descriptions of the Heteropter- 
ous section of the Rhynchota. Still very much remains to be done, and 
I believe there are amongst us men to whom the work would be conge- 
nial, and who would spare no pains to make it good. I would now call 


on such, whether members of our Society or not, to take up even a sec- 
tion of the orders untouched, and to aid us by preparing lists, collecting 


specimens and noting the habits and life-history of the species. I shopld 
be glad to see our Native Members take more interest in Natural Science, 
and thus wipe away the reproach that, perhaps, with the exception of the 
late Babu Harimohun Mukharji and one gentleman in Bombay, there 
is not a single native of India, known outside its limits, for proficiency 
in either Botany or Zoology. 


A vote of thanks to the President proposed by Mr. Westland was 
carried by acclamation. 


The PresipenT announced that the Scrutineers reported the result 
of the election of Office-bearers and Members of Council to be as 
follows :— 


President. 
BE, F. T. Atkinson, Esq., B, A., C. 8. 
Vice-Presidents. 


Dr. Réjendraldla Mitra, C. I. BE. 
Lieut.-Col. J. Waterhouse, B, S. C. 
J. Wood-Mason, Esq. 
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Secretaries and Treasurer. 


J. Wood-Mason, Esq. 

Dr. A. F. R. Hoernle. 

H. M. Percival, Esq., M. A. 
J. Eliot, Bsq., M. A. 


Other Members of Council. 


H. B. Medlicott, Esq., F. R. 8. 

D. Waldie, Esq., F. C. 8. 

CO. H. Tawney, Esq., M. A. 

Babu Pratdpa Chandra Ghosha, B, A. 

Dr. Mahendralél Sarkdr, O. I. E. 

E. Gay, Esq., M. A. 

Pandit Maheschandra Nydyaratna, C. I. E. 
H. Beveridge, Esq., C. 8. 

L. de Nicéville, Esq., F. E. 8. 


The Presipent suitably returned thanks for the re election of the 
Office-bearers and Members of Council. 


Messrs. Meugens and King were appointed Auditors to examine 
and report on the accounts of the past year. 


The Meeting was then resolved into the Ordinary Monthly General 
Mecting. 

E.F. T. Arxmson, Esq., B. A., C. S., President, in the Chair. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were read and confirmed. 

Eighteen presentations were announced, details of which are given 
in the Library List appended. 

The following gentleman, duly proposed and seconded at the 
last meeting of the Society, was ballotted for and elected an Ordinary 
Member. 

Babu R&khél Dis Haldar. 

The following gentleman is a candidate for election at the next 
meeting. 

T. A. Pope, Esq., Assistant Superintendent of Survey, proposed by 
Lt.-Col. J. Waterhouse, seconded by H. B. Medlicott, Esq. 


The following gentleman has intimated his wish to withdraw from 
the Society— 
E. W. Oates, Esq. 
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The following papers were read— 

1. On the observed changes in the density of the surface ‘Sea water, 
coincident with, and due to, aerial disturbances, and consequent alterations 
of baric pressure over adjacent sea areas— By 8. R. Exson, Bengal Pilot 
Service. 

(Abstract.) 


In this paper the author shows, by means of tabulated serial obser- 
vations since taken, that a statement he wrote in his Sandheads 
Sailing Directory some years back, that ‘ the waters at the Hooghly Pilot 
Station contained, in the dry season of the year, more salt at low water 
than at high water,’ requires some modification of the seeming paradox, 
on account of some rather novel facts, which he has brought to light by 
means of a common soda-water bottle hydrometer, which is capable of 
easily testing the fluid specific gravity to the sixteenth of a thousandth: 
—that, when a baric depression over the sea to the south, induces, as it 
always does, an accelerated flow, orset of the sweet waters flowing out of 
the great eastern mouths of the Ganges, over the tails of the outlying 
sandy reefs, the specific gravity of the water at the Hooghly Pilot 
Station being thereby consequently lessened, there is a greater com- 
parative difference at such times between the specific gravity of the 
waters outside of, and on the tails of the reefs, and that of the inshore 
waters of the litoral:—a difference sometimes amounting to as much 
as is 1020 to 1:024. This difference the author attributes to the 
shelter, from the above-mentioned induced accelerated incursion of 
the sweeter eastern waters, afforded by Saugor Island and its outlying 
_ partially dry sand; and from the fact, as stated in a companion paper to 

the present one by the author, read before this Society and published in 
its Proceedings in November 1885, that but very little of the Hooghly 
River water finds it way to those more sheltered positions, to interfere 
with the copious evaporation, which must be ever active on those warmer 
inshore and muddy waters. 

The author also shows by means of tabulated two-hourly serial 
observations made in November last whilst on his trip to and from 
Rangoon, during an interval of only eight days, the very marked effect 
which different states of weather in the Bay have on the surface 
temperature and density curves at, and off the Pilot station, also for 
some distance out into the blue water of the Bay, and the general 

s3 to mariners aud others, which would be the outcome, if 
@ more exact measurement of the sea-surface specific gravity were taken 


and published, than is now generally observed by those willing observers: 


who keep such registers ; more especially near coasts, and off the mouths 
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of rivers, such as the Hooghly. A full description of the construction of 
the bottle hydrometer, and the author’s simple plan for making the 
counterbalancing wire weights, are given in the paper. 

The paper will be published in the Journal, Part II for 1887. 


2. On the influence of Indian Forests on the Rainfall.—By H. F. 
Branrorp, F. R. S., Meteorological Reporter to the Government of India. 


The Prestpent made the following remarks on the above paper :— 
Whatever doubt there may be as to the direct influence of forests in the 
production of rain, there can be none in regard to their effect upon the 
distribution of the rain-fall by means of springs and streams. This is 
clearly shown in the recent report of the ‘ Division of Forestry’ attached 
to the United States Department of Agriculture. It is there shown that 
the removal of forests from the neighbourhood of streams not only lessens 
the whole amount of water flowing in their channels, but renders its 
flow much more irregular than before.” In the case of the smaller 
streams, where the forests adjacent to them or in which they have 
their head springs have been cut off, the streams have been often so 
reduced as, at certain seasons of the year, almost to disappear. And, 
in the case of streams, whether large or small, the result has been to 
produce floods when the snows melt in spring-time, or after heavy rains, 
to be followed by a greatly diminshed flow of water afterwards, espe- 
cially in those seasons of the year when rains are least frequent and 
copious. These effects of the denudation of forest areas occur not only 
in the Eastern States of the United States but along the Danube, Elbe, 

“Oder and Vistula; but it has also been shown that the reafforesting of 
denuded tracts restores the even flow of water at all times and mitigates 
the excessive flow in times of floods. 

The American Forest Department consider that nothing has been 
better settled than that the forests are the great regulators of the dis- 
tribution of the water precipitated from the clouds, and consequently of 
the flow of streams. By their shade, and by the obstruction which they 
offer to sweeping winds, they lessen the evaporation which would other- 
wise speedily carry off from the ground much of the rainfall, while the 
loose spongy soil, formed by the accumulation of their fallen leaves, 
absorbs the water precipitated from the sky or produced by the melting 
of the winter's snow, and causes it to flow off gradually into the channels 
of the streams, instead of flooding them at once.’ As to the direct in- 
fluence of forests in producing rain or increasing its amount in their 
immediate vicinity and their consequent favourable effect upon agricul- 
ture and the supply of water for springs and streams, Mr, Blanford’s 
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paper will help to resolve the doubt that still exists on this subject. The 
Report referred to states, that although the preponderance of evidence 
at present seems to favour the conclusion that forests have an in- 
fluence in increasing the amount of rain-fall in their immediate vicinity, 
further experiments are necessary before this can be considered concln- 
sively settled. It is precisely in this direction that the observations 
recorded by Mr. Blanford are of great value, and we can only hope that 
they will be continued until this important question is set at rest. 

The paper will be published in the Journal, Part II for 1887. 
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The following additions have been made to to the Library since the 
meeting held in January last. _ 





TRANSACTIONS, PROCEEDINGS AND JOURNALS, 
presented by the respective Societies and Hditors. 


Amsterdam. Reyue Coloniale Internationale,—Tome IV, No. 1, Jan-. 
vier, 1887. 

Baltimore. Johns Hopkins University Circulars,—Vol. VI, No. 54, 
December, 1886. 

Bombay. Anthropological Society of Bombay,—Journal, Vol. I, No. 1. 

. Bombay Branch, Royal Asiatic Society,—Index to Journals” 

Vols. I—X VII, and to the Transactions of the Literary Society of 

Bombay, Vols. I—III. 

. Indian Antiquary,—Vol. XVI, Part 192, January, 1887. 

Calcutta. Asiatic Researches (Popular Edition). Vol. IT, Nos. 1—6. 

. Geological Survey of India,—Records, Vol. XX. 

= . The Indian Engineer,—Vol. I, Nos. 8 and 9; and Index 
ol. I, 

- Indian Engineering,—Vol. I, Nos. 3—5 and 7. 

———. Meteorological Observations recorded at six stations in India, 
corrected and reduced, September, 1886. 

Edinburgh. Royal Physical Society,—Proceedings, Vol. IX, Part 1, 
Session 1885-’86. 

The Hague, Koninklijk Institunt voor de Taal,—Land- en Valkenkunde 
yan Nederlandsch-Indié,—Bijdragen tot de Taal-Land- en Volken- 
kunde van Nederlandsch-Indié, Deel II (5¢ Volgr), Aflevering 1. 
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Havre. Société de Géographie Commerciale du Havre,—Bulletin, No. 6, 
Novembre-Décembre, 1886. 

London. The Academy,—Nos. 763—767. 

—. The Athenwum,—Nos. 3086—8090. 

Geological Society,—Quarterly Journal, Vol. XLII, Part 4. 

List of Fellows, November Ist, 1886. 

—-—. Nature,—Vol. XXXV, Nos. 894—898. 

Paris. La Société de Géographie,—Bulletin, Tome VII (7° Série), 
No, 3. 

——-. Société de Géographie,—Compte Rendu des Séances, Nos. 18 et 
19, 1886. 

Philadelphia. Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia,—Proceed- 
ings, Part I, January to March, 1886. 

Rio de Janeiro. Annaes da Escola de Minas de Ouro Preto, No. 4. 
1885. 

Rome. La Sociéta degli spettroscopisti Italiani—Memorie, Vol. XV, 
Dispensa 8*, Agosto, 1886. 

Roorkee. Professional Papers on Indian Engineering,—Vol. IV, (3rd 
series), No. 15, December, 1886. 

Sydney. Royal Society of New South Wales,—Journal and Proceed- 
ings, Vol. XIX. 

Washington. United States Geological Survey,—Bulletin, Nos. 24—26. 

Yokohama. Asiatic Society of Japan,—Transactions, Vol. XIV, Part 2. 











Pooxs AND PAMPHLETS, 
presented by the Authors, Translators, §c. 


Darmusteter, James. E’tudes Iraniennes. Tome I et Il. 8yo. Paris, 


1883. 
Detavney, M. Explication des Taches du Soleil. S8vo. Paris, 1886. 


Doss, Brosexypro Lar. Asiatic Researches (Popular Edition), Vol. IT, 


Nos. 1—6. 8vo. Calcutta, 1886, 
Growsz , F.8.,0.1. E. Indian Architecture of to-day as exemplified in 


new buildings in the Bulandshahr District, Part IT. 4to. Benares, 


1886. 
Roy, Protar Cuannza. The Mahibharata, translated into English Prose. 


Part 29. 8vo. Calcutta, 1887. 


MiscELLangous PRESENTATIONS, 


Report on the Administration of the Central Provinces for the year 
1885-’86. By D. Fitzpatrick, C. S., Offg. Chief Commissioner, Fep. 
Nagpur, 1886. 
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Returns of Railway-borne Traffic of the Ventral Provinces for the quar- 
ter ending 30th September, 1886. Fep. Nagpur, 1886. 

Curer Commissioner, Czxtrat Provivoss. 

Report of the Commissioner of Agriculture, United States America, for 
1885. 8vo. Washington, 1885. 

ComMIsSsIONER oF AGricuLTURS, Wasurnoron. 

Report on the Administration of the Customs Department in the Bengal 
Presidency for the official year 1885-’86. Fop. Caloutta, 1886. 

Report on the Railway-Borne Traffic of Bengal during the year 1885- 
86. Fep. Calcutta, 1886. 

Returns of the Railway-Borne Trade of Bengal during the quarter end- 
ing the 30th September, 1886. 

Governuent or Benoat. 

The Indian Antiquary,—Vol. XVI, Part 192, January, 1887. 4to. Bom- 
bay, 1887. 

Selections from the Records of the Government of India in the Home 
Department, No, CCXXIII. Papers relating to Infant marriage and 
enforced widowhood in India. Fep. Calcutta, 1886. 

Statement exhibiting the Moral and Material Progress and Condition of 
India during the year 1884-85, No. 21. 

Government or Inpia4, Home Departwent. 

International Meteorological Observations, September, 1885. 4to. Wash- 
ington, 1886. 

Monthly Weather Review, September, 1886. 4to. Washington, 1886. 

Govgernmeyt or Inp1a, Meteorotoai0at Droartment. 

Administration Report of the Meteorological Reporter to the Govern- 

ment of Madras for the year 1885-’86. 8vo. Madras, 1886, 
Government oF Mapras. 

‘Translations of the Coorg Inscriptions. By Lewis Rice, 0. I. B., Secretary 
to the Government of Mysore. 4to. Bangalore, 1886. 

. » Governurnt or Mysorr. 
Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Political Science, 
fourth Series, XI—XII. The Land System of the New England Colo- 
nies. By Melville Egleston. 8vo. Baltimore, 1886. 

Jonys Horxins Universiry, Bautmore. 

Den Norske Nordhavs-Bxpedition 1876-’78. XVI. Zoologi. Mollusca, 
II. ved Herman Friele. Ri. 4to. Christiania, 1886. 

Den Norsge Norpnavs-Expepirion,. Crristtania. 

Tide-Tables for the Hooghly River, 1887. By Major A. W. Bird, R. E., 

_F. BR. S. in charge Tidal and Leveling Operations, Survey of India, 

- and E, Roberts, F. R. A. S.,F. 8.8. Nautical Almanac Office, London. 

Sheet. London. 
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Tide-Tables for the Indian Ports for the year 1887 (also January, 1888). 
By Major A. W. Bird, R. B., F. R. S., in charge Tidal and Leveling 
Operations, Survey of India, and E. Roberts, F. R. A. S., F. S. 8. 
Nautical Almanac Office, London. Demi 8vo. London. 

Survey or Inpia mm cHarce Trvat anp Lrverinc Operations, Poowa. 

Supplément au Catalogue des Livres Chinois qui se trouvent dans la 
Bibliothéque de l'Université de Leyde. 4to. Leide, 1886. 

L’Universits pe Leype., 


PERIODICALS PURCHASED, 


Allahabad. Indian Notes and Queries,—Vol. IV, No. 39, December, 
1886, 

Berlin. Deutsche Litteraturzeitung,—VI. Jahrgang, Nos. 46—48, 

-. Journal fiir die reine und angewandte Mathematik,—Band O, 
Heit 3. 

Calcutta. The Indian Medical Gazette,—Vol. XXI, No. 12, December, 
1886. 

Cassel. Botanisches Centralblatt,—Band XXVIII, Nos. 8—10. 

Geneva. Archives des Sciences Physiques et Naturelles,—Tome XVI, 
No. 12. 

Giessen. Jahresbericht iiber die Fortschritte der Chemie und verwand- 
ter Theile anderer Wissenschaften,—Heft 1, 1885. 

Gittingen. Der Kénigl. Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften,—Gelehrte 
Anzeigen, No. 22, 1886. 

——$.  —————.. Nachrichten, No. 17, 1886. 

Leeds. The Journai of Conchology,—Vol. V, Nos. 1—4. 

Leipzig. Annalen der Physik und Chemie,—Band XXIX, Heft 4; 
Band XXX, Heft 1. 

. Literarisches Centralblatt,—Nos. 47—49, 1886. 

London. The Annals and Magazine of Natural History,—Vol. XVII, 
(5th series), No. 108, December, 1886. 

The Chemical News,—Vol. LIV, Nos. 1412—1414. 

The Entomologist,—Vol. XIX, No. 283, December, 1886. 

The Entomologist’s Monthly Magazine,—Vol. XXIII, No. 271, 
December, 1886. 

——-. The London, Edinburgh, and Dublin Philosophical Magazine, 
—Vol. XXII (5th series), No. 189, December, 1886. 

-. Mind,—Vol. XT, No. 45, January, 1887. 

——-, The Nineteenth Century,—Vol. XXI, No. 19, January, 1887, . 

The Publisher’s Circular,—Vol. XLIX, No. 1182. 

——-. The Quarterly Journal of Microscopical Science,—Vol. XX VII 
(New Series), Part 2, October, 1886. 
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London. Society of Arts —Journal, Vol. XXX, Nos. 1778—1782. 

New Haven. The American Journal of Science,—Vol. XXXII (rd 
Series), 191, November, 1886. 

Paris. L’ Académie des Sciences,—Comptes Rendus des Séances, Tome 
CIT, Nos. 19 et 20. 

-——-. Annales de Chimie et de Physique,—Tome IX (6™ série), 
Novembre, 1886. 

——-. Revue Critique d'Histoire et de Littérature,—Tome XXII, Nos. 
46—48, 

—-. Revue des Deux Mondes,—Tome LXXVIII, No. 4. 

—-. Revue Scientifiqae,—Tome XXXVILI, Nos. 20 et 21. 


PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL, 


for Marcu, 1887. 
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The Monthly General Meeting of the Asiatic Society of Bengal was 
held on Wednesday the 2nd March 1887 at 9 P. x. 

E. T. Arxuysoy, Bsq., C. 8., President, in the Chair. 

The following members were present: 

G. A. Grierson Esq., Dr. Hoernle, A. Hogg, Esq.. H. M. Kisch, 
Esq., R. D. Mehta, Esq., Dr. Rajendralila Mitra, Babu Ashutosh Ma- 
kherji, Babu Nilmani Mukherji, L. de Nicéville, Esq., A. Pedler, Esq., 
H. M. Percival, Esq., The Hon. Dr. Mahendralal Sarkar, D. Waldie, Esq., 
Lt.-Col. J. Waterhouse, J. Wood-Mason, Esq. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 


Seventeen presentations were announced as detailed in the appended 
Library List. 


The following gentleman, daly proposed and seconded at the last 
meeting of the Society, was ballotted for, and elected an Ordinary Member. 


T. A. Pope, Esq. 


The following gentlemen are candidates for election at the next 
meeting : 
Dr. W. J. Simpson, Health Officer, Calentta, proposed by H. F. 


Blanford, Esq., seconded by E. Gay, Esq. 
F. J. E. Spring, Esq., Public Works Dept., proposed by J. Wood- 


Mason, Esq., seconded by EB. T. Atkinson, Esq. 

Fritz Noetling, Esq., Ph. D., Palwontologist to the Geological Survey 
of India, proposed by H. B. Medlicott, Esq., seconded by J. Wood- 
Mason, Esq. 


$2 Adiress to the Queen-EBmpress. (Marc, 


The following gentlemen have intimated their wish to withdraw 
from the Society: ’ 

Robert Gordon, Esq. 

D. G. Barkley, Esq. 

Capt. T. Boileau. 


The Secretary reported the death - the following Members: 
Col. G. 0. De Prée. 
J. 0. Douglas, Esq. 


The Presipext announced that in accordance with the Resolution 
passed by the Council at the meeting held on the 27th January last, 
the following Address had been presented to Her Most Gracious Majesty 
the Queen-Empress on the occasion of the Jubilee. 


Address. 


Her Most Gracious Majesty Victoria, by the Grace of God, of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, Queen, erento of the 
Faith, Empress of India. 

As representatives of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, a on behalf 
of its members, we desire to offer to Her Most Gracious Majesty, our 
Queen, Empress of India, our loyal and hearty congratulations on the 
Jubilee of her Majesty’s reign. 

In no respect will the Victorian age be more prominently distin- 
guished in the pages of history than by its activity in scientific research, 
and by that expansion of the field of knowledge, which is the meed of re- 
search. This activity is the offspring of Western culture. It was the 
pride and is the honour of the founders of our Society to have transplanted 
the spirit of research to this Eastern land; but it is more particularly 
during Her Majesty’s long and peaceful reign that that spirit has spread 
abroad and fructified. 

As a condensed record of the part borne by our Society in the 
advancement of Indian science, during the first century of its existence, 
® century, nearly one half of which has been passed under the auspices 
of Her Majesty's beneficent rale, we respectfully beg Her Majesty’s grae 
cious acceptance of the Centenary Memorial Volume of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal. 

57 Park Sreset, 
The 16th February, 1887. 

The Address, which was handsomely engrossed on parchment, was 
signed by the President, Vice-Presidents, Secretaries, Treasurer, and 
the Members of Council, and was presented to His Excellency the Vice- 
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roy and Governor General of India by a deputation consisting of the 
President, the Vice-Presidents and the senior Secretary ; together with 
a copy of the Centenary Review of the Asiatic Society, bound in vellum 
and enclosed in a kincob case. . 


The Secretary read the names of the following gentlemen who had 
been appointed by the Council to serve on the several Committees during 
the current year. 


Fivancs Comarrres. 
H. B. Medlicott, Esq. Lt.-Col. J. Waterhouse, 
Dr. Rajendvalala Mitra. 

Lrerary Commirres. 
Babu Pratapa Chandra Ghosha. Dr. Mahendralal Sarkar, 
Dr. Rajendralala Mitra. Lt.-Col. J. Waterhouse, 


ParLo.oaican ComMirrer, 


Abdul Latif, Nawab Bahddaur. C. J. Lyall, Esq. 

J. Beames, Esq. Dr. Rajendralila Mitra. 

H. Beveridge, Esq. Babu Nilmani Mukherji. 

J. Boxwell, Esq. Pandit Maheshchandra N — 
Dr. A. Fithrer, Dr. Mahendralél Sarkir. 

Babu Pratdpa Chandra Ghosha. Sayyid Ahmad Khan, Bahaédar, 

G. A. Grierson, Esq. Babu Haraprasdd Shastri. 

¥. 8. Growse, Esq. C. H. Tawney, Esq. 

Colonel H. J. Jarrett. ; Dr. G. Thibaut. 


Maulavi Kuddbaksh, Khd4n Bahddur. Colonel A. Toker, 


NaturaL History Commirres. 


Dr. A. Barclay. Major G. F. L. Marshall. 
H. F. Blanford, Esq. C. 8. Middlemiss, Esq. 
E. C. Cotes, Esq. L. de Nicéville, Esq. 
Dr. D. D. Cunningham. Fritz Noetling, Esq. 

J. Duthie, Esq. R. D. Oldham, Esq. 

Dr. G. M. Giles, 8. E. Peal, Esq. 

B. J. Jones, Esq. Dr. J. Scully. 

Dr. George King. Colonel C. Swinhoe, 


Dr. William King. 
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Puysicat Screxce Committe. 


H. F. Blanford, Esq. H. B. Medlicott, Esq. 
Babu Pramatha Nath Bose. C. S. Middlemiss, Esq. 
J. Ehiot, Esq. Fritz Noetling, Esq. 

8. R. Elson, Esq. R. D. Oldham, Esq. 

Dr. G. M. Giles. A. Pedler, Esq. 

©. Li. Griesbach, Esq. Dr, Mahendralél Sarkér. 
8. H. Hill, Esq. Dr. W. J. Simpson. 

E. J. Jones, Esq. Dr. L. A. Waddell. 

Dr. William King. D. Waldie, Esq. 

Rev. Father Lafont. Lt.-Col. J. Waterhouse, 


J. J.D. La Touche, Esq. 


Coms Cosmerrren. 


A. Hogg, Esq. C. H. Rivett-Carnac, Beg. 

Dr. Rajendraléla Mitra. ©. J. Rodgers, Esq. 

Lt.-Col. W. F. Prideanx. V. A. Smith, Esq. 
History ayp AgcnzoocicaL Cosnurres. 

Amir Ali, Esq. F. 8. Growse, Esq. 

R. R. Bayne, Bsq. Dr. Rajendralila Mitra. 

J. Beames, Esq. J. H. Rivett-Carnac, Esq. 

H. Beveridge, Esq. Pandit Prénndth Sarasvati. 

Dr. A. Fiihrer. Kavirdj Shyamaldas. 


Babu Pratépa Chandra Ghosha. § Captain R. O. Temple. 


Lrevr.-Cotonzt Warernovss exhibited some photographs taken on 
the occasion of the Jubilee Fireworks and Illuminations and made the 
following remarks : 


These photographs are not very much in themselves but are inter- 
esting as being an application of the principle of what is known as ortho- 
chromatic photography, 4. ¢., they are taken on gelatine dry plates spe 
cially prepared so as to be more sensitive to yellow light than the ordi- 
nary dry plates, and, in fact, by suitable arrangements, plates may 
be made as sensitive to yellow as ordinary plates are to blue. Such 
plates are of the greatest use in copying paintings and other coloured 
objects with a truer rendering of the light and shade as seen by the eye 
than is possible by the ordinary plates. Being so sensitive to yellow 
light photographs can be taken with them by petroleum or gas light and, 
in some instances, with very great advantage. 
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Inorder to produce this sensitiveness to yellow the photographic film 
of bromide of silver is stained with certain dyes, which increase the 
Sensitiveness of the film for the less refrangible rays of the spectrum, 
Among them chlorophyll, cyanin blue, eosin and its derivatives, especially 
those with a bluish tint, such as erythrosin, an alkaline salt of tetraiod- 
fluorescein. 

At the meeting of the Society in January 1876 I read a short paper, 
published in the Proceedings, on the influence of Eosin on the photogra- 
phic action of the Solar Spectrum upon bromide and bromoiodide 
of silver, and showed its peculiar action in extending the sensitiveness 
of the bromide of silver to the yellow rays and, in fact, changing the 
maximum of photographic action from the indigo and violet, as in ordinary 
plates, to the green and yellow. As stated at the time, my efforts to 
apply this principle to copying coloured maps, yellow manuscripts, land- 
scapes &., on wet and dry collodion plates were not successful and I had 
not leisure to pursue the enquiry further. Others, however, I am glad to 
say, have been more successful. Ducos du Hauron found that in order to 
get the full benefit of the dye on collodion plates it was necessary to ex- 
pose the plate through a coloured medium such as yellow glass, and by this 
means he worked very successfully witheosin. Abney, Vogel and Amory 
also experimented with the dye, and the latter, discovered an import- 
ant property it has of forming an insoluble compound with nitrate 
of silver. However, no very -practical steps seem to have been taken 
to utilise this dye for gelatine dry plates till Messrs. Attout, Tail- 
lefer and Clayton took out a patent for orthochromatic plates early in 
1883, their plates being prepared either with eosin and ammonia, added 
to the gelatino-bromide of silver emulsion at the time of making, or by 
bathing the gelatine dry plates in a bath of eosin, ammonia and alcohol. 
Since then other modifications of the same principle have been adopted. 
Plates have also been prepared by Dr. H. W. Vogel, whose original re- 
searches in this direction have really been the foundation of orthochro- 
matic photography, with a violet dye, called azalin, which is said to be a 
mixture of chinolin red and cyanine blue.’ 

The illuminations and fireworks on the occasion of the Jubilee seemed 
to offer a good opportunity of testing the sensitiveness of these orthochro- 

matic plates to the yellow light given off by tho myriads of little chiraghs 
used in this country for illuminating. 

Some of the plates I used were Taillefer’s and the fact that from my 
house, near the Cathedral, I was able to obtain a fairly clear impression 
on the negative of the illuminations about Govt. House and the Post Office, 
nearly two miles away, with 5 minutes’ exposure and a not very rapid 
lens, will shew how sensitive these plates are to faint yellow light. 
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Other plates I prepared myself by dipping ordinary gelatine dry plates 
into a bath of erythrosin with ammonia, also in a bath of erythrosin-silver 
and ammonia prepared as recommended by Mallmann and Scolik. I had 
tried Dr. Vogel’s azalin dye but did not find it so good as the erythrosin. 

Some of my plates were exceedingly sensitive, and pictures of the 
illuminations taken on them shew a considerable amount of faint detail, 
particularly one of the Town Hall which shows the windows and a good 
many architectural details, with 3 minutes’ exposure. Unfortunately 
these plates shew a tendency to fog and will not bear intensifying sufli- 
ciently to bring out these details in a print. 

The picture of the Financial Office, which was one of the best, though 
it does not show architectural details, was taken on one of the Fronch 
Taillefer plates with 2} minutes’ exposure. In this, as in some of the 
others, the oil lamps have come out very well but not so strongly as the gas. 
Some plates prepared with a mixture of cyanin blue and erythrosia, which 
Ihad expected would be specially sensitive to the yellow light, were 

- found to be much less so than plates prepared with erythrosin alone. 

The photographs of the fireworks were taken mostly on the French 
plates, but some of the plates I prepared myself gave very fair results. 
The picture of the rockets, taken by my assistant Mr. Pope on one of tho 
French plates, is exceedingly curious; the very irregular paths taken by the 
rockets being quite clearly shown though the exposure must have been 
very short indeed. : 

Some photographs taken in the Eden gardens, about 7 P. m., on 
similar plates, may also be interesting. One of them, taken on a plate 
stained with erythrosin-silver, with an exposure of only 70 seconds, 
full aperture of an 8-in. focus rapid symmetrical lens, shows a great many 
distant details that one would scarcely have expected. The possibility of 
taking photographs at night of objects illuminated by the electric light 
may be of importance in naval and military operations. 

As an illustration of the peculiar action af these orthochromatic 
plates in photographing coloured objects I have brought two photographs 
of a highly coloured chromo-lithograph. Both have been taken on 
the Taillefer plates, but one with and the other without a yellow screen. 
In the one case, although the plate shows a great deal more sensitiveness 
to yellow than an ordinary dry plate does, the girl’s yellow dress has 

‘come out black, and the yellow spots of shading and tinting in various 
parts of the picture, almost imperceptible on the original, have all repro- 
duced black and alter the whole appearance of the picture. In the photo- 
graph taken with the yellow screen the yellow dress is quite light, the 
objectionable spots have disappeared, and the resulting photograph is a 
very fair representation of the original chromo-lithograph. 


@ 
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I may also mention that these plates have been found very valuable 
in photomicrographical researches for photographing stained preparations, 
and will be useful for many other purposes where a better represen- 
tation of the so-called non-actinic colours is required than can be ob- 
tained on ordinary plates. 


Lrevr.-Cotonet Waternouss exhibited some specimensof heliogravure 
lately produced in the Survey of India offices and made the following 
remarks :-— 


The two plates of archeological subjects and a quarter sheet of the 
Atlas of India, I have brought to show you this evening, have all been 
reproduced by the photo-electrotype process from manuscript drawings. 
The two first are from the beautiful collection of drawings of Archso- 
logical Remains in the Bombay Presidency executed under the super- 
intendence of Dr. Burgess and were especially selected by Sir B. Buck 
to test the capabilities of the process. The map was drawn in the 
Sarvey of India office with particular care that it might reproduce tho 
effect of an engraved Atlas sheet when slightly reduced. 

The way of obtaining these plates has already been described in the 
Society’s Journal, Part II, No. 2. 1878, p. 100, but we now use an 
improved gelatine tissue, specially manufactured by the Autotype Com- 
pany, containing plumbago and other substances which give a certain 
roughness or ‘ grain ’ to the gelatine image and at the same time render it. 
conductive of electricity so that when the print has been developed on 
the silvered copper plate and dried it is ready to go into the electro. 
typing battery. 

We have also improved the electrotyping arrangements, and now 
use a form of battery I first saw in use at Vienna, consisting of two 
troughs; an outer one, containing solution of sulphate of copper, and an 
inner one having a leather bottom and containing dilute sulphuric acid. 
An iron plate is placed in the inner trough and coupled to the silvered cop- 
per plate bearing the gelatine matrix, placed below it on a suitable support 
in the lower trough. Electrical action is set up so that copper is deposited 
on the matrix and in the course of 3 to 4 weeks a plate is produced of suffi- 
cient thickness to stand printing from. The deposited plate is then 
separated from the matrix and after a little cleaning is ready for printing 
in the copper plate press. 

The process is not an expensive one and is exceedingly cheap when 
compared with hand-engraving, A plate of most close and elaborate 
design that would take months or even a year or two to engrave by hand 
can in this way be reproduced in a mouth or six weeks. In the case of 
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the map before you, the drawing took about 6 months and the reproduc 
tion has taken about 5 weeks. Had the map been engraved the drawing 
would not have taken so long but the engraving would probably have 
taken a year to complete. 

Dr. Burgess’ two drawings were crucial tests of the process. They 
were very finely drawn and reduced very considerably. The deli- 
eacy and perfection of the results leave very little to bo desired, as you 
will see from the prints, and no other photographic process I am acquaint - 
ed with would have rendered such close fine work so perfectly. 

Another process of heliogravure—known as photo-etching—employed 
zn the office, is even quicker and more economical than the photo-electro- 
type but not quite so certain. Some specimens of it are on the table. 
This process is the exact opposite of the former, a direct nega- 
tive is used, but a transparency bas to be taken from it: this we prefer 
to do by the autotype process, intensifying the gelatine image with per- 
manganate of potash. From this transparency a negative autotype print 
is made and developed upon a highly polished copper plate prepared for 
engraving. Before the copper plate receives the gelatine image a resin- 
ous grain of powdered bitumen is applied to it, which not only gives a 
firm hold to the gelatine film during the biting, but breaks up the image 
into a series of fine points which preserve the proper gradation of the 
half tints and enable the different parts of the engraved image to hold 
the ink in proper proportion. The resinous grain is fixed to the plate 
by subjecting it for a few seconds or a minute to the fumes of benzole. 

The margins and back of the plate being protected with varnish, 
the copper plate with the negative gelatine image is immersed in an 
almost saturated solution of perchloride of iron which hardens the 
gelatine, though slowly permeating it, and attacks the copper, so that 
first the bare parts in the deep shadows of the picture, where there is 
little or no gelatine, are bitten; then the next darker tints, and so on 
until the high lights are just on the point of being attacked. With 
some subjects a single bath of perchloride is sufficient—with others 
it is advisable to begin with a very strong solution of the perchloride and 
pass the plate through a series of baths of decreasing strength. It is 
marvellous with what delicacy and perfection the most delicate grada- 
tiops of half tint, even in the lightest shades, are reproduced on these 
plates. The biting takes only afew minutes and the whole operation 
of preparing a plate canbe finished ina day. It is therefore exceedingly 
quick and the cost of materials is very small. The method is suitable 
either for line or half-tone subjects, but is perhaps most successful with 
the latter. 
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Dr. RAverpraudia Mirra made the following remarks on the death 
of Mr, Arthur Grote, an Honorary Member of the Society. 

Gentlemen, at the last annual meeting the President announced the 
death, on December 4th, of Mr. Arthur Grote; but it was not convenient 
at the time to give,as usual, a brief account of the life of that gentleman. 
He served the Society long and faithfully, and rescued it from more than 
one critical situation, It is meet, therefore, that we should, on the present 
occasion, place on record a brief obituary note to express our sense of the 
loss we have sustained, aud as I had the privilege of his friendship for 
well-nigh forty years, and have a vivid personal knowledge of his career in 
this country, I request your permission to make a few remarks in 
memoriam. 

Anglo-Indian society is so transitory that ten years suffice to re- 
place one generation by another; and as Mr. Grote retired from India 
eighteen years ago, Iam afraid very few of you, gentlemen, remember 
him. The Society, however, recognised his services by electing him an 
Honorary Member; and his portrait on the wall before me shows tho 
estimation in which he was held by his colleagues during his sojourn 
amongst us. 

Arthur Grote was born at Beckenham in Kent, on the 29th of 
November, 1814. His father was the leading member of a large and 
flourishing bauking-house, and his eldest brother, George Grote, immor- 
talized his name by writing the best philosophical history of Greece that 
we have inthe English language. I have no information about the 
early life of Arthur Grote beyond the fact that he was for some time 
at Harrow, where he was noted for his proficiency in Latin and Greek. 
Asa younger son, a writership in the Indian Civil Service was deemed 
the most appropriate profession for him, and he entered Haileybury 
College early in 1832. His career in that institution was a highly dis- 
tinguished one, and he passed out with several prizes in Arabic, Persian, 
Hindustini, and Bengali. Arriving at Calcutta in Jane, 1823, he had to 
go through the usual course of training in the then College of Fort 
William, where he carried away a prize for Sanskrit, and excellent certi- 
ficates for general proficiency. He commenced official life as an Assis- 
tant to the Magistrate of Jessore in 1834, and, after passing through 
subordinate posts in Bauleah, and Murshidibdd, attained the rank of = 
Magistrate at Hughli in 1836. This rise, even in those days of early 
promotion, was held to be remarkable, and it established Mr. Grote’s re- 
putation as an able and energetic officer. From Haghli he was trans- 
ferred to Midnapur, where he served as a Magistrate for over five years 
(1838 to 43). In March, 1843, his health broke down under the arduons 
labours he had to get through in carrying on the Revenue settlement 
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of that district, and he had to proceed to the Cape of Good Hope for a 
change. His two years’ sojourn at the Cape did not, however, do him 
much good, and, after a few months’ service in East Burdwan, he had to 
proceed to England on September 10, 1845. On his return to India, 
in November, 1848, he was put in charge of the Calcutta Collectorate and 
of the office of the Superintendent of Stationery and Stamps—acting also 
forashort time as special Deputy Collector in connexion with the 
Revenue strvey of Midnapur. He entered the Board of Revenue as 
officiating Junior Secretary in July, 1852, and soon after became the 
Senior Secretary; which office he held till March, 1856, when he was 
appointed Commissioner of the Nuddea Division. The last office he 
held till July, 1859, when he became a member of the Board of Revenue, 
whence he retired on July 5, 1868, His official life was one of un- 
broken success, characterised as much by consummate tact and ability, 
as by the most kindly and considerate feeling for the well-being of the 
_ millions who, from time to time, were placed ander his control. There 
are still living many friends and subordinates who cherish a lively 
remembrance of the kindly actions which proceeded from his generous 
and affectionate nature. It was during his administration as Oommis- 
sioner of the Nuddea Division that the Indigo disputes between Indigo 
planters and ryots came to a head, and it must be said to his honour that 
he never for a moment forsook the side of the weak and the helpless. 

Mr. Grote’s connexion with this Society dates from 1849, when he was 
elected an Ordinary Member. In the following year he was elected a 
member of the Council, and early in 1852, Joint Secretary. For some 
time he was the sole Secretary, and it was a time when the financial 
affairs of the Society were very much involved. His diligence, earnest 
attention to the affairs of the Society, and great social influence with his 
friends enabled him, however, soon to surmount all difficulties, and to 
restore the Society to a healthy position. I advert to his social influence 
particularly, as therein lay much of the secret of his success as a Secre- 
tary. Extensive private correspondence among a wide circle of friends; 
inviting recruits, encouraging the lukewarm, and urging the old mem- 
bers to forward notes and papers, often suggesting subjects, and offering 
co-operation or literary help, form no part of the official duty of a Secre- 
tary, and yet those are just the duties which are the most conducive to 
the advancement of public institutions, and in which Mr. Grote distin- 
guished himself most. He was elected a Vice-President of the Society 
on six different occasions, (1856, ’57, ’58, ’63, ’67, and '68) and held the 
office of President for five years (1859 to 62 and 1865). He took an active 
part in the negociations which culminated in the transfer of the So- 
ciety’s natural history museum to Government, and in the course of it 
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he often reminded me of a remark of Mr. John Colvin, for some time 
Lieutenant-Governor of the North Western Provinces, who, on a similar 
occasion, once publicly said :— When I am in the rooms of this Society 
Tam not a servant of Government.” . It has often been a matter of re- 
gret to me that this is a principle which is not often acted upon by officers 
of Government. 

Mr. Grote was very much opposed to the Presidency of the Society 
being held for a long time by any one individual, and it was through his 
earnest exertion, and against the wish of his colleagues, that the old 
practice was set aside, and frequent changes in the personnel of the office 
rendered imperative. His profound erudition, vast experience, high 
official rank, and prominent social position gave him a commanding voice 
in the affairs of the Society, but no one ever enjoyed such advantages in 
a more mild, modest, genial, conciliatory, and winning way than he did ; 
he never made an enemy. 

Taking a deep interest in Natural History, he was early selected as 
the best qualified person for the Presidency of the Agri-horticultural 
Society of India. He held the office for ten years, and, on his retire- 
ment, the Society elected him an Honorary Member, and voted a portrait 
for its meeting room, 

The kindliness of his nature and sympathy for living beings recom- 
mended Mr. Grote to the Presidency of the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, and he did much to promote the usefulness of that 
body. He was also for a time the leading member of the late Verna- 
cular Literature Society, which benefitted largely by his advice and co- 
operation. 

He was a man of remarkable width and grasp of mind, and few sub- 
jects came before him in which he was not able to take the part of a 
master. Besides his vernacular, he knew French, German, Latin, Greek, 
Spanish, Portuguese, Dutch and Italian, in the first three of which he 
wrote with ease and elegance. Of Indian languages he had mastered 
Arabic, Persian, Hindustini, Hindi, Sanskrit, Bengali and Uriya, mak- 
ing in all sixteen languages. In Bengali he was for some time a regular 
reader of our leading newspapers, and he often startled me by giving infor- 
mation which he had picked up from some of our then most recent books. 
But he was particularly attached to Greek, and never missed an oppor- 
tunity of cultivating the literature of that language. By way of illus- 
tration of this remark I may mention that on the day before his depar- 
ture from India, when most people are busy about packing and other 
domestic details, I found him when I called to bid him good-bye, sitting 
with a copy of the Aves of Aristophanes in his hands. 

Literature, however, did not hold entiro monopoly of his versatile 
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mind. He cultivated natural science with no less ardour, and in two 
branches of it—Entomology and Graminw—he had acquired commendable 
proficiency. His collection of butterflies and moths was the largest in 
India in his time, and for years he employed several artists to draw from 
nature the fourfold changes whick these animals undergo in the course 
of their ephemeral lives. His knowledge of Botany was recognised by 
Government, which appointed him Superintendent of the Hon'ble Com- 
pany’s Botanical Gardens at Sibpur for atime. He occasionally con- 
tributed short notes on these subjects to the transactions of the Zoolo- 
gical and the Linnean Societies of London, of both of which he was a 
member. 

On his retirement from India he joimed the Council of the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, and took a prominent part 
in the management of the affairs ofthat Society. Thongh averse to, 
authorship, he was a charming literary correspondent. I always felt deeply 
grateful to him for most interesting notes of the progress of Oriental Li- 
terature in Europe, which he regularly sent to me. Nor did he forget our 
Society. He watched jts progress with deep interest, and frequently 
corresponded with our Secretaries and leading members. Latterly he 
was ocoupied in superintending the publication of a Memoir, by Mr. 
Moore, of the rarer specimens of Lepidoptera in the late Mr. W. 8. 
Atkinson's collection, and contributed a biographical notice of Mr. 
Atkinson by way of introduction to the first volume of that work. I am 
glad to be able to announce that your Council have made arrangements 
for bringing ont the third volume of the work under the superintendence, 
of our late President, Mr. W. T. Blanford. We have lost in Mr. Grote, 
@ collaborateur and friend the equal of whom it will be hard to obtain, 
As a personal friend I deeply mourn his loss. 


The following papers were read— 

1. Natural History notes from H. M.'s Indian Marine Survey Steamen 
“Investigator.” Commander Atrrep Carrayter, R. N. Commanding, 
No. 4. On six new Amphipods from the Bay of Bengal. By G. M. Giss, 
M.D., F.R.0.8., Surgeon Naturalist to the Marine Survey. No. 5: 
Description of a new species of Crustacea belonging to the Brachywrous 
family Raninidew, from the ‘ Swatch of no ground.’—By J. Woov-Masow, 
Offg. Superintendent Indian Museum, and Professor of Comparative Ana- 
tomy and Zoology, Medical College, Oalcutia. No.6. On some Nodular 
stones obtained by trawling in 675 fathoms of water of Colombo.—By B, 
J. Jonzs. A. R. S. M.., Geological Survey of India. 

The paper will be published in Part II of the Journal for 1887. 
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2. Description of a new species of Phytophagous Coleoptera alleged to 
be destructive to the Dhdn crops in the Chittagong District—By Joszrn 
Baty. Communicated by the Natorat History Secretary. 

The paper has been published in Part II of the Journal for 1886. 


3. Sita’s Window, or Buddha’s Shadow Cave, near Prabhdsa, with an 
eye copy of an ancient inscription in the Asoka characters.—By J. Cocx- 
BURN. 


(Abstract.) 


This is a short paper in which the writer briefly explains the 
circumstances that led to the discovery of the inscription, and the steps 
he took to get an eye-copy of it; which he eventually succeeded in 
making with the aid of an astronomical telescope. The inscription 
consists of seven lines in the Asoka character, carved on a sunken 
and once polished surface which is a part of the natural rock, and 
resembles a tablet let into the rock; the position of the tablet is above 
the left top corner of the main entrance windgw of the cave, and the 
letters, which are cut in the rock to the depth of three-sixteenth’s 
of an inch, are in a surprisingly perfect state of preservation, consider- 
ing their great age. Sitd’s window is described as being an ancient 
Buddhist hermit’s cave cut into the vertical face of a precipice 50 feet 
high, which forms the scarp of the classic hill of Prabhfsa in the 

’ Allahabad district. The cave is situated 150 feet to the N. BE. corner 
of the Jain Temple of Parishnith, which is built on a platform imme- 
diately below the scarp; and is now known to the people as “Cheté 
Mité-ka Roseiyé.” Mr. Cockburn identifies the cave with the lofty 
stone cavern of a venomous dragon, in which Buddha was supposed 
to have left his shadow, but owing to its inaccessible position, and the 
presence of numerous swarms of wild bees, he was unable to enter the 
cave: it has a small entrance and two apertures about 8” square to 
admit light, the irregular form of which he considers as the best proof 
that it is the cave in which Buddha left his shadow, as they might well 
be constructed to throw a shadow within, having the human outline. 

Dr. Hoernle remarked :—the copy of the inscription is not quite 
as legible as one could wish. This is the more to be regretted as there 
is just a possibility of its containing a chronological date in the last line 
in the older style of numerals. The copy does not profess to be more than 
an eye-copy, taken by means of alarge telescope. As such it is probably as 
good as it could be; but mere eye-copies are never quite satisfactory. Mr. 
Cockburn is fully entitled to the honour of the first discovery of the 
inscription ; at the same time it is satisfactory to know, that—as I have 
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been told by Dr. Burgess—Dr. Fiihrer of the Archmological Survey 
has independently discovered the inscription and is taking steps to obtain 
a more exact copy by means of an impression taken from the rock, At 
present the inscription cannot be fully read. Some of the letters are 
either not accurately copied, or they are not sufficiently well preserved 
on the rock. The inscription is written in the so-called Asoka charac- 
ters, of a somewhat later type, and to judge from that fact, it should 
belong to about the beginning of the Christian era, A peculiarity of it is 
that it writes the conjunct r, after as well as before the consonant to which 
it is jomed. Thus in the 4th line we have praputdnam “ of the descen-, 
dants,” where the r in pra is indicated by a wavy line under pa, exactly 
as in the Girnér Inscription of Asoka. Again in lines 3 and 4 we have 
” girvdpita (nirvdpida) “ deceased.” Here the change of ¢ to dis another 
peculiarity. The 7, however, is as often assimilated in the usual 
fashion, as in mitasa (mittassa, Skr. mitrasya) in the 2nd line. Another 
peculiarity is the frequent use of what Dr. Biihler calls the serif, ¢. e., 
a small stroke to define the ends of the horizontal or vertical strokes 
which form the body of the letter. 

The inscription, so far as I am able to make it out, reads as fol- 
lows. The dots indicate letters which are said to be lost on the rock, 
The ‘ dashes’ indicate illegible letters. 


wifta y — — Tyoeoo 

EAE et 

— — Gopi aputrasa e 

bapasa trimitasa e © 

miitam lena Gopali ni 

rvapida-praputinam ° ° 

i — dhatenena lend 

karita pn — — daga ee oo 

masatachha — — — — — — — — 10+ 5( = 15) 


The paper will be published in Part I of the Journal for 1887. 
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The following additions have been made to the Library since the 
meeting held in February last. 





JT RANSACTIONS, PROCEEDINGS AND JOURNALS, 


presented by the respective Societies and Editors. 


Amsterdam. Revue Coloniale Internationale,—Tome IV, No. 2, Fév- 
rier, 1887. 

Baltimore. Johns Hopkins University,—American Chemical Journal, 
Vol. VIII, No. 6, December, 1886. 

Bordeaux. La Société Linnéenne de Bordeanx—Actes, Tome XXXIX. 

Boston. Boston Society of Natural History,—Memoirs, Vol. III. Nos, 
12 and 13. 








’ . Proceedings,—Vol. XXIII, Part 2. 

Bruxelles. Musée Royal D’Histoire Naturelle 3 Belgique,—Bulletin, 
Tome IV, No. 4. 

Calcutta. Geological Survey of India,—Records, Vol. XX. 

The Indian Engineer,—Vol. IT, Nos. 10 and 11, 

Indian Engineering,—Vol. I, Nos. 2, 6, 8 and 9. 

. Meteorological observations recorded at six stations in India 
corrected and reduced, October, 1886. 

Copenhagen. K Nordiske Oldskrift-Selskab—Aarbger, 1 Bind (II 
Rekke), 3 Hefte. 

Chicago Tl. The American Antiquarian and Oriental Journal, Vol. IX, 
No. 1, January, 1887. 

Edinburgh. The Scottish Geographical Magazine,—Vol. Il, No. 12, 
December, 1886; Vol. III, No. 1, January, 1887. 

Florence. La Societ&é Africana D’Italia,—Bullettino, Tome II, Fasci- 
colo 8°. 

London, The Academy,—Nos. 750, 768—770. 

——. Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland,—Jour- 
nal, Vol. XVI, No. 2, November, 1886. 

The Athenwum,—Nos. 3091—3093. 

Nature,—Vol. XXXV, Nos. 899—901. 

. Royal Astronomical. Society,—Monthly Notices, Vol. XLVII, 

No. 1, November 1886. - 

. Royal Geographical Society,—Proceedings, Vol. VIII, No. 12, 

December, 1886; Vol. IX, No. 1, January, 1887. 
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London. Royal Microscopical Society,—Journal, Vol. VI, (series II), 
Part 6, December, 1886. 

. Royal Society,—Proceedings, Vol. KLI, No. 247. 

Moscow. La Société Impériale des Naturalistes de Moscou,—Bulletin, 
Tome LXII, Part 2. 

New Haven. American Oriental Society,—Proceedings, October, 1886, 

Paris, Journal Asiatique,—Tome VIII (VIL{* Série), No. 2. 

. La Société de Géographie,—Balletin, Tome VII (7° Série), 

No. 4. 








Compte Rendu des Séanceg, Nos. 








- . Let 2,1887. 
Philadelphia. American Philosophical Society,—Proceedings, Vol. 

. XXIII, No. 123, July, 1886, and list of Surviving Members, March 5th, 
1836. 

Rome. La Societa Degli Spettroscopisti Italiani—Memorie, Vol. XV, 
Dispensa 9*, Settembre, 1886. 

San Franciso. California Academy of Sciences,—Bulletin, Vol. IJ, No. 
5, September, 1886. 

Turin. La R. Academia della Scienze di Torino,—Atti, Vol. XXII, 
Disp. 14, 1886-’87. 

Washington. United States Geological Survey,—Bulletin, Nos. 27—29, 
1886. ; 

Zagreb. Arkeologickoga Draztna,—Viestnik, Godina IX, Br. 1. 


fooxs AND PAMPHLETS, 


' presented by the Authors, Translators, §c. 


Bere, N. P. Van Den, LL. D. The Financial and Economical Progress 
and Condition of Netherlands India during the last fifteen years and 
the effect of the present Currency System. 4to. Batavia, 1887. 

Doxa, De. THropors, M. R. A. 8. An Essay on the Brdhii Grammar. 

. (from the ‘Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and 
Ireland,’ Vol. XIX, Part 1.) 8vo. London, 1886. 
Morpocu, J. Is India becoming Poorer or Richer? with proposed 
_ remedies for the existing poverty. S8vo. Madras, 1887. 


Misce_rangous PRESENTATIONS, 


L’ Ottica di Claudio Tolomeo da Hugenio da Gilberto Govi. 8vo. Turin, 
, 1885, . 
La R. Accapemta peta Scresze vt Torro. 
Annual Report of the Geological Survey of Pennsylvania for 1885. By 
J.P, Lesley, State Geologist. vo. Harrisburg, 1886, 
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Atlas to accompany the Annual Report of the Geological Survey of 


Pennsylvania for 1885. 8vo. 
GrotogicaL Survey or Pennsynvanta, Harrispure. 


The Indian Forester, Vol. XIII, Nos. 1 and 2, January and February, 
1887. 8vo. Roorkee, 1887. 
Tue Government or Benaar. 
Brief Sketch of the Meteorology of the Bombay Presidency in the year 
1885-86. Fep. Bombay, 1886. 
Government or Bompar. 
Charts of the Bay of Bengal and Adjacent Sea north of the Equator, 
shewing the Mean Pressure, Winds and Currents in each mouth of 


the year. Fol. Simla, 1886. 
International Meteorological Observations, October, 1885. 4to. Wash- 


ington, 1886. 
Monthly Weather Review, October, 1886. 4to. Washington, 1886. 
GovERNMENT OF InDIA,—MeTeoroLoGicaL DEPartTMenr. 
Scientific Memoirs by Medical Officers of the Army of India, Part IT, 


1886. 4to. Calcutta, 1887. 
Government oF Inp1A,z—Sanirary Commissioner. 


Administration’ Report of the Government Central Museum, Madras for 
the year 1885-86. Fep. Madras, 1886. 
Report on the Administration of the Madras Presidency, during the year 
1885-86. Fop. Madras, 1886. 
GoveanMent or Mapras. 
Report on the settlement of the Kohat District in the Punjab, 1875-82. 
By H. St, G. Tucker, Offg. Deputy Commissioner. 8yo. Calcutta, 


1884. 
GOVERNMENT OF THE Powya. 
Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Political Science, 
Fifth series, I—II. The City Government of Philadelphia. By Edward 
P. Allinson, A. M. and Boies Penrose, A. B. 
Jouxs Hopkins University, Bantruors. 
Additions and Corrections io the List of Foreign Correspondents of the 
Smithsonian Institution to January, 1883 (Smithsonian Miscellaneous 


. Collections. Svo. Washington, 1883. 
Annual Report of the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Institution 


for the year 1884, in 2 parts. 8vo. Washington, 1885. 
Researches upon the Venoms of Poisonous Serpents. By S. Weir 
Mitchell, M. D., and Edward T. Reichert, M.D. (Smithsonian Contri- 


butions to Knowledge). 4to. Washington, 1886. 
Smrrssonran InsTirvrioy, WasurneTon. 
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The Zoological Record for 1885; being volume Twenty-two of the 
Record of Zoological Literature. Edited by I’. Jeffrey Bell, M. A. 8yo. 
‘ London, 1886. 
Zoonocicat Recorp Association, Lonpon. 


PERIODICALS PURCHASED, 


Berlin. Deutsche Litteraturzeitung,—VII Jabrgang, Nos. 49—52. 

Calentta. Indian Medical Gazette,—Vol. XXII, No. 1, January, 1887. 

Cassel. Botanisches Centralblatt,—Band XXVIII, Nos. 11—18. 

Geneva. Archives des Sciences Physiques et Naturelles,—Tome XVII, 
No. 1. 

Géttingen. Der Kénigl Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften,—Géttengische 

. Gelehrte Anzeign, Nos, 23 and 24, 1886; No. 1, 1887. 

. Nachrichten, No. 18, 1886. 

Leeds, The Journal of Conchology,—Vol. V, No. 5. 

Leipzig. Annalen der Physik und Chemio,—Band XXX, Heft 2. 

Beiblitter,—Band X, Stiick 12; Band XI, Stiick 1, 

Hesperos,—Vol. VI, Noa. 133—135. 

. Literarisches Centralblatt,—Nos. 50—53, 1886 ; No. 1, 1887. 

London. The Annals and Magazine of Natural History, Vol. XIX (5th 
Series), No. 109, January, 1887. 

——. The Entomologist,—Vol. XX, No. 284, January, 1887. 

The Entomologist’s Monthly Magazine,—Vol. XXIII, No. 272, 

January, 1887, 

The Journal of Botany,—Vol. XXIV, No. 288, December, 
1886; Vol. XXV, No. 289, January, 1887. 

———. The London, Edinburgh, and Dublin Philosophical Magazine, 
—Vol. XXIII (5th Series), No. 140, January, 1887. 

. The Messenger of Mathematics,—Vol. XVI (new Series), 

No. 8, December, 1886. - 

——. The Nineteenth Century,—Vol. XXI, No. 120, February, 1887 

——. The Quarterly Journal of pure and applied Mathematics, Vol 
XXI, No. 83, February, 1887. 

Society of Arts,—Journal, Vol. XX XV, Nos. 1783—1785. 

New Haven. The American Journal of Science,—Vol. XXXII, No. 
192, December, 1886. 

Paris. L’Académie des Sciences,—Comptes Rendus des Séances, Tome 
CIII, Nos. 21—26; Tome CIV, No. 1. 

——. Annales de Chimie et de Physique,—Tome IX (6™ Série), 
Décembre, 1886 ; Tome X (6™° Série), Janvier, 1887. 

——. Journal des Savants,—Novembre et Décembre, 1886. 
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Paris. Revue Critique,—Tome XXII, Nos. 49—52; Tome XXIII, 


No. 1. 
Revue Scientifique—Tome XXXVIII, Nos. 22—26; Tome 


XXXIX, Nos. 1 et 2. 





Pooks PuRCHASED. 


Distaxt, W. L. Rhopalocera Malayana: A description of the Butterflies 
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ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL, 
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The Monthly General Meeting of the Asiatic Society of Benga 
were held on Wednesday the 6th April 1887 at 9-15 p. m. 

Lr.-Con. J. Waternouss, Vice-President, in the Chair. 

The following members were present : 

Abdul Latif, OC. I. E., Nawab Bahidur, H. Beveridge, Esq., H. F. 
Blanford, Esq., E. Gay, Esq., Dr. Hoernle, A. Hogg, Esq., Dr. Riijen- 
dralila Mitra, O. I. E., Rai Bahidur, E. F. Mondy, Esq., Babu Asutosh 
Mukhopidhydya, L. de Nicéville, Esq., Pandit Mahdmahopddhyiya Mahes- 
chandra Nydyaratna, H. M. Percival, Esq., The Hon. Dr. Mahendralal 
Sarkdr, C. I. H., Pandit Haraprasdid Sastri, Maulavi Golém Sarwar, D. 
Waldie, Esq., J. Wood-Mason, Esq. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were read and confirmed. 


Twenty presentations were announced, as detailed in the appended 
Library List. 


The following gentlemen, duly proposed and seconded at the last 
meeting of the Society, were ballotied for, and elected Ordinary Members: 

Dr. W. J. Simpson. 

F, J. E. Spring, Esq. 

Fritz Noetliug, Esq., Ph. D. 


The following gentlemen are candidates for election at the next 
meeting : 

T. R. Munro, Esq., Port Commissioner’s Department, proposed by 
D. Waldie, Esq., seconded by H. M. Percival, Esq. 

Dr. P. K. Ray, Professor, Presidency College, proposed by the Hon. 
Dr. Mahendralil Sarkir, seconded by Professor Nilmani Mukherji. 
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Babu Nobin Chand Baral, Solicitor, proposed R. D. Mehta, Esq., 
seconded by EH. T. Atkinson, Esq. 

Rev. A. W. Atkinson, Principal, La Martinidre, proposed by E. T. 
Atkinson, Esq., seconded by BE. Gay, Esq. 


Charles R, Lanman, Esq., Professor of Sanskrit, Harvard College, 


Cambridge, U. S. A, proposed by Dr. Hoernle, seconded by H. M. 
Percival, Esq. 

The following gentleman has intimated his wish to withdraw fronr 
the Society : 

Dr. K. G. Siredr. 


The Secretary reported the receipt ofa letter from the family * 


" of the Iate Isaac Lea, LL. D., of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, announcing 
‘ the death of that gentleman on the 8th December last, in his 95th 
year,—and stated that Dr. Lea was the oldest Honorary Member of the 
Society, having been elected in May 1834. 

A Biographical sketch of Dr. Lea, with a list of his writings, is 
published in the Bulletin of the United States National Museum, No. 23. 


The Sacerranry also intimated the death of the following member : 
T. G, H, Moncrieffe, Esq. 


The Cuarrman reported that Dr. Hoernle had returned from leave 
and resumed charge of the office of Philological Secretary. 


The CuarrmAn reported that A. Simson, Esq., and Abdul Latif, 
C. I. B., Nawéb Bahadur, had been appointed Members of Council. 


The Cratruay announced that the Council had proposed the follow- 
ing new rule to be introduced into the Society’s Bye-laws, and that im 
accordance with Rule 78 it had been referred to the gencral body of 
members :— 

“Rule 24a, Any member of the Society not permanently resi- 
dent in India, as defined in Rule 32, may, after he shall have paid 
his entrance fee, compound for the payment of all future subscriptions 
as & Foreign member by the payment of a single sum of Rs. 200.” 

The opinion was expressed that the amount should be altered to 
“£20 sterling, payable to the London Agents of the Society.” 


The Cuyareman reported that the following Circular had been receiv- 
ed from the Secretary, Harvard Medical School, Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 
regarding the Elizabeth Thompson Science Fund, with the requost that 
it might be made known at the next meeting of the Society -— 
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** 
Exrzanern Toompson Sciryce Fonp. 


This fund which has been established by Mrs. Elizabeth Thompson 
of Stamford, Connecticut, “for the advancement and prosecution of scien- 
tific research in its broadest sense,” now amounts to $25,000. As accu- 
mulated income is again available, the trustees desire to receive appli- 
cations for appropriations in aid of scientific work. This endowment is 
not for the benefit of any one department of science, but it is the in- 
tention of the trustees to give the preference to those investigations 
which cannot otherwise be provided for, which bave for their object the 
advancement of human knowledge or the benefit of mankind in general, 
rather than to researches directed to the solution of questions of merely 
local importance. . 

Applications for assistance from this fund should be accompanied 
by a full statement of the nature of the investigation, of the conditions 
under which it is to be prosecuted, and of the manner in which the appro- 
priation asked for is to be expended. The applications should be 
forwarded to the Secretary of the Board of Trustees, Dr. C. T. Minot, 
Harvard Medical School, Boston, Mass, U.S. A. 


Dr. R&senpransia Mitra in bringing to the notice of the meeting the 
new edition of Manu with seven Commentaries,* recently published by 
the Hon. Rao Sahib Visvanith Niriyana Mandlik, C. 8. I. made the 
following remarks: Among the presentations lately received there is 
an edition of the Institutes of Manu, which is worthy of special notice. 
The text of the Manu-safihité has been already printed some twenty 
times or more in India, and some of the editions contain also the com- 
mentary of Kulluka Bhatta; a new edition therefore may not appear 
anything out of the common. The new one, however, comes with a 
special recommendation; it includes seven different commentaries, six 
of which are rare and have now been printed for the first time. The 
editor is well-known for his literary labours, his high scholarship, and 
his profound knowledge of Hindu law, and he has taken great pains 
to make his edition in every way worthy of his reputation. Of the 
text he has had access toa large number of MSS. from almost every 
part of India where Sanskrit is largely cultivated, and has made ex- 
cellent use of them to secure a complete critical apparatus for the study 
of the work. Of most of the commentaries, MSS. are exceedingly rare, 


* Manava-Dharm& Sfstra, with the Commontaries of Medhitithi, Sarvajiia 
nfrfyana, Kulluka, Réghavdnanda, Nandana, Rimachandra, and Govindardja. Edited 
with notes by the Hon. Réo Séhab Vishvanéth Niréyan Mandlik, C. 8. I.; 
M. BR. A.S.; P.R.G.8.; F.8.S. (Lond.) Additional Member of Council of the 
Governor-General of India, &, &c. &e. 
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and the editor had to content himself with only a few; but none has 
been printed from a single MS. The varia lectiones supplied leave no 
room for doubt that we have got the works intact, and to philologists 
and historians, as well as to practical lawyers, they will not fail to be of 
immense value. 

I am aware that some leading Huropean orientalists attach little 
importance to Indian commentaries; a few go the length of saying 
that it would have been better had no commentaries existed of the 
Vedas and other very ancient texts, since they warp our judgment, 
and often mislead us in our search for the original meaning of our 
ancient records. They hold concordance, analogy, philological argu- 
ments to be better proofs, and insist that we should always abide by 
them to the exclusion of the commentaries. As a matter of course, 
orthodox Hindus look upon this course with great repugnance, and 
their arguments per contra are not by any means weak. A reductio 
ad absurdum argument they sometimes use is amusingly effective. 
There is a precept in Sanskrit which is daily recited by a large num- 
ber of Indians, and it rans thus : — 

Suklémbaradharam devam sasivarnam chaturbhujam prasannavada- 
nam dhydyet. 

It means ‘let the devotee meditate on the divinity as dressed in 
white garments, refulgent, of the colour of the moon, four-handed, and 
of benign countenance.’ Now, an advocate of the concordance school 
intervenes, and says that cannot be. The first term is a compound 
of three words, of which the first fukla means ‘ white;’ the second 
ambara, ‘cloth;’ and the third dhara ‘to bear’ or ‘carry,’ the whole 
meaning ‘that which carries white cloth,’ ¢. e. a washerman’s donkey, 
which carries home white clothes from the bleaching field. It is called 
deva or ‘bright,’ or light coloured, and no one has yet seen a jet 
black donkey. Any possible doubt in the case is removed by the 
epithet, fasivarna, moon-coloured, which can only mean ash-grey. The 
epithet ‘four-handed’ (chaturbhuja) is a very becoming euphemism for 
four-footed, and the ‘benign countenance’ (prasanna-vadana) is obviously 
indicative of the natural non-expressiveness of the countenance of a 
donkey. The different meanings of the words may be supported by 
hundreds of concordant passages, and the conclusion follows that the 
Hindu S‘dstras require a Vaishnava devotee, for his salvation, to meditate 
on the image of a washerman’s donkey loaded with recently bleached 
cloth. 

Grammatical ingenuity is, however, not satisfied with this exposi- 
tion. The philologist comes forward, and argnes from his own pecu- 
liar standpoint. He holds, and with perfect grammatical and lexi- 
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cographical accuracy, that s’ukléd “white” also, means ‘ fair,’ and, since 
the next member of the compound is ambé a “ mother,” the meaning 
fair is the most appropriate here, and the two words together mean, 
‘he whose mother is a fair lady’, 4. e., Ganega, the elapho-cephalic god 
whose mother is pre-eminently called Gaurt, the ‘fair one.” The next 
element of the compound is ra which means ‘to take or take about, 
4. @, to serveas a vehicle or Vdhana.’ This makes the word to 
mean ‘he who carries Ganeéa,’ i. ¢, & mouse who is well-known 
to be the vehicle of the god named. The last member of the 
componuud, dhara, means ‘to seize’ or ‘catch,’ as well as to carry, and 
the whole compound must mean, ‘ he who has caught the vehicle of him 
who has a fair lady for his mother,’ in other words, a cat holding 
amouse. The qualifying epithets apply to this cat just as well as to the 
donkey, especially the ‘benign countenance,’ for a cat holding so 
delectable a morsel in his mouth as a plump mouse cannot but look 
particularly pleased. The conclusion according to this interpretation is 
that the devotee should meditate, for the salvation of his soul, on the 
image of a cat holding a mouse in his mouth. Seeing that the Hindus 
do worship monkeys, bulls, Brahmani kites, and other animals, the 
addition of the donkey and the cat to the list need not be looked upon 
as improbable, and anthropologists may well look upon these animals 
as totems. To the Hindus, however, the absurdity is patent, and no 
further argument is needed to prove the extremely misleading character 
of exegesis by grammar and concordance. 

Doubtless much may be said per contra, but I need not dwell 
upon the thome. Suffice it to say that, whatever its merits in expounding 
the Vedas in regard to which imaginative scholars like to have ample 
elbow room, the plan of concordance is totally unsuited for the exposi- 
tion of law. The danger is imminent, and much mischief has already been 
done by the misinterpretation of our law-books by English Judges, work- 
ing under the light of imperfect translations. A notable instance of this 
may be found inthe judge-made law about adoptions by women and S'fid- 
vas, A medimval quasi-religious maxim says, ‘Women and S tidras 
should not repeat mantras,’ (Stri-s'tidro’mantrakah,) and, with that 
verge before them, our English Judges, not excepting their Lordships 
of the Privy Council, have decided that S'idras may adopt, i. ¢., accept 
a dattaka son without any form of religious ceremony, forgetting that 
the word mantra in the verse simply means a verse of the Rig Veda 
Saihiti, whereas in ordinary parlance it means all Sanskrit words 
used in religious service, including the declaration of giving and re- 
ceiving a child, as in the Dattaka ceremony, or of a bride in a mar- 


riage. 
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The most rigid attention to commentaries is necessary to avoid 
such absurdities. In these alone we can have the traditional meaning, the 
meaning which the people have hitherto assigned to their texts, and every 
departure from them is an outrage on the law of the land, which the 
Government is pledged to uphold. And asthe text of Manu is cited 
in every judicial proceeding concerning Hindu Law, Mr. Mandalik has 
done valuable service to legal practitioners, by placing the commentaries 
before them in so acceptable a form. 

The necessity for a careful comparison of the different commen- 
taries was felt a long time ago. The late lamented scholar, Mr. Burnell, 
took in hand a translation of the text of Manu with voluminons notes, 
showing the differences of the different commentaries. Our Society 
_ also wished to do something in the same way, and very readily accepted a 
proposition of Dr. J. Jolly to print, in the “ Bibliotheca Indica,” extracts 
from all the commentaries then accessible to him, except that of Kul- 
Iuka Bhatta. Two fasciculi of this work have already been published 
under the title of ‘Manu-tikf-sangraha.’ Owing to other engagements 
the learned editor of the work has not been able to push on this under- 
taking as fast as could be wished. The published portion comes up to 
only about one-ninth of the total, and now that all the commentaries 
have been published in their entirety, it will be for your Council to con- 
sider whether your undertaking should not be dropped. Disjointed 
extracts, without even the texts to which they, refer, cannot be of any 
value, or at all worth having, when the entire works are at hand in so 
conrenicnt a form. 

Me. H. F. Braxrorp read the following remarks on some recent 
evidence on the subject of the variation of the rainfall of the Carnatic 
and N. W. Himalayas with the sun-spot period. 

The supposed variation of the rainfall of the globe in response to 
those changes in the sun’s condition which we know best by the variation 
in the magnitude and frequency of the spots on his surface has been 
tolerably familiar to all who busy themselves with meteorological en- 
quiries, ever since in 1872 Mr. Charles Meldrum communicated to 
the British Association his discovery that the cyclones of the South 
Indian Ocean were subject to such a cyclical variation. In 1872, Mr. 
Norman Lockyer drew public attention to the fact that the rainfall of 
Madras: (that is, that recorded at the Madras Observatory) appeared to 
vary in like manner, inasmuch as the average rainfall in years when sun- 
spots were at or near their maximum frequency, very appreciably ex- 
‘ceeded that of years when they were at or near their minimum. Snb- 
sequently other writers took up ths subject: among others, one of the 
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best known is Dr. now Sir, W. W. Hunter who ina pamphlet written 
in his well known brilliant style of exposition, set forth these now 
familar facts of the rainfall, basing them, however, om the much more ex- 
tensive data of sixty-four years’ registers, together with the further im- 
portant observation, which I believe originated with Mr. Pogson, viz, 
that the famines of Southern India recurred at intervals of about 
ll years, coinciding with the recurrence of the sun-spot minimum. It 
fell to me, as an official duty, to review the evidence addaced in Dr. 
Hunter’s pamphlet and other writing, on the subject, the economic bear- 
ings of which were obviously of the highest importance, and I had to 
point out that while the rainfall registers of the Madras Observatory, 
undeniably showed a certain amount of fluctuation vf the kind pointed 
out by Mr. Norman Lockyer and Dr. W. W. Hunter, any other stations 
in Southern India, the rainfall registers of which were among the oldest 
extant, to wit Bangalore and Mysore and other stations in the peninsula 
and other parts of “India, viz., Bombay, Culcutia, Nagpur and Jubbul- 
pore, with a partial and doubtful exception in the case of Nagpur, failed 
to shew any trace of such a cyclical variation. But it was notorious 
that the famines the periodicity of which was considered corroborative 
of the rainfall oscillation had sometimes affected the Carnatic, sometimes 
Mysore and Bellary, sometimes Hyderabad and the Deccan, and sometimes 


the Northern Circars and Orissa ; so that the two classes of facts must be 


regarded as to a great extent independent of each other. 

In a lecture delivered on the 18th May 1877 at the Royal Institu- 
tion in Albemarle Street, General R. Strachey also pointed ont the in- 
sufficiency of the evidence adduced to bear out the conclusions drawn 
from them. His criticism is so much to the point, and the objection 
raised, notwithstanding its obvious validity, is so frequently disregarded 
by persons who enter on enquiries of this kind, that it is worth quoting 
in its original form of expression. Speaking of Dr. Hunter's results he 
says, “He has inferred from what must be held to be altogether in- 
sufficient numerical data that sure indications of periodicity exist. He 
arrives by an arithmetical process at certain figures, which ho regards 
as the probable mean amount of rainfall in the successive years of the 
11 year’s cycle, and finding a maximum and minimum among them, he 
infers that this is a proof of a true periodical variation. But such @ 
result alone proves nothing. To test its value, it is necessary to com- 
pare the caleulated quantities of rain for the several years with the 
quantities actually observed. and then to consider whether the differ- 
ences are of a character to justify the belief that the calculated quantities 
afford a reliable approximation to the trath and what sort of approxi- 
mation * * * The only conclusion that scems possible from such 
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an examination of the figures as I have described, is the nogative one, 
that they cannot be accepted as supplying any evidence in support of 
the views put forward by Dr. Hunter.” 

In 1877, another key-note was struck simultaneously or nearly so 
by Mr. Douglas Archibald and Mr. S. A. Hill. The former in a letter 
to the Bnglishman, which was afterwards noticed in Nature, pointed out 
that the winter rainfall of Calcutta is marked by a distinct periodicity, 
and of the opposite character to that supposed to be shewn by the 
Madras rainfall registers; the maximum rainfall occurring during the 
years of minimum sun-spots and the minimum rainfall during the years 
of maximum sun-spots. The latter ina report on the rainfall of the 
N. W. Provinces addressed to the Government of the N. W. Provinces, 
noticed that the registers seemed to lend some support to the theory 
that underlying very great irregular and non-periodic variations, there is 
a finctuation of the total annual rainfall coinciding approximately with 
that of sun-spot frequency, and further that the winter rains of Northern 
India are generally heavier when the total fall of the year is below the 
mean than when the summer rains are excessive. These three ideas 
were further brought to the test and worked out with a more definite 
result, in a paper published by Mr. Hill in 1879 in the Indian Meteoro- 
logical Memoir. The final conclusions were that “ The winter rains are 
heaviest when the summer rains are defective, and vice verséd.” That 
“the maximum of winter rainfall appeared to be reached rather more 
than a yoar before the minimum of sun-spots and the minimum rain- 
fall to coincide with or follow the maximum of sun-spots, at about an 
equal interval.” : 

With regard to the rainfall Mr. Hill concluded that there is an 
eleven-year cycle but of a different character, the maximum being 
reached about 4 years after the sun-spot maximum and the minimum 
three years later. His figures shew, howover, that this minimum is 
followed by a rise and then by another minimum as great as the first or 
nearly so, the intervening year corresponding to that of minimum sun- 
spots. 


published, and meanwhile further data have been steadily accumulating, 
Recently in the course of a searching enquiry into all the facts of tho 
distribution of the Indian rainfall and its vicissitudes, I have had occa- 
sion to go again over all the ground surveyed in the writings I have 
referred to, and very much more in addition, I have done so with due 
regard to the cautionary monitions of General Strachey, and with results 
80 distinct as to leave but little doubt on my mind that we have really to 
do with a cyclical variation very distinct in character and of such mag- 


Nearly eight years have elapsed since the latest of these notices was | 
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nitude as to be of considerable economic importance, but differing in 
different parts of India. 

I will first take the facts relating to Southern India. Instead of 
dealing with the rainfall registers of one station only, a very feeble and 
unsatisfactory basis for testing any question of the kind, I have taken 
the rainfall registers of all the sudder and some sub-divisional stations 
in the Carnatic, including under this designation the plain below the 
eastern ghats extending from Tinnevelly to the mouth of the Kistna. 
There are 38 stations representing 72,000 square miles, and the registers 
extend over 22 years, two complete sun-spot cycles, viz., from 1864 to 1885. 
On simply tabulating the average of each year it was obvions that 
during the first 13 years with very slight irregularities the rainfall 
varied very nearly with the sun-spots. Being already below the average 
in 1864 it fell to a minimum in 1867, when it was 9°4 inches below the 
average of 34°6 inches, these increased steadily year by year up to 1872 
when it was at a maximum, being 11°5 inches above the average. With 
a sudden fall to an average amount in 1873 and a recovery in the follow- 
ing year to 7°3 inches above the average, it declined steadily for 3 more 
years to another minimum in 1876, when it was 13-2 inches below the 
average. After this it became more irregular, but with sundry oscilla- 
tions it rose again to 11°6 inches above the average in 1884. The years 
of minimum sun-spots were 1867 and 1878. The years of maximum 
sun-spots 1870 and 1883 or the beginning of 1884. Thus the first mini- 
mum year of rainfall was a year of minimum sun-spots, the second pre- 
ceded the latter minimum by 2 years. The first maximum of rainfall was 
3 years after the sun-spot maximum, the second coincided with it or fol- 
lowed it by a few months only. These facts taken in conjunction with 
the amplitude of the oscillation amounting to considerably more than 
half the average rainfall of the province: are striking enough. 

But it remained to ascertain how far this is a real cyclical oscilla- 
tion, to compute the amount for each year as it would be determined by 
such a cycle, and to compare this year by year with the amount actually 
recorded. Only in this way, as General Strachey pointed out, could we 
ascertain how much of the result is due to the operation of a law and 
how much due to other and non-compatible agencies. 

By the application of Bessel’s well known harmonic formula it is 
quite feasible to ascertain from any given series of figures what, accord~- 
ing to the theory of errors, is the most probable value of any cyclical 
oscillation underlying them, when the length of the cycle is approxi- 
mately known. This is so in the present case. The cycle of the 
sun-spots has been determined by Wolf to be 11°1 years. For conveni- 
ence, as I have only two cycles to deal with, I have takon it at exactly 
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eleven years, and computing out the hypothetical rainfall of each year  ~ 
of the cycle, on this assumption, I find that the periodical variation so ~ 
determined is at the time of the minimum 6-7 inches below the average ~ 
of 34°83 inches, and at the time of maximum 7°3. inches above it, the 
total mean oscillation being 14 inches, or more than two-fifths of the whole. 
The recorded rainfall of any single year deviates on an average from 
the hypothetical value by only 3°6 inches. The result is far greater and 
more striking than I, or I believe any one else, would have ventured to 
anticipate. 

But now comes a curious point. No other province of Southern 
India, as faras I have yet ascertained, exhibits anything approaching 
to such regularity, The rainfall of Mysore and Bellary, a.region more 
subject to famine than Madras itself, shews scarcely an appreciable 
oscillation coinciding with the sun-spot cycle, except that it exhibits a 
very distinct minimum in 1876. The province of Malabar has indeed 
two very distinct minima in 1866-67 and 1875-76, but there was another 
greater than either in 1881 and the maxima were very irregular, occur- 
ring in 1871, 1874, 1878 and 1882, and the Deccan and Hyderabad aro 
not more concordant. At present therefore only the Carnatic can be 
said to have its rainfall varying in an eleyen-year cycle, but in this case 
the coincidence is very marked indeed. 

On the question of the periodical recurrence of famines, I have 
nothing to add to the facts detailed in the Report of the Famine _ 
Commissioners. 

'Phe conclusions drawn by Mr. Hill that the winter rainfall and 
summer rainfall of the N.-W. Provinces both shew a periodical varin- 
tion, but of a different character in the two cases, and that the summer 
rainfall tends to vary in the opposite direction to the winter rainfall 
have also been critically examined. 

Taking the rainfall of the N. W. Himalayan stations alone, from 
November to May inclusive, and tabulating it year by year for about 26 
stations, I find that it shews amid some irregularities a very much more 
distinct cyclical variation than that obtained by Mr, Hill from the 
registers of twenty stations, half on the hills and half on the plains. 
Tt seems to have been at a maximum in the winter and spring of 
1864-1865, to have decreased with some irregular variations, but on the 
whole pretty steadily, till 1872-73, to have again increased in like manner 
till 1877-78, after which it became more irregular, dropping to a 
minimum in 1878-79, then increasing again till 1880-81 and decreasing _ 
to. 1883-84. Notwithstanding these irregularities, when the probable ~ 
oscillation in the eleven-year cycle is computed ont it is found to be not 
less striking than that of the Carnatic rainfall, It amounts when at ite 
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maximum to 33 per cent. in. excess of the average, when at its 
minimum to nearly 18 per cent. below it. The first almost exactly coin- 
cides with the minimum of the sun-spots, the second follows the sun-spot 
maximum by 2 or 3 years. The cyclical variation therefore on the 
experience of two cycles amounts to more than 50 per cent. of the 
average, but it does not seem to vary concurrently with the quantity 
of the spots, in other words, with the activity of the movements in the 
solar photosphere, but rather to consist of a sudden intensification of 
the winter and spring precipitation on the mountains about the time 
when the sun-spots are at their minimum. 

The variation of the summer rainfall of the plains I have tested 
by comparing the rainfall of the months June to September of the 
whole of North-Western India east of the Ravi, viz., the Eastern 
Punjab, Rajputana, the N.-W. Provinces and Oudh and the Central 
India States, Saugor and Nerbudda, and comprising about. 100 register- 
ing stations. The most noticable feature is that in those years when 
the winter and spring rainfall is very excessive on the hills, and the 
snowfall remarkably thick and copious there is a great deficiency of rain 
on the plains in the following summer. Especially was this the case 
in 1868 and 1877, and toa certain degree in 1865. In general in 14 
years out of 22 the variations of the summer rainfall on the plains vary 
in the opposite direction to the winter rainfall on the hills, but it is only 


_ in years of extraordinary precipitation on the hills that this opposition 


is very strongly manifested. 

This conclusion, as I need hardly point out, is strongly confirmatory 
of the view I put forward originally in 1877 and which has been made the 
basis of forecasts of the monsoon rainfall, viz., that the snowfall has a 
direct and prejudicial influence on the summer rainfall. 

Nor is this influence restricted to Northern India. There is much 
community between the phenomenon of dry winds and dronghts in. 
Northern India, and in Western and even Southern India, but the dis- 
cussion of this point would lead me far afield beyond the subject of my 
present notice, the purport of which is that I consider itno longer 
doubtful that a cyclical variation of a very marked kind regulates the 
rainfall of the Carnatic on the one hand, and the winter rainfall of the 
North-Western Himalaya on the other, and that in some degree similar 
or opposite oscillations are traceable in the rainfall of other provinces-. 
But I have been quite unable to detect’ such an oscillation in the rainfall 


of India as a whole. 


The Purtoroctcat Secretary read a report by V. A. Smith, Esq. 
of Basti, N.-W. P. of a find of old coins in Pargéné Bansi, east of the 
Basti district. -- 
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Some Chamérs in October 1886 when ploughing at Masné near 
Kakrahi Ghit in Tappa Nandipdér, Pargind Binsi, east of the Basti 
District, N. W. P., found a metal pot containing coins. The pot is said 
to have contained 54 coins, but only 38 have been recovered, viz., 

Ghiyds-ud-din Balban. 25 (Thomas, Pathan Kings, page 134, 
No. 112, Plate IT, 42). 

Muizz-ud-din Kaikobid. 12 (ibid., page 141, No. 116, Plate II, 
46). : 
"Alé-ud-din Muhammad Shéh (ibid., p. 171, No. 132 or 133, Pl. III, 
57). 

The village where the find occurred is on the road between Banst 
and Nepal. 

The coins of ’Ald-ud-din are very common. Those of Balban appear 
to be less common, and those of Mnizz-ud-din Kaikobiéd scarce. Two 
coins of this last named prince were found last year in the south of the 
Basti District (Proceedings, A. 8. B, April 1886, p. 68). 

Action has been taken under the provisions of the Treasure Trove 
Act, and as many of the coins as Government may desire to take can be 
acquired. 


The Partorocicat Sgoretary read an extract from a letter from C.J. 


Rodgers, Esq., of the Archwological Survey Department, regarding coins 
that-he had collected during his recent tour. 


“Tam just finishing my tour. During it I have collected upwards of " 


300 coins of different kinds for Government. These include a Sikandar 
Sirf and an Ibrahim Stiri, coins of the greatest rarity. I have also 
found a chau ténke of Akbar’s. This I take to be the four ténke-piece- 
Several nim tankahs have also turned up, and a quantity of fulds of 
various mints, In one place in the hills here I obtained seven [l4h{i months 
of one mint,—Dihls. Yesterday I secured here three months of another 
mint, Gobindptr. 

“Bat the most puzzling thing I have found is a series of coins struck. 
at Dér ul Khiléfat and Dar ul Islim Dogém ( ¢Ks0 ).* They are simply 
more abundant than any other mint, and yet I can find no clue as to 
what it was or where. 

“TI think I have found remains of the temple destroyed by Mahmiid 
of Ghazni in Kingré, But of this I am not quite certain.” 


The Pritonoarcar Szorprary read the following extract from a 
letter from A. M. Markham, Esq., Bijnaur, forwarding two terra-cotta 
Buddhist medals (see PlateI), 


* [See a mention of these coins in Mr. Oliver's paper in the Journal, A, 8. B, 
Vol. LV, for 1886,] 
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“TI have sent you by parcel post a box containing (1) the pieces of 
a terra-cotta circular medal, so to speak, bearing a beautiful impression 
of a seated Buddha under a chaitya, with an armed (?) attendant 
standing on either side, and with small flying figures playing round the 
apex of the ‘ites’ of the chaitya. Underneath is a tolerably plain 
inscription, and below the inscription a strange little figure in an atti- 
tude of servility (or worship ?) before an object which I cannot make 
out. On the reverse is what I take to be meant for the Bo tree. 

“May I beg of you to be so good as to decipher the inscription for 
me, and tell me the probable, or perhaps exact, age of the medal. I 
would put it in about the 8th or 9th century A. D. 

“T also putin the box (2) a perfect specimen of a smaller and less 
beautiful medal, also with an inscription. May I request you to favour 
me with a reading of it also. These, with many hundreds of small 
terra-cotta moulded plaques of Buddha seated, measuring 3 inches by 1? 
in., all identical, were found by me recently ina mound. On receiving 
translations from you, I shall send you a paper on the mound and its 
opening and hope to be permitted by Government to send for the 
Society’s Museum specimens of the articles found init. I am under an 
obligation to send them to the N.-W. P. and Oudh Museum at 
Imcknow; but have no doubt that, as they are so numerous, I shall 
obtain permission to send some to your Society.” 

Dr. Horrxtz remarked: The medals are correctedly described in Mr. 
Markham’s note. Representations similar to that on the larger medal 
may be seen on the Barhut stones in the Indian Museum (see General 
Cunningham's Stipa of Bharut, Pl, XIII, XXXI et passim). The flying 
figures are human, and bear garlands. The attendants carry chauris 
’ in their right hands. The objects in their left hands are not distinct; 
that in the hand of the right-hand figure seems to be a long bow. The 
left-hand figure wears a necklet. Both are clothed in dhotis only. 
Their head-dresses slightly differ. Their heads appear to be encircled by 
a halo. Buddha, on the chaitya, is represented seated, in the attitude 
of meditation. The figure below the inscription would seem to be a 
woman, to judge from the head dress. The object before which she 
kneels is perhaps a pan on a woodfire, which she is represented as blow- 
ing. The inscription is merely the well-known Buddhist creed, which 
runs as follows : 

2 war Vga Wy Wee- 
wat (@ at fatry &) dente aware [7] 


i. ¢., ‘All things that proceed from a cause, their cause the Tathé- 
e gata has declared as well as what is their destruction. Such is the dic- 
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tum of the great Sramana.’ (Seo the Proceedings for June 1881, p. 113.) 
The words enclosed in brackets are broken away on the medal. . 

The inscription on the smaller medal is the same Buddhist creed, 
but it is nearly illegible. This medal shows a panel, containing Buddha 
seated in the attitude of meditation, with two attendants standtng on each 
side, The panel is surmounted by a large sttipa with one small one on 
either side. The whole, panel and stipas, are encircled by a garland of 
small bells. The inscription is below the panel. 


The Puitorocican Secretary exhibited a new gold Gupta coin 
forwarded by Mr. H. Rivett-Carnac. The following is the description 
of the coin supplied to him by Mr. V. Smith: 

Obv. Bull to right. Above Sri Vira x, below between legs, two 
characters. 

Rev. Lakshmi as usual; legend on right edge, kramdditya. 

Diameter about 54 of an inch, 

Dz. Horentz remarked, that the letters were so badly preserved, that 
he would not venture to say what the legend was. The only distinct letter 
was md on the reverse. He would also take this opportunity of exhibit- 
ing three other coins. One was a small copper coin from Kashmir sent 
to him by Mr. L. W. King. It showed on the obverse a humped bull to 
the left, with very indistinct traces of one or two letters; on the reverse 
a standing figure’ with outstretched arms; legend sahijavi. The other 
coin wasa silver forgery ‘of a gold Gupta coin, received from Mr. W. 
Crooke, C.8., Etah. The type was that of the ‘Rider, and peacock- 
feeding female.’ (See Journal, A. 8. B., Vol. LIII, plate III, fig. 13.) 
It appeared to have come from Kananj, where it is known that forgeries 
of this kind are carried on. The third was a copper coin, also received 
from Mr. Crooke. It belonged to the well-known type of Rémadatta. 
But it was peculiar on account of its being a beautiful specimen of a 
_ double-struck coin, The legend read Réjfio Rémadatasa (see Plate I). 


The Puiorocican Szoretary exhibited a MS. in two volumes 
called “‘ Viguddhi Marga,” by Buddha Ghosha, lent by the Archbishop of 
Siam. 

Dr, Hozrnux reported his attendance'at the Seventh International 
Congress of Orientalists, Vienna, on behalf of the Society, and submitted 
a copy of the report drawn up by himself and his colleague, Mr. G. A. 
Grierson, for the Government of India by whom they had been sent to 

- Vienna as joint-delegates. The following is the substance of the report : 

_ “We arrived in Vienna on September 26th, and after inscribing our 

names at the Kanalei. of the University received an invitation for a 
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social gathering the same evening. At this gathering the mombers 


of the Congress met for the first time, and made each other's acquaint- : 


ance, 
“ Next morning (27th September) the first formal general meeting 
took place at 10-30 a. w. in the Fest-Saal of the University. His Impe- 
rial and Royal Highness the Archduke Rainer presided, and on his 
declaring the Congress open, the delegates and members were welcomed 
by His Excellency Dr. P. Gautsch yon Frankenthurn, Austrian Minister of 
Pablic Instruction, in the name of the Government. The President, 
Baron von Kremer, next thanked the Archduke for undertaking tho 
protectorate, and the Government for its support, and read his inaugural 
lecture on the connections between Europe and the East. We were 
then welcomed by the Biirgermeister in the name of the City of Vienna, 
and after a few addresses by various delegates and presenters of books, 
the President requested the members to constitute themsclves into 
sections. 
“The following sections were then constituted :— 
(1) Arabic. 
(2) Semitic (omitting Arabic). 
(3) Aryan. 
(4) African and Egyptian. 
(5) Chinese and Polynesian. 
“We enrolled ourselves as members of the.Aryan Section, and shall 
confine our remarks to it. We were, of course, = to attend the 
meetings of the other sections. 
SLi bsp @igh ebdbdian GB tic poche, alos anton estilo — 
Professor R. von Roth—President. 
Professor A. Weber and Professor 0. Lignana—Vice-Presidents, 
Professor Ch. Michel and Dr. J. Hanusz—Secretaries. 

“The Session then adjourned till 2 e.m., when business was regularly 


begun. The first person called upon to read his communication was . 


Mr. Grierson. He had two papers to read, one a short note suggesting 
a systematic survey of Indian vernaculars, and the other a historical 
sketch of medimval Hindi poetry. He requested to be allowed to post- 
pone reading the latter for a day or two as it was not quite ready, and, 
in connexion with the note, laid on the table a set of the grammars of 
the Bihdr dialects, and a copy of Bihér Peasant Life, as specimens of 
what the Government of Bengal was doing in the way of surveying the 
yernaculars in its territories. Dr. Hoernle and Professor Biihler spoke in 
support of his proposal, and it was finally agreed to postpone any formal 
resolution, till his paper on Hindi poets, which was fixed for the follow- 
ing. Wednerday, should have beon read. 
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“ Mr. Cecil Bendall, of the British Museum, then read a paper on a 
manuscript and an inscription discovered by him during his late tour in 
India, in » character not hitherto noticed. The manuscript was a frag- 
ment of a rare work on grammar used by the Buddhists, and was bought 
in Nepal. The inscription was in the Calcutta Museum. Nothing was 
known about the character, and the alphabet was possibly one of those 
alluded to in works of the Buddhists. In the discussion which followed, 
Professor R. von Roth and Professor B. Kuhn took part. 

“Dr. Pollak next announced the preparation of a German-Persian 
Dictionary. 

“ Professor Biihler laid on the table the following works :— 

(1) A specimen of the Atharvavédabhishya by S. P. Pandit. 

(2) The Lingéunsdsana of Vamandchdrya by Dr. P. Peterson. 

(3) A paper by Dr. Bhagvanlél Indrdji on two Chalukya in- 
scriptions. 

“ The thanks of the section were voted to the three authors. 

“ Professor J. Jolly, the well known Tagore Law Lecturer, and now 
Professor of Sanskrit at Wiirzburg, read a short note on the new edition 
of the Ménava Dharmasgistra, usually known as the laws of Manu, which 
he is preparing. It is to be regretted that this valuable work could not 
be printed in time for the Congress. It will be the first critical edition 
of this important law-book, and will well deserve the attention both of 
Indian students and of Indian lawyers. 

“Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar read portions of a long and interesting paper 
which he had prepared on the result of his search for Sanskrit manu- 
scripts. At its conclusion the thanks of the section were voted to the . 
Chiefs of Kathiawar, and to the Bombay Government, for deputing 
Dr. Bhandarkar. 





‘* Professor A. Weber drew the attention of the members to an Indian © F yr 


edition of the famous controversial work entitled Khalavaktrachapetiké 
or ‘a slap in the face of the wicked.’ 

“The first meeting of the section fitly terminated with an interesting 
ceremony. Professor BH. Windisch, of Leipzig, the Secretary of ‘the 
German Oriental Society, reminded the section that yesterday was the 
hundredth anniversary of the birth of Horace Hayman Wilson. . All the 
members present then stood up in reverence of his memory. 

“In the evening we attended a reception at the official residence of 
the Minister of Public Instruction. 

“On Tuesday, the 28th, the session opened with an important paper 
by Dr. Hoernle on an ancient book lately found in the Panjiéb, known as 


the ‘Bakhshali Manuscript,’ which he was the first to decipher. The | “ 


contents of the paper were too technical for a detailed account to be 
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given here. It will suffice to state that Dr. Hoernle showed that the 
manuscript, written on birch-bark, probably dates from the 8th or 9th 
century A. D., and therefore is one of the oldest Indian manuscripts 
known to exist. It contains a work on arithmetic, written in the so0- 
called Gdthé dialect, the literary form of the ancient North-Western 
Prikrit, exhibiting a strange mixture of Sanskrit and Prékrit forms. 
The work itself is much older than the manuscript in which it has been 
preserved, On various grounds it appears probable that it is the pro- 
duct of a member of the Buddhist or Jain community, dating from 
before the 4th century of our era. It is, therefore, the earliest known 
Indian work on arithmetic. It will shortly be published, partly at the 
expense of the Panjab Government. 

“Dr. Hoernle was followed by Professor O. G. Lignana on the 
Navagvéh and the Dasagvah of the Rigveda, and by Professor Hunfalvy 
of Budapesth, who dealt with the origin of the Rumanian language. 

“ Attention was next drawn by Captain R. C. Temple to Dr. Fallon’s 
Dictionary of Hindiistani proverbs, and the sitting concluded with a 
paper by Dr. K. Glaser on ancient Indian descriptions of precious stones 

“On Wednesday, the 29th September, Professor R. von Roth drew 
attention to Professor Biihler’s new translation of Manu, and Professor 
Bihler to Dr. Dillon’s new work entitled ‘the Fatherland and age of 
the Avesta.’ : 

“ Professor Leumann, of Strasbourg, read a note ona Jaina text 
entitled Angavijjé lent to him by Dr. Bhandarkar. He was followed 
by Professor Jacobi who read a most interesting paper on Jainism and 
the worship of Krigna. In the discussion which ensued, Mr. Grierson 
took part, and pointed out some Jain folk-customs in India which were 
apparently not known in Europe. 

“ Next followed Mr. Grierson’s paper on Hindi poetry. Its full title 
is ‘The Medieval Vernacular Literature of Hindtstén with special 
reference to Tul’si Das.’ 

_ At the conclusion of the paper his note regarding a survey of the 
Vernaculars of India was again bronght forward, and an animated dis- 
~ eussion arose as to the best means of forwarding the suggestions contained 
in it. One of the speakers, we may mention, was Mr. C. Leland (Hans 
Breitmann), the eminent Romani scholar. He drew attention to the 
fact that the American Government was now holding a very simiiar 
survey of the dialects of the North American Indians. Nearly every 
scholar in Europe, who was unable to attend the Congress, and who was 
interested in the subject, had written a short note warmly supporting the 
proposal. Finally, Professor Biibler made a formal proposition on the 
subject, which was seconded by Professor Weber of Borlin and carried 
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by acclamation. We trust that when the formal proposal reaches the 
Government of India in due course from the authorities of the Con- 
gress, it may be deemed worthy of consideration. 

“The session for this day concluded with the reading of a French 
poem by M. Bellin, in honour of the Congress, and with a paper by 
Herr L. de Milloué on the Vyigabha-Myth. 

“Tn the afternoon the members of the Congress were received at the 
Rathhaus by the City of Vienna, and were shown over the magnificent 
building, with its unique collection of arms. In the evening we attended 
a reception held by their Imperial and Royal Highnesses the Archduke 
(the Protector of the Congress) and Archduchess Rainer. We had the 


honour of being presented to both as delegates of the Government of ~ 


India, 

“On Thursday, the 30th September, a great deal of solid work was 
got through. ‘ 

“The session opened with a communication from Captain Temple 
regarding the value of the well-known Panjébi epic by Waris Shih 
entitled Hird Rénjhé. No Panjabi is considered to know his own lan- 
guage till he has read this work. A correct printed text is urgently 
required, and the speaker coufd lay his hands upon some very old 
manuscripts of the poem. 

“He was followed by M. J. M. Grandjean on the origin of the 
toneless explosive sounds in the Indo-Germanic speeches. 

“Professor R. von Roth, our President, spoke with all the weight 
of his great authority on the exegesis of the Veda, and the effect of 
euphony on certain case inflexions. In the discussion which followed, 
the speakers wore Professors G. Biihler, A. Weber, and A. Ludwig. 

“Professor H. Schuchardt then handed in a new work by Professor 
Ascoli of Milan, entitled ‘Due recenti lettere glottologiche e una poscritta 
nuova.’ At the same time he communicated Professor Ascoli’s regret 
that he had been unable to complete the commission made to him and 


of a system of transcription. 





ae 


Professor Joh. Schmidt, by the Berlin Congress of 1880 on the subject... 3 3 ‘ 


“Professor Biihler then presented to the section some photographs 
forwarded from India by Dr. Leitner, and a specimen from Mr. Fleet's 
third volume of the ‘Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum,’ and this led on 
to the next subject, broached by Captain Temple, who brought to the 
notice of the section that the Government of India had abolished the 
post of Hpigraphist to the Government of India. A keen discussion 
followed in which Professors Weber, Bithler, Kielhorn and Bendall took 
the principal part, and in which it was agreed that this action of the 
Indian Government was a real loss to science, and that it was most 
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desirable to make a representation to the Government of India as to the 
propriety of reviving the post. Mr. Fleet had rendered great services, 
and there were few, if any, scholars so well qualified for the duty. 

“Next followed an interesting lecture in English by Dr. Stein, 
of Budapesth, on the Paropamisus, or Hindd Kish, in ancient Geo- 
graphy. Guided by the oldest Greek form of the name, Parnasos, 
as given by Aristotle, he was enabled to identify it with the mountain 
Upairigaena of the Zend Avesta, The meaning of this last name 
is ‘higher than the flight of an eagle,’ and a curious legend con- 
cerning the Hindi Kush is recorded by the Chinese traveller Hiuen 
Tsiang (4. p. 600) that it is too high for birds to fly over it, but that 
they have to cross it on foot. This legend is also mentioned by Marco 
Polo, by the Emperor Baber in his memoirs, and in modern times by the 
traveller Burnes. Dr. Stein considered that much correct information 
as to the geography of Afghanistdn could be found in Avestic texts. 

“He was followed by Professor E. Kuhn, of Munich, who read an 
important paper on the dialects of the Hindi Kush, founded on 
materials furnished by Captain Tanner, of the Survey Department, which 
were collected during the last Afghan war. Professor Kuhn was of 
opinion that these dialects, together with Kashmiri and the Romani of 
the Gypsies, formed a special group among the languages of the Indic 
branch of the Aryan family. A lively discussion followed, in which, 
amongst others, Mr. Leland, Professor Hunfalvy, Dr. Burkhard, and 
Mr. Grierson took part. The point which excited most criticism was 
the theory that Romani belonged to this family of languages. To this 
we, as well as some others, were unable to agree. 

“The question of the Gypsies was next handled by Mr. G. Leland, 
the well known ‘ Hans Breitmann,’ and probably the greatest master of the 
Romani language and lore in the world. His paper dealt with the origin 
of the Gypsies. He concluded a most interesting paper with the state- 
ment that he had found that there actually existed in the Panjab a 
wandering race, who called themselves Rom and spoke Romani. Mr. 
Leland does not profess to be well acquainted with the Indian Verna- 
culars, and this final statement immediately gave rise to the most 
lively criticism on the part of the Indian scholars then present. Dr. 
R. Cust, Mr. Macauliffe, Captain Temple, and both. of us, all united in 
being unable to confirm his opinion. That there are in India argots, or 
slangs, or thieves’ languages, or artificial trade languages, there can be 
no doubt, but no proof could be asserted of the existence of a so-called 
Romani language in that country. Mr. Grierson, who had studied 
Romani both in Europe and in India, was disposed to believe that Mr. 
Leland’s former identification of Rom, ‘a Gypsy,’ with the Doms of 
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India was the only tenable one, and that, so far as his researches had 
gone, without at present speaking positively, Romani was most closely 
connected with the languages of Eastern Hindtistin. The points urged 
were too technical to repeat here. 

“In the evening we were invited to a great dinner party given by 
the Organization Committee to the members of the Congress. 

“ On Friday, Dr. Rost, of the India Office Library, handed in the two 
first sheets of the classified catalogue of Sanskrit manuscripts in that 
collection. 

“He was followed by Dr. W. Cartellieri, who read a paper on Su- 
bandhu and Bana, and by Professor F. Miller, who discussed various 
passages in the Avesta. 

“Mr. Macauliffe, of the Panjib Civil Service, then gave some in- 
teresting details concerning the recent discovery of a manuscript which 
eontains an account of Bébé Nanak, founder of the Sikh Religion. 

“Dr, Hanusz read an interesting paper on the Polish Armenian 
dialect of Kuty in Galicia, and dealt specially with its sound laws, He 
then, in the author’s absence, laid before the session Dr, J. Thumajan’s 
paper on ‘the History of the classical Armenian literary language.’ 

. “Inthe afternoon we all went for an excursion to the heights of the 
Kahlenberg, overlooking the City of Vienna, and commanding a magni- 
ficent prospect. 

“ On Saturday morning, the 2nd October, was held the final sitting 
of the section. The papers read were— 

On the Turkish element in Rumania, by Professor C. P. Hasden, 
of Bucharest : 
On the Sraddhas, and the worship of the dead amongst. the 
Indo-Germans, by Dr. M. Winternitz: 
On the origin of the Philosophic idea amongst the Indians and 
Chinese, by Professor M. Straszewski of Cracow; and 
On the Kutzovalachians of Epirus and Thessaly, and their lan- 
guages, by Professor 8. Papageorgios of Korfu. 

“ After a rather hurried sitting there was held a meeting of the dele- 
gates and principal officers of the Congress at which it was resolved to 
accept the gracious invitation of His Majesty the King of Sweden, and 
to hold the next Congress at Stockholm in two or three years’ time, the 
exact date to be fixed by His Majesty. 

“There was then held a final general meeting of the Congress at 
lr. ., under the presidency of His Imperial and Royal Highness the 
Protector, and after a number of valedictory speeches in various lan- 
guages the Oriental Congress of 1886 was declared closed. 

““Wemay mention here, amongst other objects of interest visited by 
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us in Vienna, the collection of papyri found at El Fayum in Egypt, and 

- the property.of the Archduke Rainer. These are being gradually de- 
cyphered by Professor J. Karabacek. They form, apparently, a portion 
of the contents of an ancient office for registration of deeds. Some of 
these papers are as old as the 7th century A. D., and, judging from the 
style of the Arabic writing and from the phrases used, might have been 
written in an Indian Outcherry yesterday. We refrain from writing more 
about this collection as it would require a whole treatise to itself. 

“ Another object of great interest to us was the Gewerbe Musewm. 
This is a Museum of Arts and Industries, closely corresponding to one 
branch of the Calcutta Economic Museum. One department of it 
strock us as being specially worthy of imitation in every large town in 
India. In a conveniently arranged room all the principal Vienna houses 
exhibit specimens of their manufacture. On each specimen the price is 
written in plain fignres. The whole collection is under the care of a 
Curator, whose business it is to take visitors round and to show them 
the various articles exposed. If any one takes a fanoy to anything 
exhibited, he can pay the Curator the price marked upon it, and walk 
away with it. In this way every one is benefitted. The local manu- 
facturers acquire an uncqualled opportunity for exhibiting their wares, 
being subjected at the same time to a healthy competition, the merchant 
seeking for articles to export to a foreign country finds all the best 
articles of local manufacture conveniently grouped together, and the 
‘casual visitor on the look-out for curiosities can go there and buy the 
best, with the assurance that his ignorance will not be imposed upon, 
and that he will only pay the fair market price for his work. A some- 
what similar institution, on a very small scale, we have noticed in Jaipur 
in the ‘School of Arts.’ But we think that this kind of Museum could 
well be imitated in Calcutta and perhaps in one or two other large towns 
in the Provinces and other Presidencies, It would doubtless tend to 
stimulate trade, and would be a great blessing to the numerous travellers 
who now visit India for enjoyment, and who too often pay ten times the 
proper amount for what they buy. 

“Tn conclusion we would wish to put on record the great kindness 
which was shown to us foreigners by the many savants we met at Vienna, 
For our own part we can only say that nothing could exceed the hospita- 
lity and courtesy shown to us as delegates ‘of the Indian Government. 
We owe that Government a debt of gratitude for having placed us in so 
pleasant a position, in which we were enabled to make many new, and we 
hope lasting, friendships amongst gentlemen whose pursuits and tastes 
were similar to ours. We are sure that we were justified in promising 
them that, if circumstances ever took them to India, they might count 
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on receiving the same consideration in Calcutta, Madras, or Bombay, 
which they had extended to the Indian delegates at Vienna. 5 

The following is Mr. Grierson’s note, referred to in the above report. 

“In laying on the table a copy of ‘ Bihir Peasant Life,’ and a com- 
plete set of the ‘Grammars of the dialects and sub-dialects of the 
Province of Bihar,’ I would ask to be excused for drawing attention to 
the fact that they are a first attempt at a systematic survey of the lan- 
guage actually spoken in a given tract of British India. 

* A glance at any one of these books will show how radically the real 
language,—the mother-tongue of all classes, rich and poor, educated and 
uneducated alike—in Bihdr, differs from the so-called Hind{ and Hindi 
st4ni languages which have hitherto been the only languages of Northern 
India known to students. 

*T would now urge the necessity there is of making a systematic 
attempt at finding out what are the actual languages spoken at the 
present day throughout India, and what relics there are of their past 
history. 

“ Firstly, the actual state of affairs at the present day. We have the 
Neo-Aryan languages of India at present roughly classified into Marith{, 
Gujaréti, Punjabi, Sindhi, Hindi, Beng4li, Asém{, Oriyé, Kashmiri and 
Singhali, to which by a process of fission Bihfri has lately been added 
asa younger sister. As having, ina manner, attended at the birth of the 
last named, I naturally take an interest in her condition, but that does 
not prevent my seeing that what is the case with her is in great measure 
the case throughout all India, and specially in Hindtstén. That is, that 
the literary or Government language of any tract is widely different from 
the language actually spoken by the people. In some cases this is only 
a question of dialect, but in others the polite language learned by Euro- 
peans, and by natives who wish to converse with Huropeans, is totally 
distinct both in origin and in construction from that used by the samo- 
natives in their homes. In the course of future years, no doubt, through 
the agency of railways and the printing press, the literary language will 
in many cases become the norm of home-conversation, but at present 
that is not the case. The fact is, and it is one that should be faced, that 
nowhere in Hindiistén is the language of the village the same as the 
language of the court and of the school. This is true to a certain extent 
all over the world, but in India the difference between the two languages 
is peculiarly great. Before a poor man can sue his neighbour in thé 
court he has to learn a foreign language, or to trust to interpreters, who 
fleece him at every step; and before a boy can learn the rule of three hé 
has to learn the foreign language in which it is tanght. In some parts 
of Hindtstén this difficulty exists in greater degrees than in others, but 
it is always more or less present, 
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“ As the tracts ruled by each Government are very large, a multiplicity 
of court languages would be a manifest inconvenience, but that is no 
reason why the European official should not learn the vernacular patois 
or language (I care not what it is called) of the district committed to 
his care. This has hitherto been a practical impossibility to the average 
official for whose aid no grammars or dictionaries existed, and for this 
purpose, I undertook the preparation of the Bihéri grammars, which 
have, I believe, been found useful. The Magistrate need no longer have 
recourse to an interpreter, and can now, after a minimum expenditure 
of labour, converse with a witness in the latter’s mother tongue. 

“So much for the practical side of the question. I believe that similar 
vocabularies and sets of grammars for the whole of India would be not 
only equally practically useful, but would also be of assistance to students 
of philology in Europe, and to missionaries. The Hindtstdni* hitherto 
studied, though a useful lingua franca, is but a camp jargon, and Urdi 
and Hindi, which are founded on it, are mere inventions of the closet, 
and nowhere vernaculars. They are hence nothing but misleading to the 
European student. 

“* Secondly, the relics there are of the past history of the languages of 
India. 

“Here I must confine myself to Hindistan, for I do not pretend to 
have any acquaintance with the older literatures of other Indian lan- 
guages. In my paper on the medieval literature of Hindustan which I 
propose to read at this Congress, 1 hope to be able to show that, from 
the 13th century down to the present day, there is a rich mine of litera- 
ture awaiting the labour of the student. This literature is of every 
variety, commentaries on Sanskrit works, histories, (with dates), epic 
poems, collections of sonnets, huge anthologies, treatises on medicine, 
mathematics and grammar, in short, every subject with which we are 


* I uso these terms here in the sense in which natives use them in the part 
of India where my lot has been cast. By Hindistani, I mean that useful lingua 
franca, understood by every one all over Northern India, borrowing something from 
each of many languages, but nowhere a vernacular. By Urdd, I mean that form 
of Hindisténi which has been elaborated by Musalman pedants in their books, which 
is overloaded with Arabic and Persian words, and understood only by learned 
Mubammadans. Similarly, by Hindi, I mean the Pandit-ridden form of Hindfsténi 
which is overloaded with Sanskrit words, and understood only by learned Hindés. 
Urdd differs from Hindi not only in its vocabulary, but in its idioms, and, above all 
in the collocation of its words. This last, and not the vocabulary, is considered by 
Hindé scholars tho true discriminating test. This Hind{ is often called Jabiéni by 
natives. In talking to Europeans, natives will sometimes use Hindi for the language’ 
of Sér D&s, and Tul’si Das, but they rarely do s0 amongst themselves, preferring the 
terms Braj, Baiswéri, and so on. 
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familiar in Sanskrit, and others besides. These books were all written 
in the vernacular, and their authors meant them to be understood by the 
unlearned, and thus they reflect the progress of the languages of India 
from the era of the Prakrit writings down to this century. What a 
mass of ore awaiting the furnace of Buropean science ! 

“T believe, therefore, that the time is ripe for commencing a deliberate 
systematic survey of the languages of India, nearer and further, not only as 
they exist at the present moment, but as far back as MS8. can take us. 

“Such a task is beyond the power of private enterprise; but I am 
persuaded that the Government which has carried out the statistical 
survey of India, and which has such literary powers at its command as 


those which conceived the idea of and carried ont the great Gazetteer of . 


India would not shrink from such a survey as I now refer to, if it were 
proposed with all the weight of authority which belongs to this Congress.” 
The note was supported by the following scholars: A, Barth, Cecil 
Bendall, E. B. Cowell, Robert Cust, A. F. Rudolf Hoernle, Sir Monier 
Monier- Williams, I’, Max Miiller, R. Rost, A. H. Sayce, B. Senart. 

The following motion with regard to the note, was proposed by 
Professor Biihler, seconded by Professor A. Weber, and carried by 
acclamation : 

“ That this Section strongly urge upon the Government of India that 
the present is a suitable time for the commencement of this most impor- 
tant work. 

“Just now there happens to be in India a number of Scholars who 
have made the Vernaculars of that country their special study. 

“ The search for Vernacular MSS. could be conveniently united with 
that of Sanskrit ones, now being conducted by officers of Government, 
who might be requested to spend a fixed proportion of their funds on 
Vernacular MSS. 

“The Survey of the Vernaculars as they exist at present could be 
carried out by the subordinate officers of the Education Departments 
with the least possible expenditure of trouble and money. They should 
be in each Presidency or Province under the supervision of one or more 
skilled specialists, who would no doubt, in many cases, give their services 
voluntarily,” 


The following papers were read— 

1. On a second series of new species of Ficus from New Guinea. 
—By Gsorce Kuve, M. B,, Superintendent, Royal Botanical Gardens, 
Calcutta. 

-The paper will be printed in Part II of the Journal for 1887. 
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2. Note on a passage in the Mrichchhakatiké—By Asvtosu 
MornopApurfva, M. A., F. RB. A. S., F. B.S. 2B. 


(Abstract.) 


In this paper the writer takes up the question as to the author of 
the celebrated Sanskrit drama Myichchhakatika, reputed to be the pro- 
duction of King Sudraka, He first states that it could not have been 
the production of Sudraka, because in the introduction very near the 
beginning of the play, a stanza occurs, the last line of which may be 
rendered thus: “Sudraka having attained the age of a hundred years 
and ten days entered the fire.” On the supposition, that Sudraka 
himself was the author of the play, it is not possible to explain how he 
could foresee the date and manner of his death. Rejecting the various 
hypotheses that have been put forward to explain away the difficulty, 
the writer is of opinion that the drama was not the production of 
Sudraka, but was composed under his patronage, or possibly under 
the patronage of his son, who is mentioned in the stanza as having 
succeeded him on the throne. The stanza being placed in the midst 
of a lengthy laudatory panegyric on Sudraka it is hardly possible to 
believe that it could have been written by himself in self-praise, if he 
was really so very distinguished in arms and letters as he is represented 
to have been; whilst if it is admitted that the drama was composed 
only under royal patronage, every difficulty vanishes, and such a sup. 
position is in perfect accordance with what is known of other reputed 
productions of royal authors. 

Dr, Horrnie remarked: The theory of the authorship of the Mrich- 
chhakatika, put forward by Babi A. Mukherjea, and the argument in 
support of it drawn from the fact that king Sudraka’s death is men- 
tioned in a passage of the introduction to the drama, are by no means new. 
They are already mentioned in Professor Weber’s History of Indian 
Literature, p. 205. But Iam glad of this opportunity to bring to the 
notice of those who take interest in such questions, a new theory lately 
advanced -by Professor Pischel which, to my mind at least, has a very 
great air of probability. It carries the enquiry a little further, as it 
attempts to identify both the real author as wellas the patron of that 
play. It will be found fully detailed in the Introduction to Pro- 
fessor Pischel’s edition of Rudrata’s Cringératilaka and Rayyaka’s Sabri- 
dayalilé (Kiel, O. F. Haeseler, 1886). According to it, the real author 
of the famdus drama is no other than the well-known poet Dandin. He 
is now generally believed to have lived in the 6th or 7th century A. D- 
Besides many other works, tradition ascribes to him three great works 
* famous in the three worlds.” Two of these are the famous Kdeyddarga 
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and the Dasakumdracharitra, As to the third there isa dispute. But 
none of those hitherto named are famous enough to be linked with the 
two others just mentioned. On the other hand, the Myichchhakatiké is 
a very famous work, and its author is unknown. Professor Pischel’s con- 
tention is that this is the third of the three world-widely famous works 
of Dandin. The proof is this. In the Kévyddarga, Dandin twice quotes 
a verse to illustrate a rhetorical rule of his (K. 2, 362): ferwate at 
swife wittarept wa: qeyeuaas <fefiaeat att nh This verse also occurs 
in the Myichchhakatiké (Act I, p. 14, ed. Stenzler). Now it is well-known 
that Dandin uses no other illustrations in the Kdvyddaréa but such as aro 
composed by himself. It follows therefore that he quotes a verse of his 
own, and that therefore he was the real author of the Mrichchhakatiké, 
Dandin accordingly must have been a protegée of king Sudraka to 
whom, being his patron, the work is usually ascribed. That poet, in all 
probability, was a native of the Dakhan. Cnriously enough in a gloss on 
Vamana’s Kévydlankéra Vritti, on the name S'udraka, it is said that thig : 
king was ‘ Komati.’ Now Komati isa South Indian name. Moreover sf 
the state of life as described in the Mrichchhakatiké is precisely the 
same as that in the Dasakumdéra Charitra, which is a well-known work 

of Dandin. Finally itis now generally admitted, that the Myichchha- 
katiké is not so old as it was at first believed to be, but belongs to about 

the 6th or 7th century. A.D. Thus everything seems to agree in cons 
firming the authorship of Dandin. 


PLS Be Sapte eae 


The subject of conversation by the Pamoxocroat Secretary “The 
International Congress of Orientalists at Vienna, held in 1886,” wag 


postponed, 





piprary. 


The following additions have been made to the Library since the 
Meeting held in March last. 


TRANSACTIONS, PROCEEDINGS AND JOURNALS, 


presented by the respective Societies and Baditors. ; 
Amsterdam. Revue Coloniale Internationale,—Tome IV, No. 8, Mars, ‘: 
1887. ¢ 
Berlin. Berliner Entomologische Zeitschrift,—Band XXX, Heft 2. : 


———. Der Kiniglich Preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften zu 
Berlin,—-Sitzungsberichte, XXIII—XX XIX, 
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Bombay. The Indian Antiquary,—Vol. XVI, Part 194, March, 1837. 

“Baltimore. Johns Hopkins University,—American Journal of Mathe- 
matics, Vol. [X, No. 2. 

Circulars, Vol. VI, No. 55, January, 1887. 

Eleventh Annual Report, 1886. 

Bruxelles. La Société Royale des Sciences de Litge,—Memoires, 2, 
serie, Tome XIII. 

Calcutta. The Indian Engineer,—Vol. II, Nos. 12 and 13, Vol. III, 
No. 1. 

















Indian Engineering,—Vol. I, Nos. 10—14. 

Meteorological Observations recorded at six stations in India, 
corrected and reduced, November, 1886. 

Casse]. Des Vereines fiir Naturkunde zu Cassel,—Bericht, XXXI, 
and XXXIII. 

Copenhagen. K Nordiske Oldskrift-Selskab,—Aarboger, II Rekke, 











2Bind, 4 Hefte. 
. Tilleg, Aargang 1886. 
Edinburgh. The Scottish Geographical Magazine,—Vol. III, No. 21 
February, 1887. 


Halle. Der Kaiserlichen Leopoldino—Carolinischen Deutschen Akade- 
mie der Naturforscher,—Leopoldina, Jahrgang 1884 and 1885. 

. Nova Acta, Tomes XLVII et XLVIII. 

Havre. Societe de Geographie Commercial du Havre,~Annuaire, 
Janvier, 1887. 

Helsingfors. Finska Vetenskaps-Societeten,—Bidrag, Haftet 43. 

—— ~——. Ofversight, XXVIT. 

—. Sallskapets pro Fauna et Flora Fennica,—notiser, Haftet 

8, Ny serie Hiiftet 5-11 und Supplement Ny serie Hiaftet 8. 

. Inkallade Inlindske och Utlindske Medlem- 

mar for ids fran den 1 November 1821 till Samma dag 1871. 

Societas pro Fauna et Flora Fennica.—Meddelanden, 




















Haftet 1-13. 
—. Societatis pro Fauna et Flora Fennica, Acta, Tome I 





et IT. 
La Société des Sciences de Finlande,—Observations 


Météorologiques, 1882 et 1883. 
Ithaca, Cornell University,—Library Bulletin, Vol. IT, No. 3, December 


1886. 
Leipzig. Der Deutschen Morgenlindischen Gesellschaft,—Abhandlun- 


gen, Band IX, Heft 1. 
Liége. Société Geologique de Belgique,—Procés-Verbal de L’Assem- 


blée Générale du 21 Novembre, 1886, 
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London. The Academy,—Nos. 771—775. 
. The Atheneum,—Nos. 3394—3098. 

Institution of Civil Engineers,—Minutes of Proceedings, 
Vol. LXXXVIT. 











and 4, August and October, 1886. 

Nature,—Vol. XXXV, Nos. 902—909. 
. Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland,—Journal, 
Vol. XIX, Part I, new series, January, 1887. 
. Royal Astronomical Society,—Monthly Notices, Vol. XLVII, 
No. 2, December, 1886. 
. Royal Geographical Society,—Proceedings, Vol. IX, No. 2, 
February, 1887. 
. Royal Society,—Proceedings, Vol. XLI, No. 248. 

Statistical Society,—Journal, Vol. XLIX, Part 4, December, 




















1886. 

Lyon. La Société d’agriculture histoire naturelle et arts utiles de Lyon, 
—Annales, 1883-85. 

La Société D’Anthropologie de Lyon,—Bulletin, Tome IV. 

Paris. Musée Guimet,—Annales, Tome IV. 

. Revue de L'Histoire des Religions, Tome XIII; Nos. 2 et 3, 
Mars et Juin, 1886; Tome XIV, No. 1, Juillet et Aofit, 1886. 

——. Journal Asiatique-—Tome VIII (VIII* série), No. 3, Novem. 
bre et Decembre, 1886. 

——. Société de Geographie—Compte Rendu des Séances, Nos. 3 
et 4, 1887. 

La Société Zoologique de France,—Bulletin, Tome XI, Nos, 5 











et 6. 
Pisa. La Societ&é Toscana di Scienze Naturali,—Atti, Memorie, Tome 
VIII, Fase 10. 








. . ——, Processi Verbali, 14 Novembre 1886 all 

9 Gennaie, 1887. ; 

Richmond, Ind. Brookville Society of Natural History,—Bulletin, 
No. 2. ' 

Rome. La Société Degli Spettroscopisti Italiani,—__ Memorie, Tome XV, 
Dispensa 10*—12*, Ottobre—Dicembre, 1886. 

St. Petersburgh. L’Académie Impériale des Sciences de St. Peters- 
bourg,—Bulletin, Tome XXX, No. 4; Tome XXXI, No. 2. 

Mémoires, Tome XXXIV, Nos. 4—6. 

——. Comité Géologique——Tome V, Nos. 9—11. 

Simla, United Service Institution of India,—Journal, Vol. XV, No. 
66, and Revised Regulations. 





or 
. 


Institution of Mechanical Engineers,—Proceedings, Nos. 3_ 
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Tékys. Imperial University of Japan,—Journal of the College of 
Science, Vol. I, Part 1. 

. . Memoirs of the Literature College, No. 1. 

Turin. La R Accademia della Scienze di Torino,—Aitti, Vol. XXII, 
Disp.2 all 3% 

Washington. Philosophical Society of Washington,—Bulletin, Vol. IX. 

Vienna. Der Anthropologischen Gesellschaft in Wien,—Mittheilungen, 
Band XVI, Heft I and IT. 

. Der K. K. Geologischen Reichsanstalt,—Abhandlungen, Band 

. XII, Heft 1—3. 

















Jahrbuch, Band XXXVI, Heft 2 and 3. 
Verhandlungen, Heft 5—12, 1887. 

. Des K. K. Naturhistorischen Hofmuseums,—Annalen, Band 
I, Nr. 1; Band H, Nv. 2. 











Pooks AND PAMPHLETS, 
presented by the Authors, Translators, §-c. 


Burat, Nosty Cuanp. Freemasonry as it is:—-a lecture delivered atthe 
forty-eighth meeting of the Calcutta ‘‘ Emulation’® Lodge of Im- 
provement on March 27, 1886. 8vo, Calcutta, 1886. 

Harter, Heney Hersyx, C. M.G@. Victorian Year-Book for 1885-86. 
8vo. Melbourne, 1886. 

Lea, Isaac, LL. D. Bibliographies of American Naturalists. II. The 
published writings of Isaac Lea, LL. D., By Newton Pratt Scudder. 
Washington, 1885. 

Loomis, Etus, LL. D. Contributions to Meteorology, Chapter IT 
(Revised Edit). 4to. New Haven, Conn, 1887. 

Mop, Jivans1 Jamsuepst. The Religious system of the Parsis :—A 
lecture delivered at the Town Hall, Bombay, on the 12th of January, 
1885. 8yo. Bombay, 1885. 

Roy, Prordp Cuaypza. The Mahabharata, Part XXX. 8vo. Calcutta,. 
1887. 

Senart, BE. Les Inscriptions de Piyadasi, Tome II. 8vo. Paris, 1886. 


JMiscELLaNneous PRESENTATIONS, 


Resolution and Reports on the Revenue Administration of the Central 
Provinces for the year 1885-86. Fep. Nagpur, 1887. 
Currey Commissioner, Centrat Provinces. 
Directorio de la Ciudad de Guatemala, compilado por la Direccion General 
de Estadistica, Aiio de 1886. 8Svo. Guatemala, 1886, 
Dirgccion Gengran pg Estavistica, GuaTeMaa, 
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Account of the operations of the Great Trigonometrical Survey of 
India, Vol. IV. A General description of the principal triangulation 
of the Jodhpur and Eastern Sind Meridional series of the North 

West Quadrilateral. 4to. Dehra Dun, 1886. 
Great TriconomerrroaL Survey or Inpra. 

Report on the Administration of Bengal, 1885-’86. Fep. Calcutta, 
1887, 

Report on the River-borne Traffic of the Lower Provinces of Bengal, 
and on the Inland Trade of Calcutta, and on the Trade of Chittagong 
and the Orissa Ports, with notes on road traffic, for the year 1885-'86, 
Fep. Calcutta, 1887. 

Seven Grammars of the dialects and subdialects of the Bihéri Language, 
By George A. Grierson, B. 0. S., Part VII. 8vo. Calcutta, 1887. 

The Indian Forester,—Vol. XIII, No. 8, March, 1887. 8vo. Roorkee, 
1887, 

Government oF Benoa. 

The Imperial Gazetteer of India. By W. W. Hunter, ©. S. I., 0. I. E., 
LL. D., (2nd Edition), Vols. IX—XI. 8vo. London, 1886. 

Selections from the Records of the Government of India, Home Depart- 
ment, No. COXXIV. Reports on publications issued and registered 
in the several provinces of British India during 1885. Fep. 
Calcutta, 1887. 

Government oF Inprta, Home Deparrment. 

International Meteorological Observations, November, 1885. to. 
Washington, 1887. 

Monthly Weather Review, November, 1886, 4to. Washington, 1887, 

GoverRNMeNT or Inpt4,—Mersororogicat Derarrment. 

Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Political Science, 
Fifth Series, III. The City Government of Boston, by James M. 
Bugbee. 8vo. Baltimore, 1887. 

Jouxs Horxms Untversity, Barrrwors. 

Twenty-second Annual Report of the Sanitary Commissioner with the 
Government of India, 1885. Fop. Calcutta, 1887, 

Sanrrany Commissioven wira THe Government or Inpra. 

Observations Faites aux stations de Sodankyla et de Kultala, Explora- 
tion Internationale des Régions Polaires 1882-’83 et 1883-’84. Expedi- 
tion Polaire Finlandaise. Tome I Météorologie, 4to. Helsingfors, 
1886. 

La Socrs'tr’ pes Scrences pz Frxtanpg, Hersrxerors. 

Festschrift des Vereins fiir Naturkunde zu Cassel zur Feier seines fiinfzig- 
jahrigen Bestehens. 8yo. Cassel, 1886. 

Der Vere run Naturkonpe zv Oassen. 
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PERIODICALS PURCHASED, 


Allahabad. Indian Notes and Queries,—Vol. IV, Nos. 40 and 41 
January and February, 1887. 

Berlin. Deutsche Litteraturzeitung,—VIII Jahrgang, Nr. 1—6. 

Calcutta. Indian Medical Gazette,—-Vol. XXII, No. 2, February, 1887, 
and Index to Vol. XXI. 

Cassel. Botanisches Centralblatt,—Band XX1X, Nr. 1—6. 

Geneva. Archives des Sciences Physiques et Naturelles,—Tome XVII, 
No. 2. 

Gottingen. Der Konig]. Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften,—Géttingische 
Gelehrte Anzeigen, Nr. 25 and 26, 1886. 

n Nachrichten, Nr. 19 and 20, 1886. 

Leipzig. Annalen der Physik und Chemie,—Band XXX, Heft 3 
and 4. 














Beiblatter, sach-und Namenregister zu Band X. 

Hesperos,—Vol. VI, Nos. 136 and 137. 

Literarisches Centralblatt,—Nr. 2—6, 1887, and Alpha- 
betiache Verzeichnisse, Jahrgang 1886. 

London. The Annals and Magazine of Natural History,—Vol. XIX 
(5th series), No. 110, February, 1887. 

The Chemical News,—Vol. LV, Nos. 1415—1424, 

The Entomologist,—Vol. XX, No. 285, February, 1887. 

. The Entomologist’s Monthly Magazine,—Vol. XXIII, No. 

273, February, 1887. 

The Ibis,—Vol. V (5th series),'No. 17, January, 1887. 

The Journal of Botany,—Vol. XXV, No. 290, February, 





it 




















. The London, Edinburgh, and Dublin Philosophical Magazine, 
—Vol. XXIII (5th series), No. 141, February, 1887. 
The Messenger of Mathematics,—Vol. XVI (New series), 
Nos. 9 and I0, January and February, 1887. 
The Nineteenth Century,—Vol. XXI, No. 121, March 1887. 
The Numismatic Chronicle,—Part III, 1886. 
» The Quarterly Journal of Microscopical Science,—Vol. 
XXVII (New series), Part 3, January, 1887. 
. The Quarterly Journal of pure and applied Mathematics, Vol. 
XXII, No. 86, February, 1887. 
Society of Arts,—Journal, Vol. XXXV, Nos. 1786—1790, 
New Haven. The American Journal of Science,—Vol. XXXIII, (3rd 
series), No. 193, January, 1887. 
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Paris, L’Académie des Sciences,—Comptes Rendus des Séances, Tome 
CIY, Nos. 2—5. 

——. Journal des Savants,—Janvier, 1887, 

——. Revue Oritique,—Tome XXII, Nos. 2—6, et Tables Tome 
XXII. : 

——. Revue de Lingnistique,—Tome XX, Fascicule 1. 

——. Revue Scientifique,—Tome XXXIX, Nos. 3—6. 

Vienna. Vienna Oriental Journal,—Vol. I, No. 1. 


Pooxs PURCHASED, 


Barz, Mrs. J.D, The North India Tune-Book. 8vo. London, 1886, 





PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL, 


for May, 1887, 





The Monthly General Meeting of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
was held on Wednesday the 4th May, 1887, at 9-15 p. m. 
Ia.-Con, J. Warsrnouse, Vice-President, in the Chair. 


The following members were present : 

Abdul Latif, O. I. E., Nawab Bahddur, Sir Ali Kadar Synd Hassan 
Ali, K. C. I. E., Bahédur, H. Beveridge, Esq., O. L. Griesbach, Esq., Dr. 
Hoernle, A. Hogg, Esq., Prince Jahin Qadr Muhammad Wahid Ali, 
Bahdidur, Dr. William King, R. D. Mehta, Esq., Babu Asutosh Mukho- 
pidhydya. L. de Nicéville, Esq., Dr. Fritz Noetling, H. M. Percival, Esq., 
T. A. Pope, Esq., Maulavi Golém Sarwar, Pandit Haraprasid Sastri, 
F. J. E. Spring, Esq., D. Waldie, Esq., J. Wood-Mason, Esq. 


The minutes of the previous meeting were read and confirmed. 


Bleven presentations were announced, as detailed in the appended 
Library List. 

The following gentlemen, duly proposed and seconded at the last 
meeting of the Society, were ballotted for and elected Ordinary Members: 

T. R. Munro, Esq. 

Dr. Prasanna Kumfr Ray. 

Babu Nobin Chénd Bural. 

Rey. A. W. Atkinson. 

Charles R. Lanman, Esq. 


The followiug gentlemen are candidates for election at tho next 
meeting : 
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The Rev. Graham Sandberg, Barrister-at-Law, Inner Temple, Junior 
Chaplain, Bengal Hstablishment, proposed by A. Pedler, Esq., seconded 
by J. Eliot, Esq. 

Réo Govind Rao Narain, son of the late Rani of Jalaun, proposed by 
Dr. Hoernle, seconded by H. M. Percival, Eisq. 

J. H. Apjohn, Esq., Public Works Department, proposed by F. J. EB. 
Spring, Hsq., seconded by J. Wood-Mason, Esq. 


The following gentlemen have intimated their wish to withdraw 
from the Society: ; 

Lt.-Col. W. F. Badgley. 

Major G. F. L. Marshall. 


On the motion of the Cnarruay a vote of thanks to Mr. H. B. 
Medlicott for his long and valuable services to the Society was unanimous- 


ly agreed to. : 


The CaarrMaN announced that Dr. W. King had been appointed 
Member of Council in place of Mr. H. B. Medlicott, and that Mr. A. Pedler 
had been appointed Member of Council and Treasurer in place of Mr. J. 
Eliot, and Trustee of the Indian Museum on behalf of the Society in 
- place of Mr. H, F. Blanford, 


_ The Cxareman intimated that the opinion expressed at the last 
meeting that the fee of Rs, 200, for compounding the subscription of 
Foreign Members in the proposed new rule 24 a, should be altered to 
“ £20 sterling, payable to the London Agents of the Society,” had been 
duly laid before the Council, and that the amendment would now be 
brought forward for discussion. 

The change was approved, and voting papers ordered to be cir- 
culated. 


The Caarrman reported that the Council had sanctioned the 
publication of the Persian work “ Midsir-ul-Uméri” in the Bibliotheca 
Indica, to be edited by Maulavi Abdur Rahim, 


The Patto.ocioaL Skorerary exhibited twenty old copper coins— 
Kashmiri, Indo-Scythian and Indo-Bactrian—presented to the Society 
by Babu Jogesh C. Dutt. . 


The Patouoaicat Sgorerary exhibited some ancient copper coins 


from Nepél, forwarded by Mr. V. Smith, 0. 8. with the following note 
on the same : 
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“Tam indebted to the kindness of Dr. Gimlette, Residency Surgeon 
at Khatmandu, fora batch of ancient copper coins recently found in» 
Nepal, which appear deserving of notice. 

“The find comprised 40 coins, but a few were worn beyond all pos- 
sibility of recognition. I describe below all the specimens on which 
anything can be made out. 

I. One coin. (Plate II, fig. 1.) 

Obv. Central boss, encircled by legend ‘ Mahérdjédhiréjasya.? 

Rev, Horned animal, perhaps a goat, to L, standing. 

Above, a short legend of two or three characters, of which the first 
is aconjunct character seemingly beginuing with @ 4, and tho second 
looks like at gé or WT fa. 

Diameter 1 inch. 

Weight, nearly 4 ounce. 

Il. 5 coins. (Plate II, fig. 2a and 25.) 

Obv. Winged lion (?), standing to 1. 

Legend above, following margin, ‘ Sri Sdédhipd,’ @ wrfiyat (?) 

Rev. Cow standing to 1. 

Legend in horizontal line above, ‘Kamadeha’ or ‘ Kimadeha, 
wae or Hees. 

Diameter 1 inch. 

Weight as above. 

IIL. 11 coins. (Plate I, fig. 3 a, 3 5, 3 ¢.) 

Obv. Figure seated cross-legged, facing front, r. arm raised, 1. on 
hip. 

Legend on r. margin, a aifirat, ‘ Srf Bhogint.’ The first letter of 
the name may possibly be WT ‘go.’ 

' Rev. Lion standing to 1. 

Legend on r. margin, 4 yg, ‘Sri Paénanka.’ There is no doubt 
about the concluding character being ‘nka,’ and the others aro. tolerably 
certain. 

In one coin there is a sort of standard in front of the lion. In 
another the object in front of the lion is clearly a flower, probable intended 
for a lotus. 

IV. 7 coins. (Plate II, fig. 4a and 4 b.) 

Obv. Lion standing to 1. 

Legend above ‘ Sri—vamé, or possibly—vapd.’ 

Rev. Lion standing tol. No legend. 

Diameter 1 inch. 

Weight as above. 

The characters on these coins have a general resemblance to those 
used on the Gupta coins, and I should be inclined to think that the 
coins are not of later date than, say, 300 a. p. 
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Both obverses and reverses of all the coins are surrounded by circles 
of dots.” 

Dr. Hoernle remarked: the coins forwarded by Mr. V. Smith are 
of great interest. They appear to be of a type hitherto quite unknown. 
I have myself never seen them before. Mr. Smith readings are on the 
whole correct. But the letters on the reverse of the first coin (Plate II, 
fig. 1) are #ait Sri-go. The first character is undoubtedly 4} sr; the 
second looks to me like @ go, though it might be @ ge, but not at gd 
or wt é. The animal is clearly the same as that on the obverse of the 
coins No. IV (see Plate II, fig. 4, @ and 4, b). I take it to be a 
winged lion with a crest on the head. The obverse of the coins 
No. II shows the same animal, a winged lion; the legend above is 
Hawa fri-sudharma (or perhaps $ri-suvarma). The letter < 
is marked on the top of the left hand vertical stroke of the final 
a, by a small upright stroke with a long horizontal one, at right angles, 
and extending over the whole of the @ (see Plate II, fig. 2b). The 
animal on the reverse is a cow with a sucking calf below her; the 
latter is distinctly recognizable in both fig. 2a and 2b. The legend 
above is @TH@Wt kémadehs ; the final { is distinctly marked by a cres- 
cent (opening to the right) placed at the top of the left-hand verti- 
cal stroke of %; it is clearly seen in fig. 2a; but im fig, 2 b, unforiu- 
nately, it has not come out well in the photograph. The obverse side 
of the coins No. III must be that with the lion, as it is on all the 
other coins of this collection; the reverse being that with the seated 
-female figure. The latter device very closely resembles one found 
on many reverses of gold Gupta coins, and probably represents Lakshmf 
seated on the lotus. That flower and its stalk are well séen on fig. 
8a and 3c. The legend on the obverse is @tqrang éri-pdndnka; the 
second character might also be at md. The legend on the reverse 
is certainly @hiifaat sribhéging. The lion on the obverse of these 
coins is not winged, but on some of the coins (fig. 8a and 3c) there 
is a flowerin front of it, in others (fig. 3b) the flower is absent; I 
have not noticed any standard. The lion on the obverse of the coins 
No. IV is again a winged one; and the same animal but without 
wings is shown on the reverses. The latter also have the crescent moon 
above the lion. The reverse bears no legend; but that on the obverse 
is Hwa fri-sudharma (or perhaps yet sri-suvarma). These coins 
would seem to belong to three kings, Go—, styled Mahdréjddhirdja, 
Sudharma, and Pdndnka. Coins No. 1 belong to the Go—; coins 
Nos. II and IV to Sudharma, and coins No. III to Pénénka. Nothing 
beyond their names appears to be known, The type of the Gupta 
letters does not appear to me to be quite so old as Mr. V. Smith thinks, 
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So far as they are concerned, I think, the coins need not be older than 
the 10th century. 


The following papers were read— 

1. A collection of Kashmiri Riddles.—By the Rev. J. H. Kxowns, of 
Kashmir, postponed from last meeting. 

This paper will be published in the Journal, Part I, for 1887. 


2. On some new species of Ficus from Sumatra.—By Ds. Grorcr 
Kixe. 

3. On the species of Loranthus indigenous to Perak.—Dy the same. 

These papers will be published in the Journal, Part II, for 1887. 


4. Description of a new Sarrnip from India.—By Lioness pe Nicr’- 
viiiz, F. EB. S. 


Zorworssa RaMApDEVA, n, sp. 


Hasirat: Sikkim. 

Exranse: ot, 2°4 inches. 

Description: ¢o. Allied to Z. baladeva, Moore, from Sikkim and to 
Z. andersoni, Atkinson, from Upper Burma, From the former it differs 
on the unpeRsipE of the forewing in the absence of the short yellow 
streaks at the base and apex of the discoidal cell, the streak across the 
middle of the cell and the discal streak are broader and of a deeper shade 
of yellow; on the hindwing it differs in the absence of the subbasal 
streak from the costal to the median nervure, the streak along the sub- 
median nervure and the narrow discal line beyond the cell: in all these 
characters it agrees with the latter species, but differs therefrom in the 
colour of the ground of the underside, which instead of being “ bright 
ferruginous” is of a greenish-brown, and instead of having all the 
bands pure silvery the third band from the base in the forewing, the 
discal band on the hindwing as far as the median nervure, and the 
band placed inwardly against the series of submarginal ocelli are alone 
silvery. Differs also from Z. andersoni bat agrees with Z. baladeva in 
having on the underside of the forewing a submarginal series of six 
small perfect ocelli: the series of ocelli on the hindwing also are larger 
and better formed than in Z andersoni. 

A single specimen is in my collection taken by Mr. Otto Méller’s 
native collectors in August in Sikkim, probably in native territory. Z. 
baladeva is a very constant species, of which I possess many specimens, 
some taken in Sikkim in September, so Z. ramadeva can hardly be a 
seasonal form of that species. 
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5. On Pandyan Ooins.—By the Rev. James B. =e M. A,, with 
a plate and exhibit of Coins. 


6. Notes on the Coinage and Ourrency of Siam.—By Basu Sarat 
Cuaxpra Dis, OC. L. E., with an exhibit of Coins. 


Previous to, and during, the reign of H. M. Somdetch Pra Nang 
Klow, (1824 A. D.) the lowest currency of Siam consisted of a species 
of sea-shell or cowrie called bdi-ah in the Siamese language. The 
amount of 1,500 di-ah was usually accepted as equivalent to the 
smallest silver coin called the fu-ang. Latterly when the shell be- 
came scarce in the market, probably from the destruction of the species 
from some unknown natural causes, the Government fixed the value of 
the fu-ang at 800 bi-ah. The currency of the bi-ah is now-a-days dis- 
couraged by Government, yet they make their appearance in the remote 
and obscure markets of Bang-kok and in the interior of. Siam.. In the 
same manner the cowrie, the primitive currency of India, still continues 
to be the currency of modern India though itis not recognized by Go- 

‘vernment. The place of the bi-ah was first taken by lead coins and then 
by copper coins, according to the Rev. S. Smith, during the reign of 
H. M. Somdetch Pra Charem Klow. When lead was introduced in the 
currency, Government attached too much value to the new coins on thd 
idea that the Government seals impressed on them raised their value.: 
This encouraged counterfeits, a circumstance which forced the people 
to refuse altogether the valueless metal, lead, as an article of currency. 
During this reign the silver, copper and lead coins of the country con-. 
tinued to be of the peculiar bullet shape, but slightly different from what 
prevailed during the preceding reign. Some people in Siam say that 
during the latter part of King Chuam Klow’s reign the flat silver and 
copper pieces stamped with the sacred Buddhist symbols were tried as 
a medinm of currency, 

His Majesty the present King of Siam on the occasion of opening 
the Bangkok Exhibition of 1882 said that His Majesty was pleased to 
see “the large collection of very old and curious lead coins that was 
exhibited on that auspicious day.” From this it appears that lead coins 
existed in Siam from the earliest time when the Indian islands and the 
countries of Further India were under the sway of the Siam-Cambodian 
monarch of Unkor who built the great monastery of Nakhon-mal—the 
grandest of the Buddhist ruins of Asia. 

It is the general belief of the Europeans residing at Bangkok 
that the Siamese heretofore have not known that silver mines existed 
in their country, and it is but lately that they have learnt to work the. 
mines. The people who had commercial intercourse with the Chinese 
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and the Japanese in the Middle Ages could not in my opinion have 
failed to see the mineral resources of their own country. The Chinese 
have, since time immemorial, been the developers of the industry and 
resources of Siam. Their eyes could not have long remained shut to the 
silver mines which existed in Siam. There is no doubt of the fact that 
the Siamese did not know the art of mining as it prevails in Europe, and 
that few mines were worked, and these too very rudely. It is for this 
reason that the Siamese have ever been dependent on foreign monies, 
such as the horse-shoe shaped silver pieces of China and the silver 
currency of India, which they used to re-melt to manufacture ticals, 
salungs, fu-angs &c. the prevailing silver coins of Siam. In former times 
when the importation of foreign coins was not inconsiderable, the Siamese 
used to make their ticals of an alloy of lead and silver, sometimes 
of iron and nickel. 

There are several gold mines in Siam. The mines at Bang 
Tapahn are said to contain the purest goldin the country. The Siamese ~ 
gold is mostly used in mannfacturing vases, water goblets, teapots, betel 
boxes, and other fancy articles, generally used for presentation on festive 
occasions. 

Leaf-gold is imported in large quantities from China for manufac- 
turing jewellery and coins. The latter is not an article of currency in 
the country. On State occasions and ceremonies such as the royal 
coronation, marriage, cremation, &c. the King and the distinguished mem- 
bers of the royal family make presents of gold coins to their friends and 
servants. These coins are therefore kept as objects of curiosity or 
honour, and are valued at six times the price.of their weight of silver. 
In shape they resemble the ordinary ticals, salungs and fu-angs 
and are called by the same designations, such as gold ticals, gold 
salungs and gold fu-angs. 

The Rev. Samuel Smith of Bangkok gives the following account of 
the modorn currency and its market value :—‘ The export trade of the 
country (Siam) is greatly in excess of the import trade. The foreign 
merchant must import foreign coin to effect his purchasers. The people, 
however, will not take foreign coin in exchange for their commodities. 
The importer must apply to the Government for native coins. Tho 
Siamese officers in connection with the Mint, burn the foreign coin, 
place before them a pair of scales, then 80 ticals of a given weight are 
placed on one scale of the balance, and enough of the burnt dollars are 
put on the other to balance. For this sam of burnt dollars, the im- 
porter was charged at 4} ticals for manufacturing that amount of dol- 

lars into Siamese money. When the Siamese Mint people remelted 
these dollars they added lead enough to make up for any loss that might 


result from remelting. 
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This was the usual method of exchanging dollars for ticals, till the 
reign of H. M. Somdetch Pra Charun Klow, the late king. This 
sovereign established the law making 5 ticals equivalent to 3 Mexican 
dollars. Since the passage of that law, importers exchange their 
Mexican dollars very readily. The Mint officers burn the dollars, and 
if they are all found to be genuine, five silver ticals are given for every 
* three dollars without any farther loss of time. This law makes the par 
value of the Siamese tical 60 cents of a dollar, tho salung 15, and the 


fu-ang 74 cents, the tam-lang $2“ and the chahug $48. The 
hahp $ 2,400" and the pahrah §240,000-".” 


Table of Money and of Weights. 
50 Bi-ah $=make 1 Solot. 


_ 7 2Solots , 1 Att 

bk 2 Atts » 1 See-o (Indian pie.) 

& | 2 See-o » 1 Seek (two pies.) 

2 Seek » 1 Foang. 

; (2 Foeang , $1 Salung. | 

4 Salung ,, 2 Baht (generally called tical) 

@ (4Bebt ,, 2 Tumlang. 
aE 20 Tumlang ,, 1 Obang=22¢lbs. pounds English. 
2° ¢ 50 Chang » 1 Hahp. 
34h 100 Habp ,, 1 Pahrah. 


The impressions on the bullet shaped coins are the Buddhist symbols 
the Swastika the Srivatsa, the elephant, the umbrella, the Dhuaja 
(sacred flag), the twin fish, the gem and the water pot (jar of life or 
immortality). The modern tical contains three chatyas and the rising 
sun. 


7. Rock out figures and inscriptions in the Chittral valley (Kashmir) 
and at Gangant on the Upper Indus.—Oommwunicated by Con. Brvunen. 


They appear to be of comparatively modern date, and contain 
nothing of interest. 


8. Notes on the city of Herat—By Carr. 0. B. Yas, Political 
Officer, Afghan Boundary Commission. 
The paper will be printed in Part I of the Journal for 1887, 
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9. On the Differential Bquation of a Trajectory—By Asvrosn 
Mouxnopdpuydya, M. A., F. KR. S., F. R. S. E.—Communicated by 
the How. Dr. Manenpratdy SarKhn, C. I. EB. 


(Abstract.) 


This paper is devoted to a consideration of Mainardi’s problem of 
determining the oblique trajectory of a system of confocal ellipses. 
Mainardi’s result, which is reproduced by Boole in his Differential 
Equations, pp. 248—251, comes ont in a very complex form; itis, how- 
ever, shewn in the present paper that the co-ordinates of any point 
on the trajectory may be represented by the remarkably simple pair of 
equations 

w=a cos 6 cos hn (Axo) 

y=b sin ¢ sinh n (Ax¢) 
where a, } are the semi-axes of the ellipse, n the tangent of the angle of 
intersection, A an arbitrary constant, and ¢ a variable parameter; an 
elegant geometrical interpretation of these equations, by means of a 
hyperbola, is added. 

The paper will be printed in the Journal, Part II, for 1887. 


The subject of conversation by the Primonoctcan Srcrerary— 
“The International Congress of Orientalists at Vienna, held in 1886,”— 
was postponed. 





Ne 


IBRARY. 
PprBRary 


The following additions have been made to the Library since the 
meeting held in April last. 


TRANSACTIONS, PROCEEDINGS AND JOURNALS, 


presented by the respective Societies and Editors. 


Baltimore. Johns Hopkins University,—American Chemical Journal, 
Vol. LX, No. 1, February, 1887. 

——-, ————.. American Journal of Philology, Vol. VII, No. 4, 
December, 1886. 

. ——-. _ Circulars,—Vol. VI, No. 56, March, 1887. 

es Studies from the Biological Laboratory,—Vol. 
ILI, No. 9, February, 1887. 

Batavia. Bataviaasch Genootschap van Kunsten en Wetenschappen,— 
Notulen, Deel XXIV, Affevering 4. 
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‘Bombay. The Indian Antiquary,—Vol. XVI, No. 195, April, 1887. 
Caloutta. Geological Survey of India,—Memoirs, Vol. XXIV, Part 1, 
. The Indian Engineer,—Vol. III, Nos. 2 and 3, and Index, 
Vol, I. 
Indian Engineering,—Vol. I, Nos. 15—18. 
Meteorological Observations recorded at six stations in India 
corrected and reduced,—December, 1886, 
Chicago, Ill. The American Asitiquarian and Oriental Journal,—Vol. 
IX, No. 2, March, 1887. 
Florence, Societd Africana D'Italia,—Bullettino, Tome III, Fascicoli 
1° 2, 68".. 
Hamilton, Hamilton ee eo and Proceedings, Vol. I, 
Parts 2 and 3. 
Havre. Société de Géographie Commerciale du Havre,—Bulletin, No. 
1, Janvier—Février, 1887. 
Leipzig. Der Deutschen Morgenlindischen Gesellschaft,—Zeitschrift, 
Band XL, Heft 4. 
London, The Academy,—Nos. 777—779. 
Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland,— 
Journal, Vol. XVI, No. 3, February, 1887. 
The Athenwsum,— Nos. 3100—3102. 
Geological Society,—Quarterly Journal, Vol. XLII, Part 1, 
No, 169, February, 1887. 
. Nature,—Vol. XXXV, Nos. 907—910. 
Royal Astronomical Society,—Mouthly Notices, Vol. XLVII, 
No. 3, January, 1887. 
Royal Geographical Society,—Proceedings, Wol IX, No. 3, 
March, 1887. 
——. Royal Microscopical Society,—Journal, Part 1, February, 1887. 
Royal Society,—Proceedings, Vol. XLI, Nos. 249 and 250. 
New Haven. Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences, Transactions, 
Vol. VII, Part 1. 
Paris. Journal Asiatique,—Tome IX (VIII® série), No. 1, Janvier, 1887. 
—. Société de Géographie,—Compte Rendu des Séances, Nos. 5 et 
6, 1887. 
Rome. La Societé Degli Spettroscopisti Italiani,—Memorie, Vol. XVI, 
Dispensa 14, Gennaio, 1887, et Indice, Vol. XV. 
San Francisco. Kosmos,—Vol. I, No. 1, February, 1887. 
St. Petersburgh. Comité Géologique,—Bulletins, Tome VI, Nos. 1—3. 
La Société Impériale Russe de Géographie,—Journal 









































“1879. : 
—.. ——.._ Proceedings,—Tome XVI; Tome XXII, Nos. 4 et 5. 
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Turin. La R. Accademia della Scienze di Torino,—Atti, Vol. XXII, 
Disp. 4*—84, et Elenco Degli accademici Residenti, Nazionali non 
Residenti, Stranieri e Corrispondenti al 1° Gennaio 1887. 


MisceLrangous PRESENTATIONS, 


Catalogus der Archeologische Verzameling van het Bataviaasch Genoots- 
chap van Kunsten en Wetenschappen, door W. P. Groeneveldt. 
8vo. Batavia, 1887. 

Bataviaason Genoorscuar vAN Kunsten EN 
WETENSCHAPPEN, BATAyra. 

Returns of Railway borne traffic of the Department of Agriculture, 
Central Provinces for the quarter ending 3lst December, 1886. Fep. 
Nagpur, 1887. 

Curer Commissioner, Centrat Provixces, 

Administration Report on the Jails of Bengal for the year 1886, by 
A. 8. Lethbridge, Esq., M. D., Inspector-General of Jails, Bengal. 
Fep. Caleutta, 1887. 

Returns of the Rail-borne trade of Bengal during the quarter ending the 
8lst December, 1886. Fep. Calcutta, 1887, 

. GovEeRNMENT OF BrNnGAt. 

The Avifauna of British India and its dependencies, by James A. Murray. 
Vol. I, Part I. 8vo. Bombay, 1887. 

The Indian Antiquary,—Vol. XVI, Nos. 1983—195, February to April, 
1887. 4to. Bombay, 1887. 

Government or Ixpta, Home Department. 

Report on Public Instruction in the Madras Presidency for 1885-’86, 
Fep. Madras, 1886. 

GOVERNMENT OF MapRas. 

Report on the Administration of the N. W. Provinces and Oudh, for 
the year ending 3lst March, 1886. ep. Allababad, 1887. 

GoverxMentT or N. W. Provinces ann Oupu. 

Report on the Administration of the Punjab and its Dependencies for 
1885-’86. Fep. Lahore, 1887. 

GovERNMENT OF THE PuNsas. 

The Sacred Books of the East edited by F. Max Miiller, Vol. XXV 
The Laws of Manu, translated, with extracts from seven commen- 
taries, by G. Biihler. 8vo. Oxford, 1886. 

Vol. XXIX. The Grihya-Siitras, rules of vedic domestic 

ceremonies, translated by Hermann Oldenberg, Part I. 8vo. Oxford, 


1886. 
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Supplementary Catalogue of books added to the lending department of — 
the Newecastle-upon-Tyne Public Libraries, compiled by W. J. 
Haggerston, Chief Librarian, 8vo London, 1887. 

Tue NewcastLe-vron-Trne Pusric Lrprartes. 


PeRiopIcats PURCHASED. 


Berlin, Deutsche Litteraturzeitung,—V III Jahrgang, Neu 7—10. 
Calentta, The Calcutta Review,—Vol. LXXXIV, No. 168, April, 1887. 
Indian Medical Gazette,—Vol. XXIT, No. 3, March, 1887. : 

Cassel. Botanisches Centralblatt,—Band XXIX, Neu 7—11. 3 

Geneva. Archives des Sciences Physiques et Naturelles,—Tome XVII, 
No. 3. 

Géttingen. Der Kénigl Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften,—Gittingische 
Gelehrte Anzeigen, Nen 2 and 3, 1887, 

——. Nachrichten,—Register, 1886. { 

Leipzig. Aensen der Physik und Chemie,—Beiblitter, Band XI, Stiick v 
2 and 3. ’ 

——. Hesperos,—Vol. VI, No. 138. 

. Literarisches Centralblatt, Nea 7—10, 1887. 

London. The Annals and Magazine of Natural History, —Vol. XIX 
(5th series), No. 111, March, 1887. 

——, The Chemical News,—Vol. LV, Nos. 1425—1428. 

The Entomologist, Vol. XX, No. 286, March, 1887. 

——. The Entomologist’s Monthly Magazine,—Vol. XXIH, No. 274, 
March, 1887. 

——. The Journal of Botany,—Vol. XXV, No. 291, March, 1887, 

——. The London, Edinburgh, and Dublin Philosophical Magazine, 
—Vol. XXIII (5th series), No. 142, March, 1887. 

——. The Messenger of Mathematics,—Vol. XVI (new series), No- 
11, March, 1887, 

——. Mind, Vol. XII, No. 46, April, 1887. 

The Nineteenth Century,—Vol. XXJ, No. 122, April, 1887. 

London, The Numismatic Chronicle,—Vol. VI (3rd series), No, 24. 

The Quarterly Journal of pure and applied Mathematics,—Vol. 

XXII, No. 85, October, 1886. 

Society of Arts,—Journal, Vol. XXXV, Nos, 1791—1794. 

New Haven. The American Journal of Science,—Vol. XXXIII, No, 
194, February, 1887. 

Philadelphia. Manual of Conchology,—Vol. VIII, Parts 32 A and B; 
, 2nd series, Vol. II, Part 8, 
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Paris. I/Académie des Sciences,—Comptes Rendus des Séances,—Tome 
CIV, Nos, 6—9, et Table des matiéres du Tome CIT. 

——. Annales de Chimie et de Physique,—Tome X (6™ série), Février, 
1887. 

—. Journal des Savants,—Février, 1887. 

——. Revue Critique d'Histoire et de Littérature——Tome XXIII, 
Nos. 7—10. 

—. Revue Scientifique,—Tome XXXIX, Nos. 7—10. 


Pooks PURCHASED, 


Bocgerer, Wittiam. The Larve of the British Butterflies and Moths, 
edited by H. T. Stainton, F. R. 8., Vol. II—(Ray. Society). 8vo. 
London, 1887. 

Fattoy, 8. W., Ph.D. A Dictionary of Hindustani Proverbs, edited and 
revised by Captain R. C. Temple, F. R. G. S., Part V. 8yo. 
Benares, 1886. 

Govutp, Jony, F.R.S. The Birds of New Guinea and the adjacent Papuan 
Islands, Part XXIII. Fol, London, 1887. 

Ancero Heruprim. The Geographical and Geological Distribution of 
Animals (The International Scientific Series, Vol. LVIII). 8vo. 
London, 1887. 

Report on the Scientific Results of the Exploring Voyage of H. M. S. 
Challenger (Botany), Vol. IZ; (Zoology), Vols. XVII, XVIII, Parts 
l and 2 and Plates. 4to. London, 1886-87. 
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ERRATUM. 


Read F. R. A. S. instead of F. R. S. in line 2 from the top, 
page 151 of the Proceedings, No. V for May 1887. 









PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL, 


For June, 1887. 





The Monthly General Meeting of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
was held on Wednesday the lst June 1887, at 9-15 p. mt. 
E. T, Arxrivson, Esq., C. 8., President, in the chair. 


The following members were present :— 

H. Beveridge, Esq., Babu Nobin Chind Bural, R. D. Mehta, Esq., 
E. F. Mondy, Esq., T. R. Munro, Esq., H. M. Percival, Esq., Maulavi 
Golim Sarwar, Pandit Haraprasid Sdstri, Dr. W. J. Simpson, F. J. B. 
Spring, Esq., D. Waldie, Esq., J. Wood-Mason, Esq., Lt.-Col. J. Water- 
house. 

Mons. BE. Gasselin. Consul General for France, by invitation. 


The minutes of the previous meeting were read and confirmed, 
Sixteen presentations were announced, as detailed in the appended 
Library List. 


The following gentlemen, duly proposed and seconded at the last 
meeting of the Society, were ballotted for and elected Ordinary Mem* 
bers :— 

The Rey. Graham Sandberg, B, A. 

Rao Govind Réo Narain. * 

J. H. Apjohn, Esq. 


The following gentleman is a candidate for election at the next 
meeting :— 

Moung Hla Oung, Esq., Financial Department, Government of 
India, proposed by E. T. Atkinson, Esq., seconded by J. Wood-Mason, 
Esq. 


i53 Report of coins. (Jong, 


The Presipenr announced that Professor C. R. Lanman, of Harv- 
ard College, Cambridge, U. S. A. had compounded for his subscription for 
life as a Foreign Member, by the payment of Rupees 200 in a lump 
sum, 

Mr. F. J. EB. Spring exhibited some Burmese MSS. 


The PuirorocrcaL Sxorerary read the following report on a find 
of six old coins forwarded by the Deputy Commissioner of Rawal Pindi, 
with his No. 498 G, dated 2nd March 1887. 


“These coins are stated to have been found im the Kahuta sub- 
division of the Rawal Pindi district. Five of them are of copper, and 
one of debased silver. 


“They were submitted by me to Mr. Rodgers of the Archeolo- 
gical Survey, in Lahore ; and were by him identified as follows :-— 


No. of Coins, 
a, Of debased silver ; a ae rupee of Mugaumap Suin 
Dorrdnf of Herat... 1 
b, Copper ; round pice of “Axpan Il, “date 1225 A. a: 
Mint: Shah Jahéndbéd... svatiens 1 
¢, Copper; round pice, probably of Mopac ‘Sain of 
Delhi; no date ; Mint: Bt@w4.......ccsesseers 1 


d, Copper ; round pice ; Sikh coinage : in Persian, oenek 
at Amritsar. Inscription on obverse is inverted as 


e, Copper; irregular —— pice; Sikh a : ~~ 
almost illegible... jendaneav 1 
f, Copper ; square pice ; "commonly called ‘ “Masodrs * or 
* Mansiiri’ pice all over the Panjab; in some bazaars 
met with extensively, and current among certain 
classes of the community. They never have any 
name or Sednaal on them. Sometimes whee are 


“They have been given to the Imperial Museum in Calcutta, by 
order of the Government.” 


The Parotoeicat Secretary intimated having been informed by Mr. 
V. A. Smith, of Basti, that his General Index to Cunningham’s Arche- 
ological Reports was in the press and would shortly be published by the 
Government of India as Vol. XXIV of the Series. 
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The following papers were read— 

1. B'tudes sur les Arachnides de l Asie méridionale faisamt partie 
’ des collections deUTIndian Museum (Oalcutta). I. Arachnides recueillis 
& Tavoy (Tenasserim) par Moti Ram. Par M.E. Suuon de Paris. COom- 
municated by the SUPERINTENDENT OF THE INDIAN Museum. 


2. Notes on Indian Rhynchota. Heteroptera, No. 2.—By E. T. 
Arkixson, Esq., CO. S., Presipent. 


(Abstract.) 


Mr. E. T. Atkinson contributes a second paper on the Rhynchota. 
Heteroptera, in which he gives descriptions of the species included in 
the sub-family Scutellerina of which the following genera are recorded 
from India :—Oxyprymna, 1: Solenostethium, 1: Hyperoncus, 1: 
Cantao, 1: Pocilocoris, 12: Tetrarthia, 2: Scutellera, 2: Brachyaulax, 
1: Calliphara, 2: Chrysocoris, 16: Lamprocoris, 4: Hotea, 3: Alpho- 
coris, 1: Eurygaster, 1: Arctocoris, 1, and uncertain, 7. 

This paper will be published in the Journal, Part II. 


3. Onthe Mammals and Birds collected by Captain O. EB. Yate, 
0. 8. T.of the Afghan Boundary Commission —By Dr. J. Scuutx. 


(Abstract.) 


In this paper an account is given of a collection made by Captain 
Yate in Afghan Turkestan which comprises thirteen species of mam- 
mals and one hundred and ten species of birds. Among the mammals 
are two rodents, apparently new to science, which are described under 
the names of Spermophilus bactrianus and Ellobius intermedius. 

This paper will be published in the Journal, Part II. 


4. On three grants of Govinda Chandra Deva of Kanauj, in the 
12th Century —By Dr. Fonrer. 


(Abstract.) 


All the three plates are written in the Devanigari characters, with 
the texts in Sanskrit. Each plate had a ring and a seal attached. 
These still remain only in the case of the first plate. The first plate, 
Samvat 1180, was found in April 1885 at Raiwdn in the Sitdépur district, 
andis now in the Provincial Museum, Lacknow. It measures 1' 2" 
by 9”, and is inscribed, as also are the other two plates, on one side 
only, The text contains essentially the same historical information 
as that derived from the four grants of the same sovereign already known ; 
but it further states that Govinda Chandra Deva acquired sovereignty 
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over Kanyikubja, and that his kingdom included Benares, Ayodhyé and 
ancient Delhi. 


The other two plates are now in the possession of Dr. G. O. Hall in” 


Allahabad, who obtained them from their owner, Sitérém Agarwallé in 
Benares. There is no information forthcoming as to where they were 
originally found. They were both granted by the king when he was at 
Benares. Of these the second plate, Samvat 1181, measures 1! 4" by 1/1", 
The text is dated “ Thursday, the 8th lunar day of the bright half of the 
month Bhédrapada.” The grant was that of a village, Tribh4ndi in the 
Avajrala district, to a Brahman, Pandita Bhipatisarma of the Mauneya 
Gotra. The third plate, Samvat 1185, measures 1’ 6" by 1’ 4". The text 
is dated “ Friday, the 15th Iunar day of the bright half of Chaitra.” 
The grant was that of a village Java in the Puroha district to the same 
donee as above. The historical value of this grant lies in the fact that 
it proves Govinda Chandra Deva to have been still reigning at the date 
mentioned, corresponding to 1128 A. D. The texts and translations of 
the three grants are given in full. 
This paper will be published in the Journal, Part I. 


5. Some observations on Major Raverty’'s notes in his translation of 
the Tabagdt i Ndsiré on the coinage of the Kings of Ghazni.i—By C. J. 
Ropoers, Esq. 


(Abstract.) 


In this paper Mr. Rodgers calls in question the genuineness of the 
source—an unnamed writer—from which Major Raverty derives certain 
information regarding the dates of the last two kings of the house of 
Sabuk-Tigin—Khusrau Shih and Khusrau Malik. Extracts given by 
Major Raverty from this writer fix A. H. 552 and A. H. 555 as the first 
years of the reigns of these two kings, respectively, these dates being 
mentioned as such on the reverse of coins said to have been struck at 
Lahore. In his notes, Major Raverty further states that Mr. Thomas, 
in his Paper on the Ghazni coins, takes no notice of these two kings. 

In reply Mr. Rodgers points out, first, that in the paper referred 
to, Mr. Thomas does give notices of two silver coins of Khusrau Shah, 
and of five coins of Khusrau Malik; secondly, that in the case of coins 
struck by the Ghazni kings the year of the Hijré is always given on the 
margin, and that the year of the reign is never given; and thirdly, 
that coins of the type mentioned by Major Raverty,—i. e., coins with 
the Hijra year on the reverse, and with the year of the reign 
specified—are of the time of Aurangzib or later. On these grounds, 
and from the fact that no cabinet possesses a single specimen of a Ghazni 
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coin of the type mentioned by the anonymous author, Mr. Rodgers 
comes to the conclusion that the work on which Major Raverty relies 
is a forgery by a man unacquainted with the character of the coinage 
of the later Ghazni kings and the earlier Pathan Sulténs of Delhi, who 
bases his formula for the pretended coins in question, upon that of the 
rupees of Aurangzib and his successors. 

This paper will be published in the Journal, Part I. 


The subject of conversation by Mr. Beveridge was ‘“‘ The image of 
Ban Asur at Arrah.” 





Piprary. 


The following additions have been made to the Library since the mect- 
ing of May last. 


J RANSACTIONS, PROCEEDINGS AND JOURNALS, 
presented by the respective Societies and Editors. 


Amsterdam. Revue Coloniale Internationale,—Tome IV, No. 4, Avril, 
12887. 

Baltimore. Johns Hopkios University,—American Journal of Mathe- 
matics, Vol. IX, No. 3, April, 1887. 

_ Circulars, Vol. IV, No. 57, April, 1887. 

Bombay. The Indian Antiquary,—Vol. XVI, Part 196, May 1887. 

Calentta. Agricultural and Horticultural Society of India,—Journal, 
Vol. VIII. 

Geological Survey of India,—Records, Vol. XX, Part 2, May, 











1887. 
The Indian Engineer,—Vol. III, Nos. 4 and 5. 


Indian Engineering,—Vol. I, Nos. 19—22, 

Meteorological Observations recorded at six stations in India, 
corrected and reduced,—Index for the year 1886. 

Edinburgh. Botanical Society,—Transactions and Proceedings, Vol. 


XVI, Part 3. 
The Hague. Koninklijk Instituut voor de Taal,—Land-en Valken- 
_kunde van hederlandsch-Indié,—Bijdragen tot de Taal-Land-en Vol- 
kenkunde yan Nederlandsch-Indié, Dal II (5* Volgr), Aflevering 2. 
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London. The Academy,—Nos. 780—783. 

The Athenwum, Nos. 31083—3106. 

Nature,—Vol. XXXV, Nos. 911—914. 

Society of Telegraph Engineers and Electricians,—Journal, 
Vol. RY, No. 64. 
Moscow. La Société Imperiale des Naturalistes de Moscou,—Bulletin, 
Tome LXII, No.4; Tome LXIII, No. 1, et supplement Tome LXII. 
Paris. Société de Géographie,—Compte Rendu des Séances, No. 9, 
1887. 

Rome. La Societd degli spettroscopisti Italiani,—Memorie, Vol. XVI, 
Dispensa 2* , Febbraio, 1887. 

St. Petersburgh. Imperial Russian Geographical Society,—Proceedings, 
Vol. XXII, No. 6. 

Shanghai. Royal Asiatic Society (China Branch),—Journal, Vol. XXT, 
(new series), Nos. 3 and 4, 

Tokyo. Imperial University (College of Science),—Journal, Vol. I, 
Part 2, 

Toronto. Canadian Institute,—Proceedings, Vol. IV, (3rd series), 
No. 2. 

Turin. La R Accademia della Scienze di Torino),—Atti, Vol. XXII, 
Disp. 9°. 

Vienna. Der K. K. Zoologisch-botanischen Gesellschaft in Wiaea— 
Verbandlungen, Band XX XVII, 1 Quartal. 











Pooxs AND PAMPHLETS, 


presented by the Authors, Translators, Sc. 


Ror, Protap Cnanpra. The Mahdbhérata, translated into English 
Prose. Part XXXI. 8vo. Calentta, 1887, 

Wurvrretp, E. H., M.A. Masnavi-i-Ma’navi. The Spiritual couplets 
of Mauléna Jalilu-’d-din Muhammad I Ruami—Translated and 
Abridged (Triibner’s Oriental Series), 8vo. London, 1887, 


Miscetcanzous PRESENTATIONS, 


Informe de la Direccion General de Estadistioa, 1886. S8vo. Guatemala, 
1887. . 

Dreecoron Generar pe Wsrapistica, GuareMana. 

The Indian Forester, Vol. XIII, Nos, 4 and 5, April and May, 1887. 8vo. 
Roorkee, 1887. 

Report of the Calcutta Court of Small Causes for the year 1886, Fop. 
Calcutta, 1887. 
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Seven Grammars of the dialects and subdialects of the Bihéri Language. 

By George A. Grierson, B. C.S., Part VIII. 8vo. Calentta, 1887. 
Government oF Benaat. 

Magnetical and Meteorological Observations made at the Government 
Observatory, Bombay, 1885. 4to. Bombay, 1887. 

Government or Bompay. 

Army Estimates of effective and non-effective services, for 1887-88. 
Fep. London, 1887. 

The Avifauna of British India and its dependencies. By James A. 
Murray, Vol. I, Part 2. S8vo. Bombay, 1887. 

Further Correspondence relating to Burmah (in continuation of No. 3 
of 1886.) Fep. London, 1887. 

The Indian Antiquary, Vol. XVI, Part 196, May, 1887. 4to. Bombay, 
1887. 

Memorandum of the Secretary of State relating to the Army Estimates, 
1878-88. Fep. London, 1887. 

Return of all Loans raised in England under the Provisions of any Acts 
of Parliament, chargeable on the Revenues of India, outstanding at 
the commencement of the half-year ended on the 30th September, 
1886. Fep. London, 1887. 

Return of all Loans raised in India, chargeable on the Revenues of 
India, outstanding at the commencement of the half-year ended on 
the 80th September, 1886. Fep. London, 1887. 

Selections from the Records of the Government of India, Home De- 
partment, No. COXXIV. Reports on Publications issued and regis- 
tered in the several Provinces of British India during the year 1885. 
Fep. Caleutia, 1887. 

Statement of the Trade of British India with British Possessions and 
Foreign countries for the five years 1881-82 to 1885-86. Fep. 
London, 1887. 

Government oF Inpta4, Home Deparrmenr. 

International Meteorological Observations, December, 1885, and Ja- 
nuary, 1886. 4to. Washington, 1887. 

Monthly Weather Review, December, 1886 and January, 1887. Ato. 
Washington, 1887. 

GoveRNMENT OF InpiA,—Merecor. Reporter. 

Madras Meridian Circle Observations 1862-64. 4to, Madras, 1887. 

GoveRNMeNT OF Mapras. 

Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Political Science, 
fifth series IV. The City Government of Saint Louis. By Marshall 
S. Snow. 8vo. Baltimore, 1887. 

Jouns Hopxins Universiry, Baurimore. 
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PERIODICALS PURCHASED. 


Allahabad. Indian Notes and Queries,—Vol. IV, No. 42, March, 1887, 


Calcutta. Indian Medical Gazette,—Vol. XXII, No. 4, April, 1887, 

Geneva. Archives des Sciences Physiques et Naturelles, Tome XVII, 
No, 4, 

Leeds. The Journal of Conchology,—Vol. V, No. 6, April, 1887, 

Leipzig. Annalen der Physik und Chemie,—Band XXXI, Heft 1. 

‘ Beibliitter, Band XI, Stiick 4. 

London. The Chemical News,—Vol. LV, Nos. 1429—1432. 

. The Nineteenth Century,—Vol. XX1, No. 123, May, 1887, 

. Society of Arts,—Journal, Vol. XX XV, Nos. 1795—1798, 

Vienna. Vienna Oriental Journal,—Vol. I, No. 2. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL, 


For pury, 1887. 





The Monthly General Meeting of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
was held on Wednesday the 6th July 1887, at 9-15 p. u. 

K. T. Arxrysonx, Esq., C. S., Presrpent, in the Chair. 

The following members were present : 

H. Beveridge, Esq., E. C. Cotes, Esq., Dr. Hoernle, A. Hogg, Esq., 
Dr. Riijendralila Mitra, C. I. E., Rai Bahadur, E. F. Mondy, Hsq., 
Babu Asutosh Mukhopidhydya, Babu Nilmani Mukherji, H. M. Percival, 
Esq., T. A. Pope, Esq. The Hon. Dr. Mahendraldl Sarkar, O. I. E., 
Pandit Haraprasid Sistri, Dr. J. Scully, Dr. W. J. Simpson, D. Waldie, 
Esq., Lt.-Col. J. Waterhouse., J. Wood-Mason, Esq. 


The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed, 


Twenty-two presentations were announced, as detailed in the ap- 
pended Library List. 


The following gentleman, duly proposed and seconded at the last 
meeting of the Society, was ballotted for and elected an Ordinary Mem- 
ber— 

Moung Hla Oung, Esq. 


The following gentleman is a candidate for election at the next 
meeting. 

: Babu Haricharan Basu, proposed by Dr. Réajendraldla Mitra, se- 

conded by Professor Mahesachandra Nydyaratna. 


The following gentlemen have expressed a wish to withdraw from 
the Society. 
. . The Hon. C. T. H. Crosthwaite, C. 8. I 

R. H. Wilson, Esq. 


Pa 
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The Prestpent announced that the votes would now be taken on 
the proposed new rule 24a., for compounding the subscription of Foreign 
Members, reported at the meeting in April last. A. Hogg, Esq., and 
the Hon. Dr. Mahendralél Sarkar, were appointed Scrutineers, who 
reported that there were 81 votes in favour of, and 9 against the rule, 


The Presrpent thereupon announced that the proposed new rule 
had been duly carried. 


Dr. R&senpratdta Mirra submitted to the inspection of the meeting 
a copper-plate inscription in three parts received from Mr. 0, T. 
Metcalfe, Commissioner of Orissa. The plates record the grant of.a 
village by Raja Vidyddhara Bhanja. A transcript and translation of 
the record, together with facsimiles, will be published in the Journal, 
Part I. 


The Presipent read the following appeal to Naturalists for local aid 
on behalf of Mr. W. L. Distant in the preparation of a Monograph of 
the Cicadidw of the Indian and Indo-Malayan Regions :— 

Attention is called to the enclosed Circular from Mr. W. L, Distant, 
and an appeal is now made for local aid from Naturalists towards 
making the proposed Monograph of the family Oicadide of the Rhyn- 
chota as complete as possible. Oicad@ are easily killed in the ordinary 
cyanide bottle, and can be sent in camphorated clean sawdust, moss, 
or paper in an ordinary tin or wooden box by parcel post, either direct 
to Mr. Distant or to Mr. J. Wood-Mason, Superintendent of the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta, who will forward them. Mr. BH. T. Atkinson, who is 
engaged on the Rhynchota of India, will be glad of any specimens of 
other families of the Rhynchota that can be procured ; these also should 
be sent to the Indian Museum, or to Mr. Atkinson, 15, Loudon Street, 
Caleutta, As collected they could be kept in spirit until a sufficient 
quantity is procured for transmission. 


Circular. 
Russert Hitt Roan, 
Pousgtey, 
Surrey. 
Dear Sir, 
“ AsT am preparing a Monograph of the Cicadide of the Indian and 
and Indo-Malayan Regions, under the auspices of the Indian Museum, 


Calcutta, [am anxious to make the work as complete and exhaustive 
as possible, and for that purpose am desirous of receiving specimens 
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belonging to this family of Insects. Every species will be figured, and 
every acknowledgment made to the donors, in the work. The family is 
little worked, and so itis safe to rely upon new species being easily 
collected. 





“ For those who are non-conversant with the Oicadide the figure 
here given will prove a guide. 
Iam &e., 
W. L. Distant.” 


The Paitotoercat Secretary read the following extract from a letter 
of Mr. Rodgers. 

“By the way in my late tour I purchased for Government nearly 
400 coins of kinds. Amongst them are 4 of Ibr4him Stiri in copper 
and two of Sikandar Siri. There are also several new things belong- 
ing to Akbar, conspicuous amongst which are a Kalimah Falis, a Chau 
Tanke and a Chau Tanke piece. There is also a dam of Sher Shéh with 
the Kalimah on it. The list will I expect be published although the 
list for last year is still unpublished. , 

“T have made no discoveries this year like the exhumed temple at 
Nirpir. But still I think I have discovered the remains of the temple 
at Kangra destroyed by Mahmtd of Ghazni. And I have discovered a 
group of temples cut out of the solid rock ata place called Masrér 
near Kangré and yet never previously visited by an Englishman.” 


Dr. RAvenpratdta Mirra made the following remarks on a note by 
Mr. F. S. Growse on the derivation of the Buddhist term Hkotibhdva. 

In the ‘ Academy’ for May last there is a letter from Professor 
Max Miller in which he has given publication to an extract from a 
letter by Mr. Growse on the derivation of the Buddhist term Ekoti- 
bh4va. I think it desirable to make a few remarks on the same. 

Mr. Growse is not satisfied with the derivation suggested by me in 
a note which I submitted to this Society about a yearago. He says my 
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proposal seems to him to be ‘quite untenable.’ He does not, however, 
condescend to give any reason for this demurrer. In my note I showed 
that the two words eka and diti were as old as the Safihita of the Rig 
Veda; that they had been frequently used in Sanskrit literature ; that 
their union was in perfect accord with the rules of Sanskrit Grammar; 
and that the meaning they produced by the union was exactly what 
the Ceylonese Buddhists assigned to the compound term, and what was 
most consonant with the requirements of the passage in the Lalita 
Vistara in which the word was first met with. It has since been met 
with in other Sanskrit Buddhist works. It may be that I am totally 
wrong, and my arguments are of no value; but in the face of my re- 
marks a simple denial without a single reason appears to me inconso- 
nant with the practice usually followed in the republic of letters—not 
to say uncourteous. It comes to me and to the public generally as an 
ew cathedré assertion. It reminds me of the advice which a learned 
. judge is said to have given to his son—‘ pass your sentence, but give no 
reason.’ Under these circumstances I am not now in a position to say 
anything about it. 

I find myself i in a better situation as regards the constructive part 
of Mr. Growse’s letter. Writing to Professor Max Miiller Mr. Growse 
says, ‘I entirely agree with your view that it is a contraction of eka- 
koti; though when you are content to characterize it as an irregularity 
Iam bold enough to maintain that it is quite in accordance with rule. 
The elision of the syllable kain eka would no doubt be an anomaly, 


though the analogies you adduce might sufficiently defend it on the 


seore of euphony. I think, however, that it is not the ka in eka that is 
elided, but the & in Kofi, by Vararuchi’s well-known rule that % (as in 
star for siikara), g and other consonants, when simple and non-initial, 
are generally elided, the first letter of the latter member x & compound 
bemg regarded as non-initial,’ 

There is an omission in these remarks—quite an accidental one, I 
presume—which is calculated to mislead the great bulk of Bnglish 
readers for whom the ‘ Academy’ is published. In a discussion on the 
derivation of a Sanskrit word most people would naturally think that 
the rale cited by Mr. Growse with the predicate ‘well-known’ was a 
rule of Sanskrit orthography ; but in the present instance such an in- 


ference, howevér legitimate, would be mistaken one. Vararuchiis — 


not the author of any known Sanskrit Grammar, and the rule cited oc- 
curs in his Grammar of the Prakrit language. Had Mr. Growse put 
in the word ‘ Prakrit’ before ‘rule’ the case would have been clear 
enough. Supplying the omission, the first question that- suggests 


itself to me is—Are the rules of Prékrit orthography applicable to Sans-. 
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kritic orthography ? This is mutatis mutandis the same question ag 
that which would ask, are the rules of Italian orthography—of the lan- 
guage of Dante and Petrarch—applicable to the elucidation of the Latin 
of Virgil, Horace, Cicero, or Cwsar? And put in this form I have no 
doubt the reply would bean emphatic negative. The Italian of Dante 
is the result of a process of decay, regeneration and hybridism, of the 
Latin of Virgil, and the course which this process followed is exactly 
the same which we meet with in the transition of the Sanskrit into 
Praékrit. In either case the change took place slowly, gradually, but 
steadily, and the principles which regulated it were the same, the ends 
sought being simplification, softening and economy. Both in Italy and 
India, the change began with the lower orders, and was looked upon by 
the higher classes with contempt. In Italy the changing language was 
indicated by the opprobrious names of lingua romana rustica, lingua 
vulgaris, or lingua plebeia in contradistinction to the lingua aulia of the 
patricians. During its earlier growth it was not thought fit for literary 
composition, and so we have not any connected chain of proofs to 
show the different stages in its growth for several centuries from the 
time of Virgil, The poetry of the Troubadours is the earliest written 
proof we have, bat the literary Italian of Dante suggests a long 
anterior history, which we cannot now follow with precision. The same 
is the case with the other Romance languages. In connexion with 
French we have the language of the Troubadours, the Provengal, the 
Langue d’Oc, and the Langue d’Oil, leading to the modern language of 
France. In none of these can the forms of the later stages be appealed 
to for what occur in previous ages. And the history of the transition 
of the Sanskrit into Prikrit is a repetition of that of the Latin into the 
Romance languages. We have in it two well-marked stages, the Gdthd 
and the Pali. Of the former I shall say nothing here, as some people 
fancy that it is not the outcome of a process of natural growth, but the 
result of ignorance. The latter is now, I believe, universally admitted 
by European Orientalists and philologists to be an issue of the Sans- 
krit, produced by the same process of change, which at a subse- 
quent stage gave birth to the Prakrit; and we may safely accept it 
as a guide in the enquiry we have now in hand. It does not, 
however, afford us any help. It contains not a single instance to 
show that the change to which Mr. Growse refers had made even 
a beginning in the age of the Péli. I have gone through Mr. 
Childers’ Pali Dictionary with some care, but have failed to find any 
indication of it. Simple non-initial %, g, &., in Pdli always retain 
their places, and are never elided. To give a fow examples. We 
have 
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Abadho Pe Aadho ‘ * Abadha 
Achetano as Aétano ,, ‘s Achetana 
Achiro . Airo es “a Achira 
Adaro ” Aiiro ” ” Adara 
Akéro E Aaro = es Akéra 
Akéso ie A’dso 93 e Akééa 
Bhégo ‘ Bhéo ‘s 8 Bhaga 
Dado ” Dad ” ” Dada 
Kavi ” Kai ” ” Kavi 
Kedaro 5 Keiro ,, = Kedara 
Papiko x Piiio ‘5 ‘ Papaka 
Sakuno » Saiino =, n Sakuna 
Udaram ” Uiram ” ” Udara 
Uehito Vito FS os Uchita 


It is obvious hence that. the system of eliding simple non-initial con- 
sonants had not come into operation at the time when the Pali language 
was current, and with this fact before us, can we with any propriety 
accept the rule as a guide for the elucidation of Sanskrit philology of 
a time when Prakrit grammar had not yet been in existence? It 
would be, in my opinion, as reasonable to do so, as to cite a rule of 
modern Italian orthography to account for the spelling of a word in 
Virgil. In Sanskrit grammar when two Siitras or aphorisms on 
kindred topics (adhikdra) are interrupted by an extraneous rule, it is 
usual to defend the break by what is called ‘the principle of the frog’s 
jump ' (manduka-pluti-nydyah). In the present instance the little rule 
of Vararuchi must make a tremendous jump to get over the barrier of 
the two dialects of Gdthd and Péli, and span a period of six centuries 
or more. 

It should be mentioned here that the Prékrit grammars now extant 
are not grammars in the same sense in which we accept grammars of 
the Latin, French, German or English language. They are sequels of 
Sanskrit grammar, and devoted to the description of the changes which 
Sanskrit idioms, words, inflections, syllables and letters undergo when 
converted into Prikrit. The Sanskrit is always taken as the type, and 
the Prékrit as the issue thereof, and we cannot reverse the order with- 
out casting overboard all ancient landmarks. 

It might be said that as the system of elision must have come into 
currency very slowly and gradually it may have commenced from before 
the time when the Lalita Vistara was composed, and ekotibhava may 
be the earliest instance we have of the operation of that tendency of 
the organs of speech which brought on the change. This would, 
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however, amount toa mere begging of the question. It cannot serve 
the purposes of a major term—a universally accepted premiss—to 
sustain the position taken up by Mr. Growse. 

Assuming, however, for the sake of argument that the rule may 
be, somehow or other, made to bear on ancient Sanskrit, I think it 
necessary to enquire, what is its exact nature, and how far is it appli- 
cable to the word under consideration? It occurs in all the Prékrit 
grammars that have come under my observation. As given in Cowell’s 
translation of Vararuchi, it runs thus: ‘These nine cdnsonants, k, g, 
ch, j, t, d, p, y, v, or b, when single and non-initial, are generally elided.’ 
(Kagachajatadapayavém prayo lopah, I, 2). 

It is always understood that when a letter is elided under this rule 
the vowel with which it happens to be associated is left behind, and 
when so left it is not subject to any rule regarding coalescence or sandhi, 
This is well illustrated by the example cited by Mr. Growse. The ori- 
ginal word being sikara, the ‘ bristled one ’, the elision of the k leaves its 
vocalic associate a behind, which retains its place and makes sudra, and 
Mr. Growse accepts it in that form. Had sandhi been permissible the 
i of s’% and the a of ka would have coalesced and produced svara. The 
prohibition of sandhi is necessary to preserve the skeleton of the words: 
without it there would be no limit to the process of metamorphosis. 

The qualifying term prayah, ‘generally’, in the rule shows clearly 
that the rule was not universal, and the commentator restricts it by 
saying that “ where euphony is not disturbed there should be no elision ” 
(prayograhandt yatra ésrutisukhamasti tatra na bhavatiti). No rule is 
anywhere given to define what enuphony is, nor is such a definition 
practicable. As a matter of course it is dependent upon taste, and 
must differ greatly in different cases. Practically, the qualifying term 
with its commentary made the rule quite optional in its operation. 
There is another rule which says that a simple non-initial first letter of 
each class in Sanskrit may, at option, be replaced by the third letter of 
its class in Prékrit. Thus & may be changed to g, ch to j, ¢ to d, ¢ to d, 
and pto b. 

Now, according to a well understood law of grammatical interpre- 
tation two options always imply three forms: Ist, the original form ; 
2nd, the modified form produced by the first optional rule; and 3rd, that 
which is the result of the second optional rule, Usage, without actual- 
ly prohibiting the first form, is not much in favour of it. Instances, 
however, are numerous of it, and the commentator cites several. (Cowell 
P. P., p. 116). Generally speaking words are most frequently met with 
in the second and the third forms: in some cases, only one form is 
met with, 
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There is no positive rule for the treatment of two or more simple 
non-initial letters in the same word, but according to usage the two 
letters are sometimes subjected to the two optional rules successively, 
and sometimes to the same rule. Accordingly the Sanskrit word 
Upadesa, is in some places written as Ubadesa, at others Vadesa or 
Uéésa. It is obvious that a rule acknowledged to be optional and go. 
verned by so many conditionscannot be avcepted as proof in any 
particular case without an amount of information which it is hopeless 
to expect in regard toso obscure a term as the hypothetical eka-dti, 
There is nothing to show that Mr. Growse is in possession of such in- 
formation. 

But to proceed a step further, and bring the rule with its governing 
conditions to bear upon the term. Mr. Growse holds that ‘ the elision 
of the syllable ka (he means the letter £) would no doubt be an ano- 
maly,’ but I see no reason why such should be the case. That & is 
‘ simple and non-initial,’ and legitimately comes under the purview of 
the rule, and Praékrit writers have always acted upon this belief. Va- 
raruchi, in his grammar has cited cam as the equivalent for the Sanskrit 
ekam, and in the ‘ Venisanhira’ I find edt for ekdki. In ‘ Sakuntalé’ we 
have edint for ekdkinf. In the ‘ Prdkrita-Prakdga’ édraha stands for 
ékddaga. In other works egdraha is also met with, shewing that the 
second rule is that which is in operation. When neither of the optional 
rules is accepted the eka remains unchanged; and we find ekadara for 
ekatara in the ‘Mialaviké-agnimitra.’ And with such evidence before 
me I fail to perceive why it would be ‘an anomaly’ to elide the k 
of eka. 

Making the elision, the first form of the hypothetical word would be 
ed-kofti. Applying the first rule to the second & also we get ea-oti. If 
the rule be limited to the second member of the compound, the re- 
sult becomes eka-ofi. The second rule would give us egakoti, ega-ofi, 
eka-goti or efigoti, There is no rule in any Prakrit or Sanskrit grammar 
under which the k of kofi can be elided and its associate vowel o carried 
over to the syllable ka of eka and produce ekofi, sandhi being, as 
already stated, absolutely prohibited. Were it otherwise, the union 
of o with the a of eka would make ekaufi and not ekofi. Thus under no 
circumstance can the rule appealod to, produce ekoti. The rule in fact 
is quite fatal to the validity of the conjecture set forth. 

In the above remarks I have confined myself to the effect of the 
rule cited by Mr. Growse. I should add here that that gentleman has 
quoted no rules to show how the cerebral ¢ of kofi is metamorphosed into 
the dental letter. As far as I am aware of, there is no rule in any Sans- 
krit or Prékrit grammar to provide for the change. Under these cir- 
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cumstances, I am obliged, with much reluctance, to say that Mr. Growse 
has been very hasty in saying ‘I am bold enough to maintain that it 
(the derivation of ekoti) is quite in accordance with rule.’ He has 
obviously nothing at hand to maintain the assertion. 


The following papers were read— 
1. On the Etymology and Meaning of the Buddhist term, Bkott- 
bhéva.—By Banu Sarat Onanpra DAs, C. I. B. 


In his address the President of the Asiatic Society of Bengal made 
mention of the work I have in hand, t.e., the compilation of a list of 
Buddhist philosophical and technical terms in Sanskrit, and their equi- 
valents in Tibetan and English. When I commenced this work in Oc- 
tober last I had doubts as toits usefulness, but the importance at- 
tached to one such term as “ Ekotibhdva” by the attempts of Max 
Miiller, Morris, Schiefner and Dr. Mitra to explain it, in “The Aca- 
demy ” and elsewhere, has encouraged me to push on my work with some 
vigour. I have, therefore, ventured to write a short note on the etymo- 
logy and meaning of the term “ Ekotibhdva,” with a view to explain an 
important fact connected with the doctrine of incarnation which pre- 
vails in Tibet and Mongolia. 

I have brought with me from Lhasa some very old Sanskrit and 
Tibetan Dictionaries ; one of them, called ‘‘ Mahdvyutpatti” [in Tibe- 
tan Lopon mafipo s-m dsod pahi bye—bragtu r togs byad chhen mo, i. e., 
“the great critical work prepared by many Pandits and Lochavas ”, 
(Tibetan Interpreters)] is a manuscript written in the Devanégari 
characters of the 8th or 9th century A. D. and the rest are in Tibetan. 
Thé term* “ Ekotibhava” occurs in all of them written with dental ¢ 
and a long 7, in consequence of which its etymology becomes very sim- 
ple. It is derived from eka + uta + bhdva. Uta comes from ve (#) 
and the affix kta (#). The verb ve (?) means “to sew” or “ unite.” 
Hence the compound means “ something sewn or united together.” The 
Tibetan version of this term is tRgyud + gchig-tu + gyur-pa, i. 2, 
Rgyud gchigtu gyur-pa.” “ Reyud gyur-pa = strung or united together, 
gchig = one and “tii” means “into.” The compound word therefore 
means formed into one string or line. In Csoma’s translation of a 


* The term Ekotibhdva with longi incidentally also occurs in Professor Max 
Miiller’s note published in The Academy, April 3, 1886. Vide the following passage. 
“ Schiefner’s explanation, too, which Dr. Morris does not mention, namely, that 
“ Bkotibh4va” represents “ Eka vati or Eka vati bhiiva, is not convincing. 

+ Rgyud, means string, extraction, connection nature &c. Gyurpa, means 
formed, become, changed, &c. 
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Sanskrit Tibetan vocabulary ‘‘ Ekotibhéva “or Rgyud gchig-tu gyur- 
pa” is rendered as union (with the Supreme Spirit). 

Ekotibhéva with short i, i.e, “ Ekotibhdéva* does not seem to me 
quite correct. Inthe first place it does not directly give the meaning 
of the term in accordance with the rules of Sanskrit grammar, and does 
not tally with the explanation given by the Indian savants who trans. 
lated the Buddhist sacred books into Tibetan under the auspices of 
Kings Thisrong, Ralpachen &c. In the second place it does not occur in 
any of the books I have consulted. 

It ie more natural that after “uta” the suffix “chvi” should be 
inserted implying the occurrence of something not existing before 
(abhiita tad bhéva) rather than that the last component part should be 
joined with “uti” meaning an act of sewing or uniting. But in order 
that the compound word may give the intended signification in consonance 
with the rules of grammar the components should be “eka + uta + 
bhava.” A learned Lama of Tibet has kindly sent me a note on this 
term the purport of which I give below:— 

“ R gyud gchig-ta gyur-pa (Ekotibhéva) means the continued connection of 
“one with another without break or division. A soul (vijiié na or BR nam §’es) 
“ existing from eternity has undergone numberless transmigrations. In all its 
“ births it has run through an unbroken line of existence until it is cut short by 
ee Nirvana.” 


All living beings have this kind of continuous existence. A soul 


transmigrations may be compared to a string or wreath of ~ 


undergoing 

flowers, its different embodiments being the individual flowers which 
drop off one by one after each death. Bodhisatvas and saints alone 
can know the circumstances of their former births which ordinary 
mortals cannot. Some of the grand Lamas of Tibet are the acknow- 
ledged incarnations of Bodhisatvas. When the fresh embodiment of a 
Bodhisatva is announced a Committee of the living Bodhisatvas 
(grand Lamas) is formed to identify his spirit with that of the Lama 
whose incarnation he professes to be. At the time of the identification 
the claimant (generally a child of 3 or 4) is required to prove by signs 
that his spirit is one and the same with the spirit of the Lama whose 
incarnation he declares himself to be. This identity of the claimant 
with the spirit of a Lama is called Ekotibhéva and it forms one of the 


cardinal doctrines of Tibetan Buddhism. I here annex the Sanskrit — 


* The word with short i, 4.¢., Eka + uti + bhava when componnded 


together 
must according to the Rales of Sanskrit Grammar be ‘‘ Bkot{bhiva.” I quote the. 4 


roles, 
Qy Abhiita tad bhave chvik Kyisubastishu. 
(2) A kdra h » sve avard vidirghan. 
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explanation of the term given by Prof. Nilmani Mukherjea, M. A. in 
Devanagari. 

watery ae Care: wa: afer: care: we: Ae: wa: are: ware | 

wae afer earrurciaifeanda eaeey cfr ure: | 


Dr. Horrntz remarked that he agreed with Dr. Mitra that every 
rule of Prikrit phonetics could not eo ipso be applied to the Pali or 
Géthé. With regard to the particular case of ekotibhdva, though there 
was no rule in any Prékrit grammar under which a consonant might be 
elided and its associate vowel carried over to the preceding syllable, 
still occasional instances of this practice did occur in Prakrit literature ; 
thus Pr. suhelli for Skr. sukhakeli (Saptafataka, 211, 261, etc., con- 
tracted from suhaelli) ; Pr. deula for Skr. devakula (Sapt. 109, contr. 
from deaula). Some of these instances were expressly noted in Hema- 
chandra’s grammar; thus deula in Hem. I, 271, réula (for Skr. rdja- 
kula) in Hem. I, 267. After the analogy of these cases, the word 
ekakotibhdva might contract from eka-ofibhdva into ekotibhdva, as Mr. 
Growse seemed to suggest. It seemed to him unsafe, however, to ex- 
plain the formation of an old word like ekotibhdva on the authority of 
word-forms which occurred in a much later stage of the language, and 
even there only as exceptions. Another serious difficulty was the 
change of the cerebral ¢ to the dental ¢, which the derivation of ekott- 
bhéva from ekakofibhéva would require. There was no other example of 
such a change, as far as he was aware, known. The only two apparent in- 
stances, referred to in Prof. Kuhn’s Beitrége (p. 37, Péli dendima = Skr. 
dindima, Pr. suffix ittha = Skr. ishfa), were obviously of a different 
character. To his mind, the great difficulty attending the derivation 
from ekakotibhdva lay in the accumulative force of the objections. Each 
objection, taken by itself, might be met more or less successfully ; but 
the derivation assumed the concurrent operation of three distinct phone- 
tic laws (elision of a consonant, elision of the associate vowel, and change 
of cerebral to dental) all of which would be very exceptional in PAli or 
GAth4, and two of which were exceptional even in Prakrit. 


Dr. R. Mrrra expressed his thanks to Dr. Hoernle for his remarks 
and for the instances he cited. They opened a new line of research. 
They were apparently of a later date than the Prakrit grammars, and 
belonged to Jain Magadhi and other dialects which differed considerably 
from the Méhérdshtri Prékrit of Vararuchi; but they were not enough 
to prove that Mr. Growse was right when he urged that the transmuta- 
tion of eka-koti into ekoti was in ‘accordance with rule. Turning then 
to the note of Bébu Saratchandra Das, he said— 


ae 
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_*I am glad Bébu Saratchandra Dés has sent us the fruits of his 
researches in connexion with the subject under discussion which has 
for some time engaged the attention of Oriental scholars in Burope. 
Ordinarily, so rare are the contributions we get from the Beotia of 
Central Asia, that every little cramb we obtain from that quarter in 
regard to matters with which we are interested is welcome. 

‘It is interesting to be informed that the term ekotibhava is well- 
known in Tibet, and is to be met with in many Tibetan works. To 
me it is particularly gratifying to know that the second member of 
the compound term is titi, as I took it to be, when I submitted to the 
Society my note on the subject, and not Kofi as originally supposed by 
Professor Max Miiller, and since repeated by Mr, Growse. I regret only 
that the Babi has not made greater use of the resources he has at com- 
mand than what he seems to have done in the note now before the meeting. 
Some extracts from the Tibetan and Sanskrit works he has procured from 
Lhasa, would have been most welcome to us. In questions of this kind, 
ancient records are of infinitely greater use than the cogitations of 
modern scholars. 

‘In regard to the spelling of the term, the Babti says that in all the 
dictionaries he has got, the term is written with a dental ¢ and a long ¢, 
The dental ¢ is what I have met with in seven different MSS. of the 
Lalita Vistara and in one of the Dafabhtimifvara, and it is what is 
invariable in ancient Péli texts. But I am rather puzzled about the 
long 4. The Babi’s MSS. are all Tibetan, with one exception, which, 
he says, ‘is written in the Devanigari character of the 8th or 9th century 
A.D.’ Now, the Tibetan alphabet does not include a letter or mark for 
the long ¢. Csoma de Koros, in his Tibetan Grammar, gives only one i, 
and that the short one. And if the authority of this renowned Tibetan 
scholar is of any value we cannot expect to find the long ¢ in Tibetan 
MSS. In his preface he says, ‘ there are five vowel sounds: a, i, u,¢, 0, 
pronounced according to the general pronunciation in Latin in the 
continent of Europe, without any distinction into short or long, but 
observing a middle sound.’ In his Dictionary there is not a single word 
given with a long é or ti. My friend Babu Pratépachandra Ghosha has 
favoured me with an extract, either from Carey's translation of Schoeter’s 
Tibetan Grammar or some other authority, the name of which He has 
forgotten, which runs thus: ‘Sometimes the vowels are placed above 
each other, and then they are pronounced as a long vowel; but it is 
more frequently the case that they denote an abbreviation of the word, 
* so that the reader ought to make two syllables of it. Sometimes the 
vowel () is placed over a letter in an opposite direction to that above 
mentioned, for instance“, &o.; but though the shape is altered the 
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sound is the same; it is read to express the Sanskrit f’ This reversed 
mark is very uncommon, and in ordinary Tibetan writings itis not met 
with. It is certain too that the Tibetans do not make any distinction 
between the long and the short i. It is unsafe therefore to rely upon 
Tibetan texts in this respect. 

‘The reference to the Sanskrit MS: is also puzzling to me. I can- 
not make out what Babu Saratchandra Dds means by ‘ Devanigari 
character of the 8th or the 9th century A. D.’ Iam not aware of any such 
specific character, and I should very much like to know how the vowel- 
marks are put in it before I can decide its value. The Bébu’s reading 
may be correct, but I cannot say as much for the correctness of the MS. 
Anyway we have on the one side a single MS., and that ina country where 
the distinction between the long and the short 7 is very much neglected, if 
not positively unknown, and on the other eight MSS. from « country 
where the distinction is carefully observed, and the whole of the Pali 
texts examined by Mr. Childers. In this state of evidence before me, 
I cannot venture to come to other than an adverse conclusion. 

‘The derivation given by Bdbu Saratchandra Das of the term under 
notice is not his, nor taken from his Tibetan MSS., but founded upon 
® Sanskrit passage written by Professor Nilmani Mukerji. The passage 
has been incorrectly transliterated by Babu Saratchandra Dis. The 
word utiarthah is obviously intended for ttyarthah, and the utah should 
have been written with along #. 

‘The derivation of the word as given by the Professor does not 
appear to me to be satisfactory. » The crucial word is «ti, the second 
member of the compound, and it may be derived from more than one 
Sanskrit root. Professor Mukerji derives it—from ve, kta and chvt, but it 
is not what we find in our Sanskrit dictionaries, and it necessitates 
recourse to two affixes when one is quite sufficient. Chwvih as an affix is 
rarely used, and not at all needed here. Ve with kti makes titi, and this 
is the form most used by our lexicographers and exegetes, and I see no 
reason to reject it in favour of a derivation which no Sanskrit author 
has used, and which involves the use of two affixes for a single purpose. 
It amounts to a preference for a novelty for the sake of novelty only. I 
go further, and hold that, under the rule of Panini, kribhvashiyoge sampa- 
dya kartari chvth (5. 4. 50) the affix chvi seems inapplicable in the present 
instance. The rule requires a complete change of substance (abhita- 
tadbhdva—and the leading example is Brahmé bhavati, or change into 
Brahma. The subject has been explained at some length by Professor 
Tardnftha Tarkavachaspati, in a note in his edition of the Siddhdnta- 
kaumudi, but I cannot eite his words from memory. This much, however, 
is ce*tain that the stringing on a thread does not imply such a change 
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of condition. There can be no unification of substance in the act of string. 
ing on a thread, and therefore the affix appears to me to be of 
doubtful propriety. In fact the learned Professor has resorted to it 
solely to account for the supposed long ¢in the Tibetan texts, and as I 
cannot see my way at present to admit the accuracy of the reading, I 
deny the necessity of the inappropriate affix. 

‘Babu Saratchandra Dds says that my derivation of the word from 
ve and Ati does not seem to him to be correct, because it does not strictly 
give the meaning of the term in accordance with the rules of Sanskrit 
grammar.’ He has not cited the rule, but certain it is that whatever 
the rule, it did not stand in the way of Sridhara S'v4mi, the commenta- 
tor on the Bh4gavata nor of the authors of the Rig Veda: they all use 
the word with a short i, and I am content to err with them. 

‘The word sitra has been used apparently with a view to make the 
meaning consonant with the interpretation of the compound term given 
by a Lémé4, but it is not permissible. It is not suggested by the text. 


The same remark applies to the epithet ananta-dhdrd-vdhikatayd ‘ the - 


endless flow of the stream.’ There is no justification for it in the text, 
It may be that in Tibet the meaning of the term is different from what 
Sanskrit and P4li scholars have assigned to it; but that does not necessi- 
tate a different derivation, The learned Professor is thoroughly familiar 
with the Lalita Vistara, which is the oldest work in which the term 
was first met with, for he is the author of a Sanskrit abridgment of 
that work, and he must have noticed in the 22nd chapter of it, that the 
term cannot there be explained to mean ‘the endless flow of the 
stream.’ The term there qualifies the first of a set of four meditations, 

each of which lasts forafew minutes. Of course during the continnu- 
ance of any one of these meditations there is a continuous, or unbroken, or 
undisturbed flow of attentionas shown in Aphorism2 of the 3rd Book 
of Patanjali’s Yoga, but there is no endlessness in it. When the se- 
cond meditation begins, the first is lost, and with it ‘ the flow of the 
stream’ terminates, and does not return again in its original form in 
the course of the subsequent meditations. 1n such a case the most ap- 
propriate meaning is that which the P4li authorities ascribe to the word, 
and which Professor Max Miiller has accepted, 4. ¢., it means concen- 
tration of the mind or e&dgratd, or as I put iton the authority of Sri- 
dhara Sv4mi, making one subject the object of our thought, and there 
need be no doubt that that is the right meaning. Just now I have not 
access to Csoma’s MS, glossary of Tibetan technical terms, it being 
with Babu Saratchandra Dds at Darjiling, but from the quotation 
given in his paper, it is evident that Csoma had no idea about the ‘ end- 


less stream.’ He uses the word ‘union’ which for a popularrendering . 
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is about the same as concentration, or bringing the mind to one centre. 
The Tibetans may have current among them a different meaning, but in 
an enquiry about the radical meaning of a Sanskrit term found in 
Sanskrit works, we are not concerned with any possible change which 
it may have undergone in the language of a non-Sanskritic nation.’ 


_ Professor Nilmani Mukerjea said—Ekotibhdva isa kind of medi- 
tation in a Buddhistic sense, meaning literally absorption into one. It 
also means, according to Tibetan writers, the apostolic succession, so 
to speak, of’ grand Lamas. The succession of Lamas is compared to a 
garland of flowers; and one who succeeds to the musnud of the High 
Priest in Tibet, is looked upon as a new flower strung into the garland 
of lamahood. 

Prof. Max Miiller analyses the word into eka, koti, and bhava. 
Though no known rule of grammar is cited to justify the elision of ka, 
and though the attempts of Mr. Growse to explain the same by rules of 
Prikrita grammar are unsatisfactory, there are instances in Sanskrit in 
which such elisions of intermediate syllables are admitted as anomalies 
(nipitas) by Sanskrit grammarians. I would cite a few instances only— 
Prishat-udara Prishodara, Patat-anjali Piitanjali, Vfri-vahaka Valdhaka, 
Jivana-mita Jimita, &€., &e. 

According to the etymology given by Prof. Max Miiller, ekoti- 
bhava may mean a kind of meditation ; but it can scarcely be strained 
to mean the unbroken succession of grand Lamas, in which sense the 
word is understood by Tibetan authors. 

Dr. Réjendraléla Mitra has given a less anomalous, though not 
quite a correct derivation of the word, dividing it into eka, titi and 
bhéva. Now the component parts of the word as stated by the learned 
doctor, meaning respectively ‘ one,’ “ weaving” and “being” cannot be 
compounded by any known rule of Sanskrit grammar, inasmuch as 
iti and bhava are both verbal nouns,* and cannot satisfy the first and 
most important rule of Sanskyit composition (samdsa)t. 

According to Dr. Mitra’s etymology the word would mean “ being 
weaving into one,” which is not intelligible enough. I have therefore 
thought fit to adopt the reading “ ekotibhava” with a long ¢ recom. 
mended by my friend, Babu Sarat Chandra Dis, C.I. E. The above 
reading occurs twice in a dictionary of Sanskrit words by a Tibetan 

* At the last meeting of the A. 8. B., Dr. Mitra, while admitting that Gti comes 
from a verbal root and a verbal affix, denied that it is a verbal nonn, and saw no 
objection to its being compounded with another verbal noun. 


+ sae: vefefy:—ofater | 
gwd Bioqg——Agee: | 
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author, I have also been assured by my friend that he has found the 
word spelt with a long ¢ in other Sanskrit works of Tibetan origin. 
Dr. Mitra contends that as the Tibetan alphabet has no long ¢, the word 
in question cannot be written with along ¢ But the question, whether 
the Tibetan alphabet has along ¢ or not, has nothing to do with the word 
ekotibh4va, inasmuch as it is found in Sanskrit books compiled by 
Tibetan authors, and written with along #in the Devandgari characters, 

Now ekotibhéva with a long ¢ will most appropriately convey the 
two meanings stated above. I would therefore analyse the word into 
eka, uta,* chvi, and bhava. The effect of the suffix chvi on the bage 
uta according to the well-known rule of Sanskrit grammar, would be 
the changing its final vowel into a long #; and the whole compound 
word would thus mean the state of being woven into one. 

Dr. Mitra contends that the suffix chvi means abhiita-tadbhdva 
(occurrence of a thing that did not exist before), and that it cannot be 
a component part of ekotibhdva, which has nothing of that idea in it, 
With due deference to the learned doctor, I must take the liberty to 
differ from him, When ekotibhava is used in the sense of meditation, 
it clearly means concentration of attention on one object and thereby 
connotes a state of mind which did not exist before. Similarly when 
ekotibhéva signifies the succession of a Tibetan pontiff, it as clearly 
points to the happening of an event which was notin existence before. 

Dr. Mitra also objects to the insertion of the suffix chvi after 
“ uta” on the ground that itis preceded by “ eka,” maintaining that it 


cannot be said of one single object that it has come to pass and did not 


exist before. But surely it would not be too much to attribute abhtita- 
tadbhdva to the installation of a new pontiff who thereby becomes a 
member of the Tibetan Lamahood. 

The learned doctor takes exception to the etymology of “ uta,’ 
given in S.C. Dis note. Uta is derived from ? and ffs, but Dr. Mitra 
derives it from yy and fw. Now the verb qq means going, not 
weaving; and though @ is changed into wg in the second preterite 
( fee ), it can never take that form before the affix f#.t 


* Uta has another form dta, but it matters little, which form is used. 

+ In the Sanskrit explanation of the phrase ekotibhfiva inserted in Bébu 
Sarat Chandra’s note, I have said, C8f@™_ QF UfUA | Dr. Mitra objects to my 
Sanskrit, remarking that instead of sttre the locative form, sitrena the instrument- 
al form should be substituted. But I have used the locative form advisedly, because 
the idea of instrumentality is kept in the background, and prominence is given to- 
that of something ( WTWTE ) containing something else. I would cite here only 
one parallel passage from the Kédambayi,, p. 14, G, 0. Vidyanatna’s edition, Uttara- 
bhéga—“ Ufada <a aifeargs.” 
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After what has been stated above, it is superfluous perhaps, to cite 
examples in which the last q of a word compounded with bhava is con- 
verted into a long ¢. The rule on the subject is too clear to admit of 
cavil; and a few instances will suffice—aw@rra, warTe:, wehTe:, wel- 
ura: &e., &e. : 


In reply to Prof. Mukerjea’s remarks, Dr. Mitra observed that he 
did not derive the word from vaya and ktt. He had been careful in 
saying that he derived it from ve and kti. As to the difficulty raised 
about a participle being made the subject of a condition (bhdva), 
it was a mistake. He did not accept ti as a particle, but as a 
noun substantive,"meaning [flé ‘recreation’, as explained by Sridhdra 
Svdmi, and therefore there was no participle to disturb his explanation. 
The other points raised were too technical to be explained off hand at 
the meeting; many things had been assigned to him which he had not 
said. 

The following remarks with reference to the subject of the above 
discussion have been received from Babu Sarat Chandra Das since the 
meeting :— 

“Tn the Tibetan passage from Lam-rim Chhenpo, “ Tsonkhapa,” 
the founder of the Gelug-pa (the yellow-cap school) is identified with 
the 11th Buddha or Tathigata. In the Sanskrit passage from page 33 
of Vyutpatti” the word “ ehkotibhévéd” is used to convey the literal 
signification explained by me, but only with reference to the mind 
and its motives. 

Page 33 “ vyutpatti.” 

“sa vitarkah vichirinam vyupa s4m&i dadhyitmam samprasidich- 
chetasa ekofibhdvdd vitarkamavichiram samadhija sampriti sukham 
dvitiyam dhyinam upasampadya viharati.” 

In this passage the word ekotibhdva conveys the literal meaning 
(as explained by me) with regard to mind. 

from “ Lamrim” ssin-bris (leaf 150—151.) 

“ Bdag-chag-gi ston-pa sdkya thub-pahi bstan-pa hdi dai 

“ Rie Rin-po chhe (Tsoi khapa) dat thugs (spirit) rgyud gchig-pahi. 

“ (Ekotah) bskal bssahi gis sais rgyas bchu gchig-pa 

“ de-bshin gsegs-pa spyan legs-daf, bskal bssah safis rgyas 

“ Sto -po thamd chad kyi mdsad pahi smonlam gi mthu 

“ grab-pa mthah ma safis rgyas mas pahi 

bstan-pa gsum-la hbyanh Shift do. co. 

In this passage the Tibetan equivalent of the word Ekotah clearly 

explains the identity of the spirit of the 1lth Tathagata with that of 


Tson-khapa. 


2. On the Safwi dynasty of Persia and their coins, with four Plates 

of unpublished coins.—By E. B. Ourvar, Esq. 
(Abstract.) 

The paper is an attempt to give an historical outline of the rise and 
fall of the Safwi dynasty of Persia, who ruled from 905 to 1160 A. H. 
The materials have been taken mainly from Malcolm’s history of Persia, 
Jonas Hanway’s travels, and Mr. Stanley Law Poole’s tables for con- 
temporary dynasties. 

The account is supplemented by a description of 48 coins of differ- 
ent rulers, and illustrated by drawings of the coins. 

The paper will be published in Part I of the Journal. ° 


8. On the effects produced by small quantities of Bismuth on the 
ductility of Silver.—By Screrox-Masor J. Scurry, Assay Master, H. M.'s 
Mint, Calcutta. - 

This paper will be published in Part II of the Journal. 


4. On a find of sixteen Gold Gupta coins in the Gorakhpur district.— 
By V. A. Sura, Esq. 

: Sir Alfred Lyall, Lieutenant-Governor of the N.-W. P, has sent me 
for identification a parcel of 16 Gupta Gold coins lately found in the 
Gorakhpur District, a description of which will be interesting to nu- 
mismatists. 

Mr. D. T. Roberts, Collector of Gorakhpur, states that the coins 
were found by some chamars when digging in a field adjoining an old 
‘ dh’ in the village of Kotw4 in Tahsfl Bansgaon of the Gorakhpur 
District. They were found loose under some bricks. Nothing is 
known as to the history of the mound of ruins at Kotw4. This last re- 
mark applies to all the numerous mounds which are found in almost 
all parts of the Gorakhpur and Basti Districts. 

The buildings were in all cases of brick, and the images and orna- 
ments appear generally to have been made of terra cotta, and in con- 
seqnence a recognizable building is never met with, excepting some 
stiipas, which can be recognized by their circular outline. 

Tradition is absolutely silent concerning aJl these ancient remains. 
The villagers as a rule ascribe them to the forest tribe of Tharis, but 
the ascription is evidently incorrect, and due to the fact that when 
the ancestors of the present inhabitants immigrated, théy found the 
country, as far as it was peopled at all, in possession of the Tharis. 
The immigrants knew nothing of an earlier and vanished civilizatién, 
and naturally ascribed all ruins to the people whom they found in 
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oeeupation of the country: In the south-west of the Basti District the 
R4éjpit and other mediwval settlers displaced Bhars. Im parts of 
Gorakhpur and Basti the Doms or Dom Katérs wets the ruling tribe, 
which had to give way before the immigrants from the west. Conse- 
quently in some places ruined mounds will be ascribed to Bhars or 
Doms instead of Thérais, but nowhere is there any trace of a genuine 
continuous tradition handed down from the times of Budbhist ascen- 
dancy and civilization. So far as appears, the Gorakhpur and Basti 
Districts lapsed inte jungle during the disturbances which accompanied 
the extinction of Buddhism, and remained for centuries unoccupied 
by settled or civilized inhabitants. 

The thread of tradition was thus broken, and nothing can be 
learned of the past history of the country except from coins, and such 
other fragments of antiquity as may have survived. 

In the course of three and a half years’ residence in the Basti 
District I have not succeeded in discovering a single inscription. Coins 
are therefore of special importance in the eastern districts of the N.-W. 
P. from being almost the only legible memorials of the past which have 
survived, 

The hoard of sixteen coins which is the subject of this notice is 
remarkable for the variety of types included in it. No less than 
seven distinct types are comprised in this small batch of coins. They 
all belong to the reigns of Chandra Gupta IJ, and Kuméra Gupta 
Mahendra of the Imperial or Early Gupta dynasty. 

If Mr. Fleet is right in placing the beginning of the dynasty in 
A. D. 318—819, the approximate date of these coins is A. D. 400, but 
I refrain from expressing any opinion on this subject pending the 
completion of Mr. Fleet’s great work on the Gupta Inscriptions. 

In the following description the references are to my Catalogue 
published in Part I. of the Society’s Journal for 1884. 

Nos. 1—5. 

Chandra Gupta II. Archer Type, Class Il, var. a, 

On Nos. 1 and 2 the monogram is 10a, on Nos. 3 and 4 it is 193, 
and on No. 5 either 8b or 10d. At first 1 thought that No. 5 was a coin 
of Skanda Gupta’s, but closer examination showed that it is a poor 
specimen of Chandra Gupta’s coinage. 


(Catalogue, page 180, Plate III, 1.) 


No. 6. 

Kumara Gupta Mahendra. 

Archer Type, Class I, ? var. a. Obv. ‘Ku’ with crescent under 
king’s arm, On|. margin, outside arrow, 4 characters of which the 
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second is ‘Gu,’ and the fourth ‘ r4.’ Above bird standard three or four 
more characters. These legends perhaps represent ‘Kuméra Gupta 
rijadhirajé.’ 

On r. margin ‘ Jayati Mahendra,’ and remains of three characters 
following. This obverse legend does not appear to agree with that of 
any published coin. 

Rev. as usual but no monogram. 


(Catalogue, page 190, Plate ITI, 10.) 


Nos. 7, 8, 9. 

Kumira Gupta Mahendra. P 

Horseman to Right type, var.a, Obv. marginal legends not legi- 
ble. 

On one coin the character over the horse’s head is distinct, but I 
cannot decipher it. No character between horse’s legs. 

Rev. as usual. No monogram. 


(Catalogue, page 192.) 
Nos. 10 and 11. 


Ditto, Ditto, var. y. Obv. legend ‘[Aji]ta Mahendra Gupta,’ 
followed by seven or eight characters. Character between horse’s legs. 
Rev. as usual. Legend ‘ Ajita Mahendra’ distinct. No monogram. 


(Catalogue, page 192, Plate IIT, 12.) 


No. 12, 
Kumara Gupta Mahendra, 


Horseman to Left type. In poor condition. Scarcely a trace of 


obv. legend. 

Rev. legend ‘ Ajita Mahendra,’ but the ‘ma—’ of Mahendra has 
been left out. The peacock is not fully formed, and would not be re- 
cognizable from this coin only, 


(Oatalogue, page 198, Plate III, 13.) 


Nos. 13, 14. 

Kumara Gupta Mahendra. 

Peacock type, var. 8. The obv. legend on r. margin of No. 12 
certainly begins with ‘ Jayati,’ thus confirming Sir E. C. Bayley’s 
reading. The legend on 1, margin may be ‘ Kumira,’ the last character 
is certainly ‘ra.’ Kittoe reads ‘ Sri Kuméra’ on the obv. of these coins. 

Rev, legend of No. 12 has disappeared, but that of No. 13 is clearly 
* [MaheJndra Kuméra,’ thus confirming Sir A. Cunningham's reading. 


fat 
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(Catalogue, page 195, Plate IV, 2). 


No, 15. 

Kuméra Gupta Mahendra. 

Lion-Trampler type, var,a. Obv. design as described in catalogue. 
Legend ‘Sri Sikye Devata.’ The ‘Sri Si—’ are plain, but I am not 
sure of the remaining letters. At first I read ‘Sri Sinha,’ but this 
seems hardly tenable. 

Rev. legend, ‘ Sri Mahendra Sinha,’ Lion to r. monogram 8a. 

The obv. legend is new. 


(Catalogue, page 196.) 
No. 16. 

Uncertain, probably Chandra Gupta II, Lion-Trampler type. 

The obv. and rev. devices agree with var. § of Chandra Gupta II, 
(Catalogue, page 184). The only legible character in the obv. legend 
is ‘ ka.’ 

No trace of rev. legend. Lion to left. Monogram 19b. 


5. On the Oouplets, or “ Baits,” on the Coins of Shah Niru-d-din 
Jahangir, the son of Akbar.—By OC. J. Ropcers, Esq. 
The paper will be published in Part I of the Journal. 


6. On Monge’s Differential Equation to all Conics.—By Basu Asv- 
rosa Muxnopdprrfra, M. A., F. R. A. S., F. B.S. E. Communicated by 
the Hox. Dr. Manenpradt Sarxdr, CO. I. BE. 

(Abstract.) 

This paper, which is devoted to a consideration of Monge’s differ- 
ential equation to lines of the second order (noticed by Boole at the 
end of the first chapter of his “ Differential Equations”), is divided 
into six sections. The first section gives a short historical introduction ; 
the second section treats of the easiest way of deriving the Mongian 
equation from the equation of the Conic; the differential equations of 
all parabolas, all circles, and all Conics referred to co-ordinate axes 
through the centre, are easily obtained incidentally. The third section 
shews how the Mongian equation can be completely integrated by 
ordinary methods, a problem which does not appear to have been solved 
before. The fourth section shews how the same equation may be inte- 
grated by means of an integrating factor ; and, this process furnishes an 
immediate proof of a theorem by Professor Michael Roberts, relating 
toa second integral of the Mongian equation. The fifth section fur- 
nishes an easy proof of the permanency of form of the Mongian equa- 
tion, as well as of several other differential equations whose geometrical 
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meanings are pointed out; formulae are added for the verification of 
the theorem stated in this section, The last section contains a criticism 
of Professor Sylvester's geometrical interpretation of the Mongian 
equation ; the Professor's theorem is deduced with ease, but it is pointed 
out that the geometrical theorem, though perfectly correct, is not at all 
the geometric interpretation of the Mongian equation as contemplated 
by Boole; the theorem is, in fact, a truism; what Boole sought for in 
vain has yet to be discovered. 
The paper will be printed in Part II of the Journal for 1887. 





Poprary, 
The following additions have been made to the Library since the 
Meeting held in June last. 





TRANSACTIONS, PROCEEDINGS AND JOURNALS, 
presented by the respective Societies and Dditors, 


Amsterdam. Revue Coloniale Internationale,—Tome IV, Nos. 5 et 6, 
Mai—Juin, 1887. 

Baltimore. American Chemical Journal,—Vol. IX, No. 2, April, 1887. 

. American Journal of Philology,—Vol. VIII, No. 1, April, 





1887. 

Batavia. Bataviaasch Genootschap van Kunsten en Wetenschappen,— 
Notulen, Deil XXV, Aflevering 1. 

. ———. Tijdschrift voor Indische Taal-, Land-en Valken- 

kunde. Deil XXXI, Aflevering 5 en Aflevering 7. 

Bombay. Anthropological Society of Bombay,—Journal, Vol. I, No. 2, 

. The Indian Antiquary, Vol. XV, Part 191, December, 1886. 
Part 2; Vol. XVI, Part 197, June, 1887. 

Brussels. Société Royale Malacologique de Belgique, Procés Verbal, 
7th Aoit—4th Décembre, 1886. 

Budapest. A Magyar Tudoményos Akadémia,—Rrtekezések, Kitet 
XU, 824m VI-XII; Kétet XIII, Szém 1—2, 5, 

: . Nyelvemléktér, Kétet XIII. 

» Nyelviudoményi Kézlemények, Kotet XIX, 
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Budapest. Der Ungarischen Akademie der Wissenschaften,—Mathe- 
matische und Naturwissenschaftliche Berichte aus Ungarn. Band 
iil. 








: Ungarische Revue, Heft 8—10, 1885 
Heft I—X, 1886. 

Calcutta. Asiatic Researches (Popular Edition),—Vol. II, Nos. 7—10. 

The Indian Engineer, Vol. ITI, Nos. 6 and 7. 

Indian Engineering,—Vol. I, Nos. 23—26; Vol. IT, No. 1. 

Meteorological Observations recorded at six stations in India 
corrected and reduced,—January, 1887. 

Chicago Ill. The American Antiquarian and Oriental Journal,—Vol. 
IX, No. 3, May, 1887. 

Copenhagen. K. Nordiske Oldskrift-Selskab,—Aarboger, II Rekke, 
2 Bind, 1 Hefte. 

Danzig. Der Naturfoischenden Gesellschaft in Danzig,—Schriften, 
Nene Folge, Bandes VI, Heft 4, 

Florence. L’Académie Nationale Hongroise des Sciences,—Balletin, 
IV—V. 














La Societé Africana d@’ Italia,—Bullettino, Tome III, Fas- 

cicolo 4°. J 

La Societé Italiana di Antropologia, Etnologia e Psicologia 
Comparata,—Archivo per L’ Antropologia e la Etnologia. Vol. XVI, 
Fascicolo 3°. 

Frankfurt a/0. Des Naturwissenschaftlichen Vereins des Reg.-Bez. 
Frankfurt,—Monatliche Mittheilungen aus dem Gesammtgebiete der 
Naturwissenschaften, 4 Jahrgang, Nr. 4—10. 

Graz. Des Naturwissenschaftlichen Vereines fiir Steiermark,—Jabr- 





gang, 1886. 
Havre. Société de Geographie Commerciale du Havre,—Bulletin, 
Mars—Avril, 1887. * 


Ithaca. Cornell University,—Register, 1886-87. 

Kénigsberg. Der Physikalisch-Okonomischen Gesellschaft zu Ké- 
nigsberg,—Schriften, 1886. 

London. The Academy,—Nos. 784—788. 

The Athenwum,—Nos. 3107—3111. 

The Earth,—Nos. 1—7, 1886. 

Nature,—Vol. XXXVI, Nos. 915—919 and Index to Vol. 











XXXV. 

London. Society of Telegraph-Hingineers and Electricians,—Journal, 
Vol. XVI, Nos. 65 and 66. 

Montreal. Geological and Natural History Survey of Canada,—Annual 
Report, new series, Vol. I, 1885, with Maps. ' 
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Moscow. La Société Impériale des Naturalistes de Moscou,—Bulletin, 
Tome LXITII, No. 2. 

Paris. Société de Géographie,—Compte Rendu des Séances, Nos. 9 et 
10, 1887. 

Philadelphia. Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia,—Proceed- 
ings, Part 2, 1886. 

————. American Philosophical Society,—Proceedings, Vol. 
XXIII, No. 124, December, 1886. 

St. Petersburgh, Comitd Géologique,—Bulletin, Tome VI, Nos. 4 et 5. 

——_———.. La Société Impériale Russe de Géographie,—Journal, 
1886. 

Simla. United Service Institution of India,—Journal, Vol. XV, No. 67, 
April, 1887. 

Turin. La R. Accademia della Scienze di Torino,—Atti, Vol. XXII, 
Disp. 10°—11+. 

—. —. Processi Verbali, 13 Marzo, 1887. 

Washington. United States Geological Survey,—Bulletin, Nos, 30-—33, 
1886. 





Pooks AND PAMPHLETS, 
presented by the Authors, Translators, §c. 


Aspoor Larerr, Nawan Bawapoor, OC. L BE. A Short Account of 
my public Life. 8vo. Calcutta, 1885. 
Quarrerages, A. De. Les Pygmées. 8vo. Paris, 1887. 


MisceLcan EOUS PRES ENTATIONS, 


History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature so far as it illustrates the primi- 
tive'religion of the Brahmans, by Max Miiller, M.A. 8vo. London, 
1859. 

BR. F. T. Arxinsox, Esq. 

Dagh-Register gehonden int Kasteel Batavia vant passerende daer ter 

plaetse als over geheel Nederlandts-India, anno 1640—1641. van 
Mr. J. A. Van der Chijs. RL 8vo. Batavia, 1887. 
Realia. Register op de generale resolutién van het Kasteel Batavia’ 
1632—1805, Vol. III. 4to. Batavia, 1886. 
Bataviasscn Genoorscnar van Konstan pn WETENSCHAPPEN. 
Report on the Jails of the Central Provinces for the year 1886. By the 
Inspector General of Prisons. Fep, Nagpur, 1887. 
Reports on the Judicial Administration of the Central Provinces for the 
year 1886 (Civil and Criminal). Fep. Nagpur, 1887. 
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Report on the Police Administration of the Central Provinces for the 
year 1886. Fep. Nagpur, 1887. 

Report on the working of the Government Charitable Dispensaries in 
the Central Provinces for the year 1886. Fep. Nagpur, 1887. 

Resolution on the management by Government of private Estates in the 
Central Provinces during the year ending Soptembor 30th, 1886. 
Fep. Nagpur, 1887. 

Crier Comaissioxer, Centra Provinces. 

Reports of the Alipore and Hazaribagh Reformatory Schools for the 
year 1886. Fop. Calcutta, 1887. 

GovernMext oF Benaat. 

Copy “ofa Contract, dated the 18th day of March 1887, for the con- 
veyance of the East India and China Mails, together with a copy of 
the Minute of the Treasury with regard thereto.” Fep. London, 1887, 

Indian Antiquary,—Vol. XV, Part 191, December, 1886; Part 2, Vol. 
XVI, No. 197, June, 1887. 4to. Bombay, 1886-87. 

Le Hadhramont et les Colonies Arabes dans L’Archipel Indien, par 
L, W. C. Van den Berg. Ri. 8vo. Batavia, 1886. 

Return to an address of the Honourable the House of Commons dated 
4th July 1887, regarding Contagious Diseases Act XIV of 1863. 
(East India). 

Governuext or Inp1A—Home DerariMent. 

International Meteorological Observations, February, 1886. 4to 
Washington, 1887. 

Monthly Weather Review, February, 1887. 4to. Washington, 1887. 

Report on the Meteorology of India in 1883. By Henry F. Blanford, 
F.R.S. Demy Fol. Calcutta, 1887. 

Government or InpiA, Mergoronocican Reporter. 

~ Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Political Science, 
fifth series V—VI. Local Government in Canada, an historical 
Study. By John George Bourinot, LL.D. 8vo. Baltimore, 1887. 

Jouns Hopkins Usiversity, Bavtimors. 

Kérési Csoma Sindor Dolgozatai. By Dr. Duka Tivadar. 8vo. Buda- 
pest, 1885. 

A Macyar TupomAnyos AKkapemre, Bopargsr. 

Den Norske Nordhavs-Expedition, 1876—1878. XVII. Zoologi. Ale- 
yonida, ved D. C. Danielssen. Rl. 4to. Christiania, 1887. 


Den Norske Norppavs-Exrepition, CarisTianta. && 
Geological History of Lake Lahontan, a quartenary lake of North Western 
Nevada. By Israel Cook Russell (Monographs of the United States, me 


_ Geological Survey, Vol. XI). 4to. Washington, 1885. 
Se, 7" Unirep States Groroarcat Survey, WASHINGTON. 
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PERIODICALS PURCHASED. 


Allahabad. Indian Notes and Queries,—Vol. IV, Nos. 43 and 44, 
April and May, 1887. 

Calcutta. Asiatic Researches (Popular Edition),—Vol. IT, Nos. 7~10, 
The Calcutta Review,—Vol. LXXXV, No. 169, July, 1887. 

. Indian Medical Gazette,—Vol. XXII, No. 5, May, 1887. 

Geneva. Archives des Sciences Physiques et Naturelles, Tome XVII, 








Leipzig. Annalen der Physik und Chemie,—Band XXXI, Heft. 2. 
London. The Chemical News,—Vol. LV, Nos. 1433—1437. 

The Nineteenth Century,—Vol. XXI, No. 124, Jane, 1887. 
Society of Arts,—Journal, Vol. XXXV, Nos. 1799—1808, 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE = 


ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL, 


For jruaust, 1887. 





The Monthly Genoral Meeting of the Asiatic Society of Bongal 
was held on Wednesday the 3rd August 1887 at 9.15 P. ue. 

La.-Cou. J. Warernouss, Vice-President, in the Chair, 

The following members were present : 

Nawab Abdul Latif, Bahddur, C. I. E., Rev. A. W. Atkinson, Babu 
Nobin Chind Bural, Babu Pratipa Chandra Ghosha, Dr. Hoernle, A. 
Hogg, Esq., E. J. Jones, Esq., Rev. Father Lafont, R. D. Mehta, Esq., 
Babu Asutosh Mukhopidhydya, Dr. Noetling, Pandit Maheschandra 
Nydyaratna, O. I. E., Moung Hla Oung, Esq., H. M. Percival, Esq., Dr. 
Prasanna Kumér Réy, H. M. Rustomjee, Bsq., The Hon. Dr. Mahendra- 
14l Sarkdr, O. I. B., Pandit Haraprasid Sistri, J. Wood-Mason, Esq. 


The minutes of the previous meeting were read and confirmed. 


* Thirty-four presentations were announced, as detailed in the 
appended Library List. 

The following gentleman, duly proposed and seconded at the last 
meeting of the Society, was ballotted for, and elected an Ordinary 
Member : 

Babu Haricharan Basu. 

The following gentlemen are candidates for election at the next 


mee 
Tonk Vinayakrishna Deva, Bahédur, Calcutta, proposed by Dr. 
Réjendraléla Mitra, seconded by Babu Rajkumér Sarvadhikari. 
Lient. E. Y. Watson, 5th Madras, N. 1, Berhampur, Ganjam, pro- 
posed by L. de Nicéville, Esq., seconded by HB. T. Atkinson, Esq. 
William Risdon Criper, Esq., proposed by Dr. Waldie, seconded by 


HH. M. Porcival, Esq. 


ve. 


igi 
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The following gentlemen have expressed a wish to withdraw from 
the Society : 

R. 8. Whiteway, Esq. 

Babu Rangalal Mukherji. 


The Secrerary reported the death of the following member : 
The Hon. Sir Ashley Eden. 


The Natura, History Secretary exhibited somo antiquities dis- 
covered in the Miri, or Citadel, of Quetta, by Major J. T. Garwood, 
R. E, 


Dr. RAsenpratkta Mirra submitted a diagram illustrating the 
positions of the Moon and the shadow of the Earth during the partial 
eclipse of the moon on the night of the 3rd August, 1887, which he 
had received from some Pandits of his acquaintance at Alwar. 


The following papers were read— 

1. Notes on Indian Rhynchota. Heteroptera, No. 3.—By BH. T. 
Arxinson, Hsq., O. S., Presipent. 

The paper will be published in the Journal, Part IT. 


2. On the Ohiroptera of Nepal.—By Dr. J. Sovury. 
The paper will be published in the Journal, Part IT. 


8. Notes on recent Neolithic and Paleolithic finds in South India.— 
By R. Bruce Foors, Esq., F. G.S., F. M. U., Off. Diréctor Geological 
Survey of India. 

The paper will be published in the Journal, Part II. 


4, The Bra of Lakshmana Sena.—By H. Beverwar, Esq., C. 8. 
(Abstract.) 

In this paper the author first draws attention to the fact that the 
era of Lakshmana Sena is mentioned by Abul Fazl in the Ak 
according to whom it began in 1119 A. D., and states that although the 
era has been discussed by more than one scholar it appears that its date, 
or even the event denoted by it, has not yet been positively ascertained. 
He then reviews the dates that have been assigned by different writers 
for the commencement of the era, and explains how the era came to be . 
mentioned by Abul Fazl, and why there seems to be a probability of the 
date given by him being correct, there being also a corroboration of it in 2 
the Tabaqdt-i-Nésiri. The point being a most interesting one the author 
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trusts that some one will take up the enquiry, since it concerns the date 
of the accession of the last Hindu king of Bengal. 

In a supplement to the paper the author advances further reasons 
for concluding that the date of the commencement of the era given by 
Abul Fuzl is correct, and finally he suggests that the translation of a 
Sanskrit inscription from Buddha Gya given by Dr. Mitra in his second 
paper on the Sena Rajds of Bengal might bear a slightly different inter- 
pretation, which would make it refer to the 74th year of the reign of 
Lakshmana Sena, instead of 74 years after the expiration of his reign, 
and from which it would follow that the era originated with that king. 

The paper will be published in the Journal, Part I. 


5. The sacred and ornamental characters of Tibet.—By Banu Sanar 
Cuanoea DAs, C. I. B. 

(Abstract.) 

After a brief allusion to the introduction of the art of writing into 
Tibet, the writer gives a short account of the steps taken to establish 
Buddhist institutions in the country consequent on Buddhism being 
made the State religion, and of the subsequent necessity for increasing 
the written characters of the language, the letters of the alphabet 
originally designed being found insufficient for the translation of the 
Buddhist sacred scriptures and Sanskrit grammars and dictionaries into 
Tibetan. The account is followed by a description of the principal 
changes that the written language has undergone, accompanied with 
drawings of the various kinds of characters and the purposes for which 
they are used. 

The paper will be published in the Journal, Paxt I. 


6. On the Authorship of the Mrichchhakatika.—By Paxprr Maues- 
onanpRa NyAyaratna, ©. 1. E. 

A paper was read by Babu Asutosh Mukerji, M. A., F. R.A. 
F.R. 8, E., at a meeting of this Society on the 6th April last, in which he 
attempted to prove that king S'idraka, the reputed author of the Myi- 
chehhakatiké was not its real author. Commenting on this paper Dr. 
Hoernle referred to a new theory about the authorship of the play 
advanced by Professor Pischel in the Introduction to his edition of 
Sringdrla-tilaka. This theory ascribes the authorship to the celebrated 
Dandin, the author of Dasakwméra-charita and Kédvyadarga. 

. I purpose to briefly examine the theories of Babu Asutosh Mukerji 
and Professor Pischel. 

The chief ground on which Babu Asutosh Mukerji bases his 
theory is, that in the introduction of the play, a stanza oveurs in which 
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S'ddraka is suid to have entered the fire (wxatsfy sfre:). Babu Asutosh 
thinks that Stidraka could by no means be the author when his entering 
into fire is mentioned in the play itself. Another argument of Babu 
Asutosh Mukerji is, that there are lengthy panegyrics on S'tidraka 
in several stanzas which could hardly have occurred in the play, had it 
been written by himself. Bibu Asatosh Mukerji concludes that the play 
was composed under royal patronage, and that the dramatist assigned 
the work to his patron; such a supposition being, according to Babu 
Asutosh Mukerji, in perfect accordance with what is known of poets 
and their royal patrons. 

The second argument of Bibu Asutosh Mukerii, viz., the presence 
of verses landatory of the author in the work itself, has hardly any 
weight. There is a rule* that in Sanskrit dramas there should be 
praise of the author and his work in the introduction, through the 
mouth of one of the actors, in order to excite the interest of the 
andience; and in almost all Sanskrit dramas extant we find this rule 
strictly observed. It need hardly be noticed that the verses come ont of 
the month of one of the dramatis persone and therefore the author does 
not directly take upon himself the indelicacy of praising himself. 

Baba Asutosh Mukerji’s first and chief argument is also not a very 
strong one. 

It can easily be met by supposing that the stanza in question is an 
interpolation. There are three other stanzas in the introduction as- 
cribing the play to Sidraka, and the play is traditionally ascribed to 
him. Prithvidhara and other commentators of the play all hold that 
Siidraka was the author. The rulest+ elaborated for the construction 
of Sanskrit dramas require that the name of the author should be given 
at the beginning of aplay. Here the name of Siidraka has been given 
as that of the author in several stanzas. Itis hardly possible to over- 
look all these considerations simply because there is a line in one of 
the stanzas which seems to indicate that Sidraka could not be its 
author. It is hard to believe that a poet who wished the work to pass 
for the work of Siidraka would put ina line from which the imposture 
would at once be detected. If a modern critic can see the absurdity 
of a poet’s saying of himself that “he entered the fire,” the same absur- 
dity would doubtless have presented itself to the minds of the men 
who set up the story. Itis paying but a poor compliment to the intel- 
ligence of the poet and his royal patron to suppose that they could not 
perceive that this line would serve effectually. to expose the imposture. 


* sa@lacd aa wera: TET | WUT t 
+ Wer CF fatwamstaie | Stag | wire | 
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Hither, therefore, the line in question is an altered reading introduced 
subsequent to the death of Siidraka, or the stanza in which it occurs 
is an interpolation, or it is susceptible of an interpretation which will 
remove the difficulties felt by the critics. 

Such an interpretation is not hard to come by. Dtkshita Lalla in 
his commentary thus explains the passage “ q=aqr ae ware — “a iy 

sfre:” sraenfeaficrere sar srifigareraenteran wht sfre carte 
eshhllfin t cf ats efysidsty wtarcrmenae, ger 
Fs we war TwaT) 

The purport of this is that by means of astrological calculations he 
came to know the time of his death, and entered the fire ata sacrifice 
called Sarvasvdra, like Sarabhafiga (in the Rémdyana). The use of 
the past tense ( ¥fe: ) is with reference to Sitradhdra’s reciting the 
stanzas on the stage in future time, (aud not in reference to the time 
when the play was composed). It may appear strange to Western ideas 
that a man should mention the time of his death from mere astrological 
calculations. But the thing is quite a common occurrence in this country. 
My uncle, a profound Sanskrit scholar, found on a reference to his 
horoscope that he should die when 75 years and 7 months old. When 
he nearly reached that age he hastened to Benares to die in that sacred 
city. The late venerable Professor Tarénith Tarka-vichaspati also 
repaired to Benares a short time before his death, and would not wait 
even for a month though he had some urgent business at hand, and was 
in sound health at the time, for his horoscope told him that his end 
was near. I know of another profound Sanskrit scholar who drew up 
his will in all haste because his horoscope seemed to indicate that he had 
but a short time to live. 

The phrase wfij sft: may also be explained thus wf afte erat. 
featra sfy safe: wratfa te aferieay erate efieare- 
qaantifeaa: | * 
that is, he performed the rité of Agnisamdropana (before he entered the 
ascetic stage). It was not an uncommon practice of kings of old of this 
country to abdicate the throne in favour of their eldest sous and repair 
to the forest and lead an ascetic life. A certain religious observance 
called the <Agnisamdropana had to be performed on this occasion. 
Tie may be mentioned that in the stanza in which “( fit afte: )” occurs, 
exactly the same circumstances in which a man may enter the ascetic 
stage according to the rules of the Sdstras are to be found. 


® qraraftt eared ATE: WHE WATT WH EEL 
$ wide aie afaaay wet Stfnet shaft | 
Mle, WaraTererafae Test VS a 
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It is dificult to say which of these two interpretations is the correct 
one. But it is manifest from this that the passage does not place any 
insuperable difficulty in the way of our accepting the traditional belief 
that Siidraka was the author of the play, It may be remarked by the 
way that the assertion that it is a very common practice to name 
works after the names of the royal patrons of their authors is too vague 
and general to be of use in settling a debatable question; as a matter of 
fact the practice is not socommon as is assumed. Except in the instance 
of Srtharsha who was the royal patron of Didvaka, and had the works 
of the latter named after himself, there is no other case on record in the 
annals of Sanskrit literature; and even the case of Sréharsha himself is 
now admitted to be a doubtful one. Under the circumstances I hold 
it reprehensible to raise a doubt where satisfactory explanations are 
accessible. To accept a conclusion founded upon stch a doubt is to 
open a wide door for the falsification of history. 

The chief argument of Dr. R. Pischel may be summarised thus :— 
Dandin is the reputed author of three famous works; of these Kdvyd- 
darga and Dagakumdra are two. As tothe third there is difference of 
opinion. Dandin in his Kévyddarsa twice quotesa verse ferata ady- 
swifa &c., which is found in the Mrichchhakatikd. Now, it is generally 
supposed that Dandin never quotes verses from other writers ; and all the 
verses given in the Kdvyddarsa are of his own composing. It is, therefore, 
highly probable that the Mrichchhakatikd, from which he has quoted 
a verse, is a work of his own, the missing third. The force of this 
argument depends entirely on the premiss that Dandin never quotes 
his examples from others. I do not think it necessary for me on the 
present occasion to examine all the verses he has given in his work 
by way of examples. I may note, however, that Professor Wilson in the 
preface to his edition of Dasakumdra Oharita writes.—“ It (Kavyddars'a) 
is not of great extent; but the rules are illustrated by examples taken, 
it is affirmed, from different authors.” .And Professor Wilson is quite 
right, for the following four verses from the Méhabhdrata, Sdkuntala 
Sisupdlbadha and Kddamwvari cannot otherwise be accounted for. The 
second part of the second example is borrowed verbatim. 


crond Sher Ya GeRERR TANT Ser | 
eral qe: ware enferated waaty vfs a 


wepfenq | 

ware Weel Wale sdaqeefeary | 
wrarrat an arta arate ht 
eee ae SIRT TATA ASI ATT | 
weg @ SERS wa wary weer” 
STA: | 
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(.) wea at wa aif ora fe eeTAe 
wi@aar wag Afraeerray Ta: | 
ATS: B 1 Poe 
er Te: gathers aaererarcag | 
a feargret qararuants Phen 1 
AUI<a SB | 
(3) <ifetecenie . wer Sait atratfar | 
wae: Rwy 
aferaft featsiiee waft atria | 
WATS 1 hI 
(a) cafirfery sant: afafeequcr ear | 
MINSK: 1R1 BRT 
cafattrs smraaferarea qarfirt | 
faaraTeawa ete 
(x) @xaretrderal wary waren fi: | 
efetiyat gat wheres aa 
BAH -R 1 eo | 
fasia a wy Garey wattomraten aftaet adit dhe. 
yaaa are 


The verse on which the argument is founded is, I hold, adverse to 
the theory. An explanation of the first passage where the verse femrata 
&c. is given (IL, 226, p. 218, Cal. edition, 1863) would itself show 
that the verse has been quoted from some other author. Having given 
there the definition of the rhetorical figure Utprekshd and illustrated it 
by examples, the author writes : 

ferrata aiiswita wialarest ae | 
wiente yfrsartereeranteadt | 
siifecrnrafafaeqae aret 
arrat fremtafragraited a 
Do. Do. Do. 
WA: 1 RT REEL 

Here the author evidently controverts the opinion of some rhetori- 
cians who regarded the verse in question ferata &c. as an example of 
Upamé. He shows by a long argument, and it may be remarked, by the 
way, that this is the only instance where the author is distinctly contro- 
versial—that these rhetoricians are mistaken. Now these rhetoricians 
may very well be assumed to be older than Dandin himself, in which 
case the verse coald not possibly be Dandin’s. But even supposing that 
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the rhetoricians referred to were not older but contemporary writers, it 
is hard to imagine that they would have noticed a verse written by a 
contemporary, as Sanskrit authors, whon they quote, asually quote from 
old authors. In _his note on this passage the late Professor Premchénd 
Tarkabagisa, very justly writes, “ cateafa sretrrqraata <aqe: 1” that is, 
by the words “ catenfy,” is meant the old verse (hemistich). The 
presumption is almost irresistible that the verse must have been old and 
well-known when it was discussed by several rhetoricians. The verse 
is quoted a second time later on, (II, 362, page 314) and here tho 
whole couplet, and not the first two feet only, has been given. Tho 
object here was to give an example of two distinct and independent 
rhetorical figures in one and the same stanza. Now it is not quite easy 
to give an example in which no dispute could possibly arise. It is 
likely, therefore, that the author here quotes a stanza, in the first half of 
which he has established conclusively that there is the figure Uiprekshd, 
and in the second half of which there is a clear and undisputed case of 
Upamé, It may also be mentioned that this stanza is the stock exam- 
ple in Sanskrit treatises on rhetoric of distinct and independent rheto- 
rical figures occurring in one and the same verse. 

Dandin, in his Kévyddars’a, does not say, as the author of Rasagafigd- 
dhara does*, that he will not extract verses from other authors by way 
of rhetorical examples. On the contrary he distinctly states that he 
will compile from old writers and take into account the usage of old 
poets.t It may be mentioned that Jagannitha, the author of Rasa- 
gafigddhara, who distinctly lays down for himself the rule that he will 
never give examples from other authors, but will always give examples 
of his own composing, has himself quoted the verse “ fata aatswifa ” 
&e, (See vastarracay) exactly under the same circumstances as those in 
which it has been quoted by Dandin. Both the authors give certain 
examples of the rhetorical figure Utprekshd, and then go on to discuss the 
figure in this verse. Is it then to be wondered at that Dandin should 

~have quoted a verse from a well-known work, a verse moreover which 
has become a stock example with rhetoricians P 

It may also be remarked that if the Mrichchhakatikd were really a 
work of Dandin’s, it would be rather strange that he should quote only 
one single verse from it, (and that on two occasions) for he-might very 


* fring qaaqerecmaet ara wars fafea a oe fanfeq | fe aad 
caret arate aan wg fcarsrremarea wae | 
THTHTHT | A TTA | 


+ Phownfe dye stenerew ¢ 1 geredaef: feat arereeay | 
WITH ALR. 


ark 


Pee Sas e 7 ee ea 
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easily have quoted many more. In a treatise on rhetoric all that the 
author has to do is to expound rhetorical rules, and if he had a long 
play written by himself it would be strange if he did not make a freer 
use of the materials it would offer to his hand. 

That the age of the Mrichchhakaftiké is anterior to that of Dandin 
will abundantly appear from the following considerations : 

That the Mrichchhakatika was composed at the time of Siidraka, 
or at least immediately after his death, hardly admits of doubt. 

Now there is only one Siidraka known in ancient Indian history. 
And the age of that Sudraka has beon given in the Shandapurdna as 3290 
years after the advent of the Kaliyuga,* that is, about 1700 years ago. 
This brings the age of S'idraka to the second century of the Christian 
era. But Professor Pischel himself admits that the age of Dandin 
cannot be earlier than the 7th or the 6th century. In the Subhdshita- 
Hérévali there occurs the following verse : 


At RMRUNet Catt cifrseifirst | 
ard pare are aa etrAy | 
From this it appears that Siidraka was anterior to, or at least contempo- 
rary of, Saumila. Now Saumila is anterior to Kalidasa, as appears from 
the following passage from the introduction to the Mdlavikdgnimitra 
sfernet weadifieatowgiat veerafemy waret afeeree 
wat fai wal @saTa: 2 | 
Dandin, however, is unquestionably later than Kalidasa, so that 


the Mrichchhakafikd could never have been written by Dandin. Again 
Vamana, in his Kévyalankdra-stitravritté mentions Sfidraka.t That 


* fox vtevey weardy wifes) fmt e ort wet ufe ufeate | 
ema are Sereraflee: Ree | ETE wre UreTEATE, aba, Sr WhreaPa 
SUVCTa, Hiqenrn: | 
Quoted by Pandit Ishwar Chandra Vidyasagar in his 2nd pamphlet on “ Widow 
marriage.” Professor Wilson in the Introduction to his translation of Mrichchhakafikd 
hag also referred to this passage of the Skandapurdna. (See Works, Vol. XI, p. 6.) 
t waatecfety watery gary TET ErEe | 
MAT IRI! 
at fe are Gevenfiered wag! | WENT 
Cite oe oe 
aret afelafa ageteetarg-xaire i EE CI 
aT NTA 
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Vémana’s age is much older than that of Dandin is unquestionable, 
It follows therefore that Dandin could by no means have been the 
author of the Mrichchhakatité. Move remarkable still is the fact that 
Vamana not only mentions Stidraka, but quotes passages from the 
Mrichchhakatikd itself. This hardly leaves any doubt that the Mrich- 
chhakatikd is anterior to the time of Dandin. Moreover, the author of 
the Vrihat Sdngadharapaddhati quotes several verses from Kédvyddarsa 
ascribing the authorship of each of them to Dandin; but when quoting 
the verse, female &c., he does not mention the namo of Dandin as its 
author. This eoncbudion is very mach strengthened by a comparison of the 
style of the Dasakumdra Oharita with that of the Mrichchhakatikd. It 
leaves no doubt that the two works could not have proceeded from the 
pen of one and the same writer. The Dasakumdra abounds in long sa- 
mdsas, unusnal verbal inflections, and inversions of the regular position 
of words in sentences, The Mrichchhakatikd, on the other hand, even 
in its prose portion, is written in quite a simple and easy style. Pro- 
fessor Pischel holds that “ The state of life as described in Mrichchha- 
katika is precisely the same as that in the Dafakumdra Oharita.” This 
opinion is hardly tenable. The hero of the Mrichchhakatikd is a man 
of true nobility of nature, truthful, generous, gentle, and brave. The 
play gives a vivid description of different phases of society including 
avery graphic account of the administration of justice. The moral 
tone of the Dasakwmdra is distinctly lower. The tales are full of 
low love intrigues, and are sometimes conceiyed in very bad taste 
indeed. 

In fact a careful perusal of the two works, Mrichchhakajfikd and the 
Dasakwmdéra, would, I feel sure, convince every candid reader that they 
could hardly have been written by one and the same author. 

It is needless to examine the other arguments advanced by Profes- 

gor Pischel, They do not seem to me to have much weight. If his 
main argument is untenable, the subsidiary arguments will hardly be of 
any avail. 

I trust I have said enough to shew that neither Bébu Asutosh 
Mukerji nor Professor Pischel has succeeded in establishing each his 
theory regarding the authorship of Mytpathakaghs,. 


7. Lhe Mean temperature of the deep sea iar of the Bay of Ben- 
gal, from observations taken on board H. M.'s I. M. Steamer “ Investiga- 
’—By CommManper ALrRrep ee R.N., D. 8. 0., F. BR, Met. 

Boo. FB. Z. 8. . 


This paper will be published i in the Foun, Part II, 
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8. The hot springs of the Namba Forest in the Sibsagar district, 
Upper Assam. Unpublished Memoranda by the late J. W. Masrans, Esq.,* 
with observations by Suraxon D, Paary, I. M. 8., Curator of the Herba- 
riwm, Royal Botanical Gardens, Oaloutta. 

When stationed at Kohima in 1886 I often heard both from Buro- 
peans and natives of the springs in the Namba forest. On my way to 
Calcutta last January I visited one of these. As the only notice of 
them hitherto publishedt+ is meagre and barely correct, further observa- 
tion seemed called for. I wasassured that in place of being of a scalding 
temperature thoso who resorted thither bathed in the springs. No 
European at Kohima knew the exact temperature. 

On my way down I received from an officert passing up, a better 
account of the largest spring. The temperature I was told, is that of 
# comfortable bath, varying little throughout the year; the water in the 
rains reaching above the knee, at this time, (January), would probably 
not reach further than half way up the calf. 

The spring was reached at noon on January 16th. It is eleven 
miles from Golaghat on the Golaghat-Dimapur road where this crosses 
the Namba river, from whose right bank it is six paces distant at a 
point twenty-five paces above the bridge. Thirty paces below the 
bridge the Dhunsiri river, a considerable stream, receives the Namba 
from the left. The Dhunsiri even in the cold weather is muddy, the 
Namba is a clear stream, with a bed of white sand, containing some 
rather angular quartz pebbles. The banks of both streams are about 
18 feet high, and are clay with alluvial mud above. 

The depression in which the spring lies, is cireular, about 20 feet 
across and 8 feet deep; the edges mud, the bottom white sand with 
pebbles, as in the bed of the adjacent stream 15 feet lower. This depres- 
sion is in Long. 93° 55' EB. and Lat. 26° 24’ N., and is 350 feet above 
the sea.§ Gas bubbles up all over its area, a very strong escape in the 


* Sub-Assistant to the Commissioner of Assam ab Golaghat, (Several botanical 
papers by Mr. Masters may bo found in the Journal of the Agri. Hort. Soc. of India, 
Vols. III, V and VI, and a paper on the Meteorology of Assam in the Cal. Jour. of 
Nat, Hist. Vol. IV. The greater part of Mr. Masters’ papers have never been pub- 
lished, though they contain matter of much interest.) 


+ Oldham: Thermal springs of India. Mem. Geol. Survey of India, vol. xix, pt, 


2, p. 51. 
t Mr. Lynch, Subordinate Telegraph Department. 
§ Assam, 1884. Map issmed by office of Surveyor Genoral of Indis. [Golaghat 
on the R. bank of the Dhunsiri is marked 349 feet, the country along the banks of 
the river is fairly level.} 
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centre, two well marked minor rents, and small bubbles coming up 
everywhere, these last not confined to the part under water at the time 
of my visit, The gas was odourless and did not burn, The water was 
five inches deep in the centre; my feet sank slowly in the sand, causing 
more violent ebullition of gas; by the time the sand had reached my 
knees it was difficult to extract my feet. The water was beautifully 
clear, with # sharp but not disagreeable taste. The temperature of the 
spring was 110° Fh., that of the Namba being 63°6° Fh. The effects on the 
skin appeared to be only those of hot water. Still, all classes of natives 
attribute to it curative properties in cases of skin disease, and take 
long journeys to bathe there, leaving offerings of money in the pool. 
These disappear ; removed they suppose by the spirit of the spring. I 
was fortunate enough to find a bronze coin. Its upper surface is much 
corroded : that which rested on the sand is less affected. To an expert* 
the effects looked like those which H,S would produce. From a rough 
calculation I estimated the discharge at over eight gallons per minute, 
I brought away some of the water for chemical examination. 

_ Before the result of this examination was received a number of 
manuscripts were discovered in a long unopened drawer in the Library 
of the Royal Botanical Gardens. Among these was aseries of MS. 
memoranda relating to the hot springs of the Namba forest; these 
appear so valuable as to deserve publication now. 

.  “Memorandat relative to the hot-springs situated in the bed of, 
and near to, the Nambur river, on the left bank and right bank of the 
Dhunsiri river in Upper Assam; obtained from personal observations 
registered on the spot at the hours and dates stated below. 

“No. 1, Soroo Noon-roons, the principal spring, is eleven miles from 
Golaghat and situated close to the edge of the right bank of the Nambur, 
exactly where the road leading from Golaghat to Deemapoor crosses it, 
on the left bank of the Dhunsiri. 


Date. Temperature. 

1845. Feb. 17, 1 p.m. Air 72° 
Water of Nambur 64° 

Ditto spring 112° 

1851. Jan. 1, 12.30 p. x. Air 65° 


Water of spring 110° 


* Dr. Warden, the chemical adviser to the Government of Bengal, who also 
kindly undertook the examination of a sample of the water. 


_+ The quotation is a transcript of pp. 489-492 of the MSS. memoranda of the 


late Mr, Masters, consisting of his notes on the hot-springs in full. 
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Date. Temperature. 

1851. Feb. 16, 1l a.m. Air, shade 66° 
Ditto, full sun 98° 

Water of spring 108° 

ss Nov. 25, 2.30 v. ws. Air 74° 
Water of Nambur 70° 

Ditto spring 112° 

» Nov. 26, sunrise Air 61° 
Water of Nambur 67° 

Ditto spring 112° 

1854. Oct. 27, 11 a. . Air 738° 
Earass Water of Nambur 74° 

. Ditto spring 110° 

ss Oct. 28, 1 P. m. Air, shade 81° 
Ditto, full sun 102° 

Water of Nambur 76° 

Ditto spring 112° 


“No. 2. Burra Noon-poonc, situated nearly two miles south- 
west of No. 1 in the bed of a jan (streamlet) near to the Nambur falls. 


Date. Temperature. 
1845. Feb. 17, 3.30 p.m. Air 80° 
Water of spring 96° 
» Feb. 18, sunrise Air 59° 
: Water of Nambur 62° 
Ditto spring 100° 
a Mar. 15, 1.30 p. m. Air, partial shade 82° 
Ditto, full sun 90° 
Water of Nambur 70° 
Ditto spring 100° 
1854. Oct. 28, 11 a. x. Air 82° 
Water of jan (streamlet) 78° 
Ditto spring 100° 


“No. 3. Greta-poone, situated on the right bank of the Dhunsiri 
river distant about a mile north-east, from No.1. A muddy swamp 
(bheel) spread over some 3,000 square feet of surface and discharging 


(now) about 10 gallons per minute; completely above the ordinary 
floods of the Dhunsiri. 


Date. Temperature. 
1854. Oct. 27, 3 P. we. Water of spring 110° 
A Oct. 28, 2 P. Mm. Air, perfect shade 84° 
‘ Ditto, full sun 104° 


Water of Dhunsiri so° 
Ditto spring 112° 
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“The springs are not regular in the quantity of water which they 
discharge. On the 27th of October last, I estimated that the Soroo 
Noon-poong was discharging about 30 gallons of water per minute. 
The waters of the Burra Noon-poong being mingled with those of the 
jan, renders it difficult to form any just estimate of the quantity of 
water discharged in a given time; this circumstance also accounts for 
the low temperature of the spring.” 

The memoranda are dated, Golaghat, November 1st, 1854. 

The chemical examination by Dr. Warden yielded the following 
information :— 


parts per 100,000 
Total palids AB 200°: © isicsvcvosstassdsreatoocsaeprscatxtriacess LEW 
Chlorine  ..sssee asiesn ? GOT 


The water was too ‘old for gaara ey omgenis matter. Nitrates 
and sulphates were present: nitrites absent. There was a distinct 
trace of H, 8, but whether this was originally present in the water or 
produced by the action of sulphates in the presence of organic matter 
the analyst was not in a position to offer an opinion. There was black- 
ening of the solid residue left after evaporation of the water—on 
ignition—indicating presence of much organic matter. 

9. Further notes on Indian Amphipoda.—By G. M. Gites, M. D., 
¥. BR. 0. 8., Surgeon Naturalist, Indian Marine Survey. 

This paper will be published in the Journal, Part IT. 





Prprary. 
The following additions have been made to the Library since the 
Meeting held in July last. x 





TRANSACTIONS, PROCEEDINGS AND JOURNALS, 


presented by the respective Societies and Wditors. 
Amsterdam. Reyne Coloniale Internationale,—Tome Y, No. 1, Juillet, 
1887. 
Angers. La Société D’Etudes Scientifiques d’Angers,—Bulletin, 
1885 ; et Supplément a ’ Année, 1884, 
Baltimore. Johns Hopkins University,—American Journal of Mathe- 
matics, Vol. IX, No. 4,’ 
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Batavia, -Koninklijke Natuurkundige Vereeniging in Netherlandsch- 
Indié,—Natuurkundig Tijdschrift voor Netherlandsch-Indié, Deil 
XLVI. 

Berlin. Der Kéniglich Prenssischen Akademie der Wisenssbafion 
mm Berlin,—Sitzungsberichte, I—X VIII. - 

Bombay. Bombay Natural History Society,—Journal, Vol. Il, No. 2. 

The Indian Antiquary,—Vol. XVI, Part 198, July, 1887. 

Boston. American Philological Association,—Proceedings, July, 1886. 

Calentta. The Indian Engineer,—Vol. ITI, Nos. 8 and 9. 

Indian Bngineering,—Vol. Il, Nos. 2—5, and Index to 








Vol. I, 





Meteorological Observations recorded at six stations in India 
corrected and reduced, February and March 1887, 

Christiania. Norske Commission der Europeischen re 
Geodiitische Arbeiten, Heft 5, 1887. 

Norske gradmaalingskommission,—Vandstands observa- 

tioner, Heft 4, 1887. 

. Widenskabs-Selskabet i Christiania,—Forhandlinger, Aar 








1886, 

Dorpat. Der Naturforscher-Gesellschaft bei der Universitit Dorpat,— 
Archiy fiir die Naturkunde Liv,—Hhst-und Kurlands, Band LX, Lie- 
ferung 4. 

. . Sitzungsberichte,—Band VIII, Heft 1. 

Dublin. Royal Dublin Society,—Scientific Proceedings, Vol. V, Parts 
8—6. 








—. ——. Scientific Transactions, XI—XTII. 

Edinburgh. The Scottish Geographical Magazine,—Vol. III, No. 5, 
May, 1887. 

Frankfurt. Des Naturwissenschafte Vereins des Reg-Bez Frankfurt,— 
Monatliche Mittheilungen aus dem Gosamutgebiete der Naturwissens- 
chaften, Jahrgang IV, Nrn 11 und 12. 

Ithaca. Cornell University,—Library Bulletin, Vol. II, No. 4. 

Leipzig. Der Deutschen Morgenlindischen Gesellschaft,—Zeitschrift, 
Band XLI, Heft 1. 

London. The Academy,—Nos. 789—792. 

. The Athenwum,—Nos. 3112—3115. 

. Geological Society,—Quarterly Journal, Vol. XLII, Part 2, 
No. 170. 

—_—. Nature,—Vol. XXXVI, Nos. 920—923. 

-—. Institution of Mechanical Engineers,—Proceedings, No. 1, 
February, 1887. 

Royal Astronomical Society,—Monthly Notices, Vol. XLYVII, 

No. 6, April, 1887, 
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London. Royal Geographical Society,—Proceedings, Vol. IX, No. 5, 


May, 1887. 


——. Royal Institution of Great Britain,—Proceedings, Vol. XI, 


No. 3 and List of Members, 1886. 
. Royal Microscopical Society,—Journal, Part 2, April, 1887 
and Supplementary number containing Index of Vol. VI. 





——. Royal United Service Institution,—Journal, Vol. XXXI, No. 


138. 

. Zoological Society of London,—Proceedings, Part 4, 1886. 

; —. Transactions, Vol. XII, Parts 4—6. 

Lyon. La Société D’ Anthropologie de Lyon,—Bulletin, Tome V. 

Newport, R. I. Newport Natural History Society, Proceedings, 
1885-6. 

Paris. Journal Asiatique,—VIII* série, Tome IX, No. 2. 

——. Musée Guimet,—Annales, Tomes XI et XII. 

—-, ——. Revue de L’Histoire des Religions, Tome XIV, Nos. 
1—3. 

——-. La Société D’ Anthropologie de Paris,—Bulletins, Tome X, (III* 
série), I* Fascicule. 

——. La Société D'Hthnographie,—Bulletin, II° série, Nos. 1—4, 

. Janvier—Avril, 1887. 

——. Société de Géographié—Compte Rendu des Séances, No, 11, 
1887, 

Rome. La Société Degli Spettroscopisti Italiani »—Memorie, Vol. XVI, 
Dispensa 3*, Margo, 1887. 

Roorkee. The Indian Forester,—Vol. XIII, Nos. 6 and 7, June and 

_ July, 1887. 

St. Petersburgh. L’Académie Impériale des Sciences de St. Peters- 

- bourgh,—Mémoires, VII* série, Tome XXXIV, Nos. 12 et 13; Tome 

. KXXV, No.1. 

——-. La Société Impériale Russe de Géographie,—Proceedings, Tome 
XXII, No. 1. 

Stuttgart. Des Vereins fiir Vaterliindische Naturkunde in Wiirttem- 
berg,—Jahreshefte, XLITI, Jahrgang, 1887. 

Tokyo. Imperial University of Japan,—Journal of the College of 
Science, Vol. I, Part 3. 











Turin. La R Accademia della Scienze di Torino,—Atti, Vol. XXII, . 


Disp 12° 134, 1886-87. 

Vienna. Der Kaiserlischen Akademie der Wissenschaften,—Almanach, 
1886. 

—. ——. Archiv fiir Osterreichische Geschichte, Band LXV, 
Halfte 2; Band LXVIU, Hiilfte 1. 


Sud i 7 
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Vienna. ~—-——~. Denkschriften (Mathematisch-Naturwissenschaftliche 
classe) Band L. 

—. ——. Fontes Rernm Austriacarum, Band XLIV. 

: . Sitzungsberichte, (Mathematisch-Naturwissenschaft- 

liche classe), 1 Abtheilung, Band XCI, Heft 5; XCII, Heft 1—5; 

XOCII, Heft 1-3: IL Abtheilung, Band XCI, Heft 3 und 5; Band 

XCU, Heft 1—5; XCIII, 1 und 2: III Abtheilung, Band XCI, Heft 

2—5; Band XCIl, Heft 1—5. 

: , (Philosophisch-Historische classe) Band 

CX, Heft 1 und 2; Band CXI, Heft 1 und 2, und Register za den 

Binden CI—CX. 

Des K. KEK. Naturhistorischen Hofmuseums,—Annalen,— 
Band II, Nr. 2. 

Yokohama. Asiatic Society of Japan,—Transactions, Vol. XV, Part I. 




















Pooxs AND PAMPHLETS, 
presented by the Authors, Translators Se. 


Becker, Georcs F. A. Sketch of the Geological Development of the 
Pacific Slope. (Newport Natural History Society Proceedings, do- 
cument No. 5, 1887.) 8vo. Newport R. I., 1887. 

Carpenter, ALFreD, Commander, R. N. Programme of the Marine Sur- 
vey Operations for season, 1887-’88. Fp. Poona, 1887. 

Dorie, Parriox, 0. E., F. M.S. F. 8.8. Tin Mining in Larnt. 8vo. 
London, 1879. 

Lizsterm, J. Handel und Schiffahrt auf dem rothen Meere in alten 
Zeiten (Der Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu Christiania). 8vo. 
Christiania, 1886. 

Rox, Prorap Cuanpra. The Mahabharata, Part XXXII, 8vo. Calentia, 
1887. 

Rivmerer, L. Beitrage zu einer Natiirlichen Geschichte der Hirsche. 
Theil 1. (Abbandlungen der Schweizerischen Paliontologischen 
Gesellschaft, Vol. VII, VIII). 4to. Ziirich, 1880-81. 

TheillI. (Abhandlungen der Schweizerischen Pala- 

ontologischen Gesellschaft, Vol. VII, VIII, X). 4to. Zurich, 1883-84. 

Die Rinder Der Tertiir-Epeche nebst vorstudien zu einer 
Natiirlichen Geschichte der Antilopen. Theil I (Abhandlungen der 
Schweizerischen Paliontologischen Gesellschaft, Vol. 1V, 1877). to. 

* Zurich, 1887. 











. Theil II (Abhandlungen der Schweizerischen Paliion- 
tologischen Gesellschaft, Vol. V, 1878). 4to. Zurich, 1878. 
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JM ISCELLANEOUS PRESENTATIONS, ‘ 


Thirty-third Annual Report of the Trastees of the Australian Museum, 
Sydney, for the year 1886. Fop. Sydney, 1887. 
AUSTRALIAN Museum, Sypwer. 
Report of the fifty-sixth meeting of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science, held at Birmingham in September, 1886 for 
the year 1886. 8vo, London, 1887. 
Barrisa AssooratioN FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF Science, Lonpon. 
Catalogue of the Fossil Mammalia in the British Museum (Natural 
History). Part IV containing the order Ungulata, Sub-order Probo- 
_ seidea. By Richard Lydekker, B. A., F.G.S. 8vo. London, 1886, 
Catalogue of the Lizards in the British Museum (Natural History), 2nd 
Edition, Vol. III. By George Albert Boulenger. 8vo. London, 1887, 
A General Guide to the British Museum (Natural History), with plans 
and a view of the building. 8vo. London, 1887. 
Guide to the Galleries of Reptiles and Fishes in the Department of 
Zoology of the British Museum (Natural History). 8vo. London, 1887, 
Batrisa Museum, Lonpon. 
Annual Report of the Sanitary Commissioner of the Central Provinces 
for the year 1886. Fep. Nagpore, 1887. 
Report on the Imnatic Asylums in the Central Provinces for the year 
1886. Fep. Nagpur, 1887. 
Report on the working of the Registration Department in the Central 
Provinces for the year 1886-87, Fep. Nagpur, 1887, 
Returns of Railway-borne traffic of the Central Provinces for the quarter 
ending 3lst March, 1887. Foep. Nagpur, 1887. 
Cuter Commisstonrr, OrnTrat Provinces. 
Annual Report on Inland Emigration for the year 1886. By J. G. G. 
Grant, Hsq., M. D., Superintendent of Emigration. Fep. Calcutta, 
“1887.0 
Annual Report on the Police Administration of the town of Calcutta and 
its suburbs for the year 1886. By H. L. Harrison, Esq. ., Commis- 
sioner of Police, Calcutta. Fop. Calcutta, 1887. 
Report on Municipal Taxation and Expenditure in the Lower Provinces 
' of Bengal for the year 1885-86. Fop. Caloutta, 1887. : 
Report of the Salaries Commission appointed by the Government of 
Bengal to revise the salaries of ministerial officers, and to re-organise 
the system of business in Executive Offices, 1885-86. op. Cal- 
cutta, 1886. 
Returns of the Rail- borne Trade of Bengal during the quarter ending 
the Sist March, 1887. Fep. Calcutta, 1887. 
Govaryuext oF Bewcat. 
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The Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, Extra 
number, Vol. XVIII, No. 45. Report of Operations in search of 
Sanskrit MSS. in the Bombay Circle, April 1884—March 1886. By 
Professor Peter Peterson. 8vo. Bombay, 1887. 

GOVERNMENT OF Bomnay, 

The Indian Antiquary,—Vol. XVI, Part 198, July, 1887. 4to. Bombay, 
1887. 

Return of all Loans raised in England under the provisions of any Acts 
of Parliament, chargeable on the Revenues of India, outstanding at 
the commencement of the lalf-year ended on the 31st March 1887. 
(East India—Loans raised in England). Fep. London, 1887. 

Government or Ino, Home Deparrwent. 

International Meteorological Observations, March, 1886. 4to. Wash- 
ington, 1887. 

Monthly Weather Review, March, 1887. 4to. Washington, 1887. 

Government oF Inpi4,—Merzor. Rerorter. 

Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Political Science. 
Fifth Series, VII. The Effect of the War of 1812 upon the Consoli- 
dation of the Union, by Nicholas Murray Butler, Ph. D. 8vo- 
Baltimore, 1887. 

Jouns Horxins Universtry, Bartimore. | 

Nordhavets Dybder, Temperatur og Stromninger ved H Mobn (Den 
Norske Nordhavs—Expedition 1876-1878, XVII. aandn), Text and 
Plates. 2 Vols. 4to. Christiania, 1887. 

Norweeun Norra Artantic Expepitton, Cnristtayt. 

The Sacred Books of the East, Vol. XXXIJ. By F. Max Miller. The 
Zend-Avesta, Part III, translated by L. H. Mills. 8vo. Oxford, 1887- 

Sgcoretary oF States 1x Couxci or Inpia. 

Transactions of the Astronomical Observatory of Yale University, Vol. 

J, Part I. 4to. New Haven, 1887. ; 
Yate University, New Haven, 


PERIODICALS PURCHASED. 


Allahabad. Indian Notes and Queries,—Vol. IV, No. 45, June, 1887. 
Berlin. Deutsche Litteraturzeitung,—VIII Jahrgang, Nrn 17—21. 
Journal fiir die reine und angewandte Mathematik, Band CI, 





Heft I, 





Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie XIX Jahrgang, Heft 1. 

Calentta. Indian Medical Gazette,—Vol. XXII, No. 6, June, 1887. 
Cassel. Botanisches Centralblatt,—Band XXX, Nrn 4—8. 

Geneva. Archives des Sciences Physiques et Naturelles,—Tome XVI 
No, 4. 
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Giessen. Jahresbericht iiber die Fortschritte der Chemie und verwand- 
ter Theile anderer Wissenschaften, —Heft 5, 1884; Heft 2, 1885. 

Gottingen. Der Kénigl. Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften,—Gelehrte 
Anzeigen, Nrn 7—9, 1887. 

——-. ————.._ Nachrichten, Nrn. 4—6, 1887. 

Leipzig. Annalen der Physik und Chemie,—Band XXX, Heft 8 und 4. 

——. Beiblitter, Band XI, Stiick 5 und 6. 

——. Literarisches Centralblatt,—Nrn 17—21, 1887. 

——. Literatur-Blatt fiir Orientalische Philologie,—Band III, Heft 
8, 1886. 

. Hesperos,—Vol. VI, Nos. 142—144. 

London. The Aunals and Magazine of Natural History, Vol. XIX (5th 
series), Nos. 113 and 114, May and June, 1887. 

The Chemical News,—Vol. LV, Nos. 1438—1441. 

The Entomologist,—Vol. XX, No. 288, May, 1887. 

: The Entomologist’s Monthly Magazine,—Vol. XXII, No. 276, 

May, 1887. 

.. The Journal of Botany,—Vol. XXV. No, 293, May, 1887. 

. The London, Edinburgh and Dublin Philosophical Magazine, 

—Vol. XXIII (5th series), Nos. 144 and 145, May and June, 1887. 
The Messenger of Mathematics,—Vol. XVII, No. 1. 

. Mind,—Vol. XII, No. 47, July, 1887. 
The Nineteenth Century,—Vol. XXI, No. 125, July, 1887. 
Society of Arts,—Journal, Vol, XXXV, Nos. 1804—1807. 
New Haven. The American Journal of Science,—Vol. XXXIII, No. 
197, May, 1887. 

Paris. L’Académie des Sciences,~Comptes Rendus des Séances, Tome 
CIV, Nos. 16—19. 

Journal des Savants,—Avril, 1887. 

——. Revue Critique,—Tome XXIII, Nos. 16—19. 

——. Revue de Linguistique et de pe Comparée, Tome XX; 
Fascicule 2, | 

—~—. Revue Scientifique—Tome XXXIX, Nos. 16—20. 

Vienna. Mittheilungen aus der sammlung der Papyrus Erzherzog Rai- 
ner,—Jahbrgang I, Heft 1—4. 

OokS PURCHASED, 

Hveues, Taomas Pareiox, B.D., M.R.A.S. A Dictionary a Tslam. 
8vo. London, 1885, 

Motres, F. Max. The Sacred Books of the Hast, Vol. XXXI. The 
Zend-Avesta, Part III, translated by L. H. Mills. 8vo. Oxford, 1887. 
Warrxexy, Wittiaa Dwionr. Index Verborum to the published text of 
the Atharva-Veda (Journal American Oriental Society, Vol. XII). 

Q-- Mw Gaye 19R1 






































Norice. 


Foreign Societies who favour the Asiatic Society of Bengal with 
their publications are informed that they may be sent either to the 
address of the Society at Calcutta, or to the Agents of the Society in 
London, Messrs. Triibner & Co., 57 and 59, Ludgate Hill, London. 


AVIS. 


Des Sociétés Etrangéres qui honorent la Société Asiatique de Bengale 
de ses publications, sont priées de les envoyer ou directement a l’adresse 
de la Société, 57, Park Street, Calcutta, on aux Agents de la Société a 
Londres, Messrs. Triibner et Cie, 57 and 59, Ludgate Hill, 


AnzEIGr. 


Auslindische Gesellschaften welche die Asiatische Gesellschaft 
von Bengalen mit ihren Publicationen beehren, sind hierdurch ersucht 
dieselben entweder direct an die Adresse der Gesellschaft, 57, Park 
Street, Calcutta, oder an deren Agenten in London, Messrs. Triibner 
& Co. 57 and 59, Ludgate Hill, senden zu wollen. 








Plates 3 and 4 will be issued with the December r umber. 





PROCEEDINGS 


OP THE 


ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL, 


for Novemser, 1887. 





The monthly General Meeting of the Asiatic Society of Bengal was 
held on Wednesday the 2nd November 1887, at 9. 15. P.M. 

J. Woon-Mason, Esq., Vice-President, in the Chair. 

The following Members were present. 

H. Beveridge Esq., Babu Gaurdds Baisék, Babu Sarat Chandra Das 
S. Elson Eisq., Dr. Hoernle, A. Hogg Esq., E. J. Jones Esq. 
T. Munro sq., L. de Nicéville Esq., Moung Hla Oung Esq., H. M. 
Percival Esq., Dr. Prasanna Kumdr Ray, Rev. Graham Sandberg, The 
Hon. Dr. Mahendralél Sarkér, ©. I. E., Maulavi Ghol4m Sarwar, Dr. 
W. J. Simpson, D. Waldie Esq. 


The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 


Sixty-eight presentations were announced, as detailed in the 
appended Library List. 


The Secretary reported that the following gentlemen had been 
elected Ordinary Members of the Society during the recess, in accor- 
dance with Rule 7. 

Kumar Vinayakrishna Deva, Bahadur. 
Lieut, BE. Y. Watson. 
William Risdon Oriper Esq. 


The following gentleman, duly proposed and seconded at the Octo- 
ber meeting of the Council, was ballotted for and elected an Ordinary 


Member. 
W. A. P. Driver, Esq. 
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The following gentlemen have expressed a wish to withdraw from 
the Society. 
Alan Cadell Esq. 
Kumar Debendra Mallik. 


The Srorprary reported the death of the following Members. 
Dr. Rim Das Sen. 
Lt. Col. T, C. Plowden. 
Babu Girijibhusan Mukerji. 


The Parnotocican Srorerary read the following letter from Babi 
Rakhal Das Haldar, presenting some coins, inscriptions and a stone 
figure, which were exhibited : 

“T beg to present herewith to the Society the following : 

(1.) An inscription on stone (broken into three parts) dated 1720 
Vikramaditya Samvat, found in village Khukhré, which was at one time 
the seat of the Mah4rdjas of Chutid Nagpur. The text (see Plate IIT) 


may be read thus— 
x x aefey wy 

& Qfe. are dy 
a ae. maf 
firna fait. 
Ty ATT ALE RoR" 

“The Raghunath Narendra” mentioned in the inscription, was 
the most renowned among the former chiefs of Chutié Nagpur. 

(2.) A photographic negative of the above inscription, 

(8.) Twenty-five copper coins dug out of the earth in the village of 
Khukhré in Chutid Nagpur, probably of the age of the emperor Akbar. 

(4.) And lastly, a mutilated stone idol, found in the Stiraj Mandil 
(temple of the Sun) at the village Sutiamb4, in Chutid Nagpur. The so- 
called temple of the sun, a mere thatched shed, is mentioned in the 
annals of the Néagavamsi family. 

“TI beg further to send you herewith for preservation some rubbings 
I took last year from inscriptions found in and about Doesanagar, once 
the capital of Chutié Nagpur. I had not had sufficient time at my dis- 
posal to complete my enquiries about them. One of the inscriptions is 
dated 1711 Samvat, and names Mahdrdja Rima Shah, father of Raghu- 
néth mentioned above. This is the oldest inscription I have seen in 
Chutié Nagpur.” 

Dr. Hoernle stated that he had examined the coins, which were 
of the following types : 


arkon 


) 
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1 Copper, of Isl4m Sh4h (like No. 363, in Thomas’ “Chronicles”’). 

4 do., of Ibrahim Shéh Sharqf, of Jaunpur, d. 822, 834. 

8 do. of Husain Shéh, of Jaunpur, date 864, 

1 do, of Gangeya Deva of Chedi. 

The remainder, extremely worn and illegible. 

Regarding the rubbings from Doesanagar, Dr. Hoernle said, that 
they were inscriptions in the Hindi language and in modern Ni&gari 
characters of large size. The body of the letters measured about 2 
inches, and with the superscribed vowel-marks, 3 inches. The several 
inscriptions run as follows : 

I 
waa SAT SE Tay oferat | 
ure qeat way wfrec ar 
fardt | at cre are ax Ba ae ee 
ary 3) ar fea aret abe ae 
CHS tt yOry STA 
i. ¢., ‘Know it to be the year seventeen hundred and eleven ; count it to 
be Saturday the eighth of the light half of Vaisékh. Sri Rim Shah has 
made on that day a reservoir full of water like that of the Ganges, for 
Hari Nath, the gurn of the devas and men.’ 
Ir 

1 dra acenfdunty weeeaty Ye 

2 meate efcws feet Fegarey aE yovy 
i. é., ‘In the year of the moon (1), oceans (7), ages (4) and hands (2), 
on Monday, the third day of the bright half of Vaisékh (akshaya- 
tritfya), the prince Sri Raghundéth gave a convent of Hari to the 
Brahmachari.’ - 


waa wore fe ad Gee 
i. ¢., ‘In the year 1729 on the second day of the dark half of Magh,’ 
(apparently a fragment). 

The inscription, transcribed in the Babi’s letter, may be trans- 
lated thus, supplying Stinya as the first word: “In the year of the moon 
(1), oceans (7), hands (2) and the void (0), on Monday, the fifth day 
of the bright half of Magh, the prince, Sri Raghundéth made a convent of 
Siva for the Brahmachiri, in 1720. 

The princes named in the above inscriptions belonged to the Naga- 
vamsi Rajisof Chutiya Nagpur. From the Nagavaméavali, published 
by Babi R. D. Haldar, and a copy of which the B&bi had kindly given 
him, Dr. Hoernle stated, he had extracted the following genealogy. 
The founder of the family was Phanimukuta Réy, who reigned 59 years ; 


ap, wpe 
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he was followed by 26 lineal successors, all bearing the surname of Ray. 
Then there appeared to have been some kind of break. The28th member 
of the family was Bhimakarna, who at first reigned together with his elder 
brother Shyémakarpa, but afterwards became sole ruler for 10 years, 
He was followed, in lineal succession, by 16 rulers, all distinguished by 
the surname of Karna. Then followed, asthe 44th Réjé, Vairigéla, who 
reigned 14 years. He was said to have served with distinction in many 
wars under the Mogul emperor Aurangzib (1658—1707). He was 
followed by Durjana Sila, who fell out with the Emperor and was 
imprisoned by him in the fort of Gwéliyar for 12 years. At the end of 
that time he was reconciled to the emperor, who not only permitted him 
toreturn home, but conferred on him and on his successors the title of 
Shah. Durjana S'la reigned altogether 41 years. He had four sons, 
of whom the eldest was Madhukara Shah and the youngest Rama Shah. 
The former succeeded his father and reigned 18 years. He was succeeded 
by his son, Deva Shah, who again was succeeded by his uncle Raima Shah, 
the 48thof the line of NagavamsiRéjis. He was said to have been in great 
favour with the emperor of his time (Shéhjah4n or Aurangzib) to 
whom he gave a daughter in marriage. He was the Shih of the inscription 
of 1711. He reigned 25 yearsand was succeeded by his son Raghundth 


Shéh, the most celebrated of the line, who reigned 36 years, and was, 
succeded by his son Jadunéth Sh4h for 18 years, and his grandson Siva. - 


néth Shéh for 9 years, and great-grandson Udayanéth Shah for 7 years, 
The latter was succeeded by his uncle, Shydm Sundar Shah, a brother 
of Sivandth Sh&h, who only reigned 5 months, and was followed by his 
brother Balarfém Shah. He reigned 3 years and was succeeded by his 
son Maninéth Shih, who reigned 14 years. Now followed Darpanith 
Shéh, a son of Nripandth Sh&h, who was another of the 18 brothers of 
Sivanéth Shih. Darpandth reigned 29 years and was succeeded by his 
son Devandth Shah who reigned l4 years, and his grandson Govindandth 
Shih who reigned 17 years. The latter appeared to have been the first to 
assume the title of Mahdréj4, in addition to the family title of Shah, He 
was succeeded by his eldest son Mahérdja Jagannéth Shéh, the 59th of his 
line who, at the time of the composition of the N4gavampéévali, had been 
reigning 17 years. This was in the year 1895 Samvat, or 1838 A. D. 
Calculating backwards from this date, Ram Shah would have ascended 
the throne about 1649 A. D.; which would agree with his inscription 
dated 1711 Samvat or 1654 A.D. Raghun4th Shah came to the throne 
about 1674 A. D., and his inscriptions are dated 1720 Sam. = 1668 A. D., 
and 1742 Sam, = 1685 A.D. The unnamed inscription of 1729. Sam, = 
1672 A. D.. would also belong to him. The emperor, to whom Rém 
Shéh gave his daughter might have been Shéhjahéa, who reigned up to 
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1658 A. D., or his successor Aurangzib. It was quite clear, however, 
that the Nagavamé4vali was wrong in making Durjana §’éla a contem- 
porary of Aurangzib; for the former's reign commenced about 1590 A. D. 
when Akbar was on the throne of Dehli. His imprisonment in Gwiliyar, 
accordingly, must be placed in the time of Akbar or of Jahdngir, the 
latter of whom commenced to reign in 1605. This agreed with a state- 
ment of Bibi R. D. Haldar, that the coins presented by him were tra- 
ditionally said “‘ to have been brought to Chutiyé Nagpur by the followers 
of Durjana S’ala from Gwéliyar, where he was incarcerated during the 
time of Akbar or Jahangir.” The person Hari Nath, mentioned in Rim 
Shéh’s inscription, was according to the NigavamSdvali, the minister 
of Rém Shah as well as of Raghunéth Sh4h. He was referred to in the 
latter Shah's inscription as the Brahmachdri, a title by which he was also 
mentioned in the NagavaméAvalf. 


The Parzorocrcan Secretary exhibited two gold coins, forwarded 
by F. S. Growse Esq., Magistrate of Fathgarh. One of them was a 
coin of Chandra Gupté II, in a rather clipped condition; the other was 
® coin of Gangeya Deva of Chedi (A. D. 1020-1040) in very good con- 
dition. 

The PuitosopnicaL Sgorerary read the following Reports on finds 
of Treasure Trove Coins. 

Report on 232 silver coins forwarded by the Collector ‘of Muzaffar- 
pur, with his No. 717, R. dated Muzaffarpur, the 8th August 1887. 

The coins were found by six persons at Réjapakhar, Thana Mahbna, 
Zillah Muzaffarpur. 

A nominal list of the coins was attached to the Collector's letter, 
in which the coins were stated to belong to the following Mughal 
Emperors: Akbar, Jah4ngir, Shth Jahan, Aurangzib, Bahédur Shéh, 
Farukhsir, Rafiu-d-darjét, Muhammad Shéh, and Shih ’Alam. This is 
not quite correct. There are no coins of Shéh "Alam in the collection ; 
those attributed to him, really belong to Bahddur Shah, as shown by the 
dates they bear. Again, among the coins ascribed to Shéh Jah&n, there 
are two which belong to Rafiu-d-daulah, as also shewn by the dates they 
bear, and from other numismatic considerations. 

The following is a correct list of the coins. 

No. of Coins. 


I. Axsar, lettered surfaces, type as in Marsden, Num. 
Orient., No. DOCOXXVITI, but round piece, 
Mint ‘Abmadsbéd, oe 3 
Il. Jawa’nofe (Ntiru-d-din), lettered intone type more 
or less as in Marsden, Num. Orient., No. 
DCOCLZXT, ek ins ove 8 
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TIL, Sxa’a Jana’n I. (Shihdbu-d-din). 


a, 


b, 


¢, 


type with square areas, as in Marsden, 
Num. Orient., No. DOCCLXXVI, 3 or 4 
varieties, dates and mints mostly illegible, 
type with circular areas, as in Marsden, 
Num. Orient.. No. DOCCLXVII and 
DCCOLXXVII, 

type, lettered surfaces, 1040, Strat, et, 
as in ee Num. Orient., No. DCO. 


TV. Avranezis C-lamgis). 


a, 


c, 


d, 


type, lettered surfaces, with date in top 
lineabove name, as inMarsden, Num. Ori- 
ent., No. DCCOXOVII, dates 1075, 1077, 
1090, 1092, 1093, 1094, 1097, 1098 (two) 
1099, (two) 1101, 1103, 1104 (three) 1106, 
1110 (two) 1111 (three) 1112, 1118, 1114, 
(two) 1115, 1116, 1117 (five) 1118 (two), 
and six others illegible ; mints : Aurangé- 


bid, Déru-l-Khiléfat Shah Jahdéndbéd, 


Dfru-s-Saltanat L&hor, Golkanda, Btd- 
wah, Murshidébdd, etc,  ... 

type, lettered surfaces, with date in iop 
line below name (not in Marsden) ; dates 
1077, 1093, 1107 and others illegible, ... 
type, lettered surfaces, with date in mid- 
dle line, as in Marsden, Num. Orient., 
No. DOCCLXXXIV and DOCCXC, 2 
varieties, dates 1076, 1078, 1081, 1111, 
1112, 1118, 1114, and others illegible, ... 
type, lettered surfaces, with date in bot- 
tom line, as in Marsden, Num. Orient., 
No. DCCCLXXXIII, 2 varieties, dates : 
1100, 1101, 1102 (two) and others illeg- 
ible; mints Léhor, Akbard4béd, Daéru-l- 
Jéhandbdd, etc., 


V. Bana‘pue Sua‘'n (Shah Alum) lettered gucdaces, toro 
varieties, as in Marsden, Nwm. Orient., No. 

DCOCCCI and DCCCCII, and a third variety 

~ (mot in Marsden), dates 1119, 1120, ete., 

_ mint: ’"Azim4bid, Jahangiréb4d, Léhor, etc 


[Noy. 
No. of Coins, 


4h 


13 


41 


10 


22 


22 


17 
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No. of Coins. 
VI. Farvxrusr'r (Muhammad). 
a, type, with name in top line, two varieties, 
as in Marsden, Num. Orient., No. DOCO- 
CVIiiand DCCCCXII bee 23 
b, type, with name in middle line (not in 
Marsden), nee aa 15 
VIL. Rarfu-p-parsa’r, lettered surface, 1181, mints: Patna, 
Jahangirnagar, sic a 2 
VIII. Raric-p-paunan (Shth Jahdn II) lettered susheots, 
date 1131, mint: ’Azimébéd, ... 2 


IX. Moyammap Sua’'s, two types, as in Marsden, ion 
Orient., Nos. DCCCCXVIII and DCCCCX- 
XI, dates 1181 (two), 1133, mint ’Azimébad, 3 


Total ... 2382 


All the coins are Rupees, except three which are half rupees (or 
8 annas), viz. lof Shah Jahén I, and two of Farukhsir. There were 
not two half rupees and one quarter-rupee, as stated on a slip of paper, 
enclosed with the coins, but three half rupees, as shown by the weight. 

Report on thirteen old gold coins, forwarded by the Offg. Deputy 
Commissioner of Jabalpur, with his No. 3286, dated 24th August 1887. 

The coins are reported as having been found in the village of 
Karan Bal, in the Jabalpur District. 

They are all of gold, and belong to Ga’nozya Deva. the Kula- 
churi R4jé of Chedi, who reigned from about A. D. 1020-1040, and was 
a contemporary of Mahmtd of Ghazni. They are described and figured 
in General Cunningham’s, Archaeological Survey Reports, Vol. X, p. 25 
(plate X, fig. 1-4.) On the obverse is represented the goddess Durga 
seated ; the reverse contains the legend: Srf Madgdngeya Deva. 

Report on 112 old coins, forwarded by the Deputy Commissioner of 
Gujrat, with his No. 434, dated 2 May 1887. 

The coins are said to have been found in the villages of Dillawal, 
Dhul and Dhunu, of the Gujrat District. 

They are all of silver, and belong to two entirely different species 
of coins; viz., 81 are rupees of different Mughal emperors of Dehli, 
while 81 are half-rupees of the Hindi kings of Kabul; total 112 coins, 
The Kabul coins are the more ancient, and date from the 9th century 
A.D. The Mughal coins range between 1627 and 1761 A. D. 

The 81 Mughal coins belong to the following emperors : 

I, Shah Jahan 1627-1658 A. D., indifferent 
specimens; date and mint unknown, oes 2 
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II, Aurangztb, 1658-1707 A. D, lettered surfaces, 
a, Type I, date in top line, 2 varieties, of 


various dates and mints 18 
b, Type U, date in middle line, 2 varieties, 

of various dates and mints, 6 
6, Type III, date in the bottom line, of 

various dates and mints 7. 5 


1m, Bahadur Shah, 1707-1712 A. D., of 8 differ. 
ent types, various dates and mints ove ll 
IV, Jahdndér Shah, 1712 A. D., mint: Lahor, ... 3 
V, Farukh Str, 1712-1719 ri D., of 2 different 
types, various dates and mints we Il 
VI, Rafiu-d-darjét, 1719 A. D., mint Multin .., 1 
VII, Rafiu-d-Daulah, (Shah Jeh4n IT) 1719 A. D. 


mint: Daru-l-Khildfat Shah Jahénébid ... 1 
VIII, Muhammad Shah, 1719-1748 A. D., of various 
dates and mints : 
a, Type I, Sahib Qirdn, wa aaa 9 
b, Type II, Badshah Ghazt, 13 
IX, Alamgir Sénk, 1754-1761 A. D. mint Sirhind, l 
Total ... 81 


os 


The 31 Kabul coins, all belong to the type Samanta 
Deva ; obv. Horseman, with date 814; rev. sit- 
ting Bull: - ase oon wo Sl 


—_—— 


Grand Total ... 112 

Report on 327 “coins of old date” forwarded by the Deputy Com- 
missioner of Sealkot, with his No. 1258, dated 16 September 1887. 

These coins are said to have been found near the village of Adél- 
atgarh, by six different persons, on the 6th December 1884, when 
digging an adh or water course. 

They belong to the class commonly called “old Hindt punched 
coins.” They are well known and have been often described by Prinsep, 
Thomas, and others (see Indian Antiquities, Vol. I, pp. 209 fig). They 
are supposed to be the earliest kind of Indian coins but probably were 
in use down to the comparatively late times of the Mahammadan con- 
quest, side by side with more regular currencies. They consist of small 
flat pieces of metals of all kinds of shapes, marked with a great variety 
of “punches,” someé on One'side only, others (though rarely) on both 
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sides.. Many of these punches are of a distinctly Buddhist character, 
e. g., the bodhi tree within a railing. Other punches represent a pea- 
cock above a chaity, an elephant, bull, deer, dog, frog, three human figures 
placed in a row, wheels or suns of various forms, etc. etc. Generally these 
coins consist of more or less pure silver. They are numerously found 
allover India. A large hoard of such coins, containing 1191 pieces, was 
found in January 1885, in the Chaibassa District of Bengal (see Pro- 
* ecedings, As. Soc, Beng., for November 1885, p. 126). 

The coins in the present collection appear to be, nearly all, of 
either pure or nearly pure silver. Most of them, about 200, are square 
or oblong ; some 75 are nearly circular, the others are of no definite shape, 
Most of them are in very good condition, but 113 are more or less spoilt 
by abrasion or corrosion. 


The Puitonoctcan Ssorerary read the following letter from Mr. 
F. 8. Growse, with regard to the discussion on the word Dkotibhéva 
which took place at the last meeting of the Society: 

“T have not seen the ‘ Academy,’ and therefore I cannot say how 
much of my letter Professor Max Miiller has published. 

“Had I anticipated that any part of it would have the hononr of 
appearing in print I should have been more careful to emphasize the 
deference I really entertain for Dr. Mitra’s extensive learning, before 
proceeding to dissent from the view of so eminent a scholar even on 
such a minor matter as the derivation of a single word. I did not 
think it necessary to cumber a short private note with the elaborate 
formalities of conventional compliment. 

“T presume that my letter was not published in its entirety, other- 
wise it would have been clear to any reader that the gist of it was the 
suggestion that classical Sanskrit formations are more influenced by 
Prékrit rules than orthodox grammarians have ever yet acknowledged. 
Thus I was by no means guilty of omitting the important word 
‘Prékrit’; upon the presumed omission of which Dr. Mitra has com- 
mented at considerable length. 

“One example that I quoted was the Sanskrit vija, ‘seed.’ This 
is ordinarily derived from the root jan with the prefix oi. I prefer to 
see in it a contraction—on Prakrit rule—of the word virya, ‘ virility.’ 

“Similarly, pace Dr. Mitra, I believe that the rules of modern 
Italian orthography throw much light on the colloquial pronunciation of 
ancient Latin, and help to solve many of the difficulties and prosodiacal 
anomalies of Plautine scansion. 

“The assertion that ‘under no circumstances can the rule appealed 
to produce ekoti, but only ekawti,’ is—I am sure—one that Dr, Mitra 
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would not wish to press. The substitution of o for au being one* of the 
very commonest features of Prakrit etymology. 

‘*T am still of opinion that the only serious objection to the deriva- 
tion from eka-koti is the conversion of the cerebral ¢ in ofi into'a 
dental, And this Professor Max Miiller at the very outset clearly recog- 
nised as an irregularity. 

“> conclude with an incidental criticism. I cannot think that 
stikara is rightly explained as ‘tho bristled one.’ Rather I should say 
the name means ‘the grunter’; in the same way as maytira is the bird 
that ‘miows’, the peacock’s cry being often with difficulty distinguish. 
able from that of a cat.” 

The Pamoroaican Szorerary read the following notes.— 

Find of Ooins of Ganggeya Deva of Ohedi.—By V. A. Surrn Esq. 

Sixty-five silver coins of Ganggeya Deva, king of Chedi (A. D. 
1020-1040) were lately found by two labourers digging a field in 
Pargéna Salimpur-Majhauli of the Gorakhpur District, and have’ 
been setit tome by the Collector, Mr. D. T. Roberts, for identification, 
The name of the village iu which they were found is not stated. The 
coding all agree with the specimen figured and described by Sir A. Cun- 
ninghart’ in’ Archmological Reports, Vol. X,- page 25, Plate X, 3, 
They ard’all in excellent condition. I had not the means of weighing 
ther accurately, but they doubtless agree in weight with Sir A, Cun: 
ningham’s eight specimens, which weighed 60 or 61 grains each, 

Steps have’ been taken to acquire the coins under the Treasure’ 
Trove Act. 
I take this opportunity of informing the Society that Sir Alfred 


Lyall, Lieutenant-Governor of the N. W. P., has lately issued aw — 


excellent set of rules under the Treasure Trove Act, framed with the 
object of mitigating, so far as’ possible, the severity of the law, and 
of encouraging’ finders to bring coins to the Collector. But the people 
in this part of the country are so ignorant and suspicions that no rules 
are of much use to encourage them to come forward: These easter 
districts of the N. W. P. are fall of ancient mounds, many of which 
ate of very early date, and great numbers of coins must be annually’ 
found, but itis very difficult to get hold of any. Thé various finds 
which I have’ acquired for Government’ were all obtained through the 
intervention of the police. 
Large Find of Ooins of Govinda Ohandra Deva of Kanauj—By 
V. A. Surra Esq. (1125—1150 A. D:) 
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found about 800 coi inda Chandra Deva of Kananj near Nap- 
para in the udh. 

The coins are in the hands‘gf Mr. A. Izat, Agent of the Railway 
Company, who proposes to devote proceeds of the sale of the 
treasure to the endowment of the school, at 5 Geman for the children 
of European railway employés, 

The metal of the coins is very impure gold, with a large admixture 
of silver. Two, which I bought for six rupees each, are in very fine 
condition. 







Mr. Izat will be glad to sell any number. The. coins are of the 


usual and well-known type. 


Find of Gold Gupta Ooins in the Basti District, N. Ww. P. —By 
V. A. Surrn Esq. 


During the month of August 1887, after a heavy fall of rain, a 
shepherd found eleven gold Gupta coins at Mauza Sarai, about half 
a mile south of the Basti Jail. Mauza Sarai, which is uninhabited, 
and the adjoining village of Misraulier, on the bank of the Knuina river, 
_ occupy the site of an ancient town, which ignorant tradition ascribes 

‘to the forest tribe named Théru. 

One of the eleven coins found has been made away with, but I 
succeeded with a little difficulty in securing the remaining ten, which 
will be dealt with under the Treasure Trove Act. The usual allegations 
were made that a large quantity of the coins had really been dis- 
covered, but I have not been able to elicit any proof of the alleged fact. 

Nine of the coins belong to the Archer Type, class II, with lotus 
seat reverse, of Chandra Gupta II, which is by far the commonest type 
of the Gupta coinage. Two specimens of this type are in very fine 
condition. The monograms are 8a, 8b, 10}, and 19}.* 

The tenth coin is a variety of the rare Swordsman and Umbrella 
type of Chandra Gupta II, but is at first sight not readily recognizable, 
owing to the fact that there is not room on the coin for the umbrella. 


A close inspection shows that the attendant is holding its handle, but — 


no more of it is visible. The obverse legend is illegible, except the 
single character ™ ‘kra’, probably part of the word ‘ Vikramdditya’. 
The reverse legend is distinctly ‘ Vikramédityah’. The coin now 
described differs from that shown in my Plate III, figure 8, in that the 


reverse goddess of the new coin has no pedestal. 
The form of the ponjaact y in the coin under discussion is unusual, 


® The references are to my paper on the Gupta Gold Qoinage in Journal 
Asistio Society of Bengal for 1884, Part I, 
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and consists of two closely parallel horizontal lines, two tenths of an 
inch long, brought back under the ¢ and two preceding characters. 
Monogram 7a. Weight, not ascertained, but seems to be normal. 
The coin is oval, its length from: top to bottom being ‘75, and its width 
°68 of an inch. 
The fire-altar on the obverse, which is sometimes wanting i in coins 
of this type, is very ‘Gistinct in this specimen. 


The Weight of the Ratt Seed in Southern India.—By V. A. Surrn Ese. 
The weight of the raté seed (Abrus precatorius), which is the basis 
of the Hind metrical system, is known to vary in different localities, 
General Cunningham’s experiments fixed the weight for Northern India 
as 1°8229, and Mr. Laidlay’s yielded the practically identical result 
of 1°825, which is the more convenient value to adopt for calculation. 
My friend Mr. F. 0. Black, 0. E., informs me that in Southern 
India the. seeds run to a larger size. When at Hampi in the Bellary 
District of the Madras Presidency, he was struck with this fact, and 
took the trouble of weighing 672 seeds. The gross weight was 1440 






grains, and the ay figure is consequently 2°1428 grains. 
The dif tween the weights of the ratf seed in Northern 

and Southern In ems worth noting, as it would have to be taken 

into’ account in’ eyoussing the meteorology of the Southern coinages, 


should such dt.scussion be undertaken. 
On the Asswrs—By W. H. P. Driver Bsa. 


Quite lately I have come upon a variety of stone beads which 
have been washed out of the ground, and which the villagers tell me 
their ancestors informed them were made and worn by mythological 
people called Assurs. There are no Assur settlers near the villages | 
where the beads were found, the population being Uraon and having 
no knowledge whatever of the existence of the Assur tribe, who live 
in the extreme west of this district. 

As the Assurs themselves say they come from the east, I am 
inclined to think they are descendants of the mythological Assuras 
of the Puranas, and had at one time reached an advanced state of civi- 

lization, of which they have now lost all traces. 

Coins similar in size and shape to these* were found in fields with 
stone beads, pieces of iron and thick tiles, but I do not send them, as 
owing to exposure and the ignorant people who found them having tried ~ 
to polish them up, the original marks have hgen almost all obliterated. 

These beads, coins &c. were not all found in the same spot but in 
different parts of the same fields. 


* Vis, Two silver coins forwarded by Mr. Driver to the Secretary. 
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From time immemorial similar beads have been found in certain fields 
by the cowherd boys (Uraons) and the tradition regarding them has been 
handed down, that they belonged to ‘ Assurs’, who lived there before 
the Uraons came into the country. These Uraons do not know that 
such people as Assurs exist at the present day, but say they belonged 
to the “ Sat-jug.” These fields have for generations been owned and 
cultivated by Uraons, and neither Hindus nor Muhammadans have ever 
had anything to do with them. 

There are no settlements of Assurs now within fifty miles of these 
sites, nor have there been any for many generations, but they have a 
tradition that they came from the east, they being now settled in the 
west of this district (Lohardagga). 

These same Assurs, though now in a very degraded condition, have 
traditions amongst them, that before the Uraons came and turned them 
out, they rode in palkis and were clever artisans. They are still rather 
clever at smelting and working iron. 

As some of the beads I have found are still unpierced, although 
shaped and polished, it would appear that they were being manufactured 
where they are now found. 

From all these considerations I am inclined to believe that the 
present Assurs are really descendants of the people who made the 
beads and used the coins, though it is quite possible that they learnt 
their art from Greek settlers. 

I believe similar stone beads have been found in various parts of 
India, and I should feel much obliged if you could let me know what 
is the opinion of antiquarians concerning them, and if it is not possible 
that they might have been used as money, words or numbers, by people 
who did not know how to write. 

I believe there has not been found any written character which 
can be attributed to the Kols, who are undoubtedly the most ancient 
setilers of India. 

Basu Sarat Cuanpra Dds exhibited some Tibetan,* Sanskrit- 
Tibetan,t and Nepalese} MSS. in which the much discussed word “ Eko- 
tibhiva ” occurred with a dental “t” and along “i” ; and made the 
following remarks: “Dr. Mitra has said (vide p. 176, Proceedings of 

* A Tibetan Dictionary written in Tibetan characters. 

+ A Sanskrit-Tibetan Dictionary written in a form of the Deva-Nigari charac- 
ter and Tibetan. 

t “ Dasa Bhumisvara” a Nepalese MS. obtained from Nepal by B. H. Hodgson. 
(In Dr. Mitra’s Notice of Nepalese Buddhist Literature I find that there is only 
one copy of this work in the library of this Society. Pandit Harimohan Vidyébhn- 
shan, Librarian of the Oriental section, assures me that this ia the copy which has 
been noticed by Dr. Mitra.) 
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this Society, No. VII, July last) “some extracts from the Tibetan and 
Sanskrit works he bas procured from Lhasa would have been most 
welcome to us. In questions of this kind ancient records are of infinite- 
ly greater use than the cogitations of modern scholars.” Gentlemen, if 
you be disposed to consider these MSS. which I now submit for examina- 
tion, as old and genuine, the etymology of this Buddhist term will, I hope, 
be definitely settled; for in all these MSS. which are obtained from 
different place, by different persons, at different times, the word occurs 
with a dental tand a long “{.” Among these MSS. you will find 
Csoma’s MSS. Glossary of Tibetan technical terms in English in which 
the word “Ekotibhiva” is clearly written with adental “t” anda 
long “i.” If, according to Dr. Mitra and his friend Baba P. 0. Ghogha, 
there exists no means to write the Sanskrit € in Tibetan, how could 
Caoma in his transliteration of a chapter of the Tangyur write the word 
with along “t” ? Csoma’s Glossary is about 50 years old, and it is in 
his own handwriting. With regard to Dr. Mitra’s assertion of the long 
“1”, I would refer you to p. 20 of Csoma’s Tibetan Grammar where, 
mnder the heading “ Alphabetical scheme of the Sanskrit 

when written in Tibetan characters,” you will find a long “i” (€) 


written as oS 


he Puriovociean Suorgrary, exhibited to the meeting a curious 
old brass vase, belonging to Dr. Geoffry C. Hall, Superintendent of the 
‘Central Prison in Allahabad. It had been found some few years ago in 
the District of Mirzapur, buried in an old temple. It was in the form 
of a small jug (see Plate IV), about 3 inches high, with two figures 
attached on opposite sides, forming supporters. One of the figures 
was represented standing, holding a fan in its right hand; the other 
-was seated, having a spoon in its right hand, and a pan in the left, 

Bist Sarat Onanpra Das, explained that the vase, of bell metal, 
was a miniature representation of an incense-burner, such as are 
set up in Nepalese temples. They are of very large size, about 4 feet 
high, and are served by Nepalese monks of the Tantrik school who 
wear locks. Two of the latter are represented in the act of serving 
the miniature burner. One holds a spoon in his right hand to put 
incense into the burner from a pan which is in his left hand. The 
other holds a fan to blow the glowing mass in the burner. 

The following papers were read.— 

» OL. B’tudes sur les Araohnides de ¥’ Asie méridionale, fatsant partie 
des collections del’ Indian Musewm (Oaleutta). II. Arachnides reousilis 
aux Teles Andaman par M. R. D. Oldham.—Par M. B. Siuos-ds Paris, 
Communicated by the SUPERINTENDENT OF THE IyDIAN Museum. > - 
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2. A-desoription of the commoner Uredines ocowrring' inthe neigh-: 
bourhood of Simla (Western Himalayas). By A. Barcray. MB. Bengal 
Medical Service. 

These papers will be published in full in the Journal Part IT. 


3. On the Resin of Cannabis indica.—By P. Britny, Esq: Rajshahye 
College. 

First Paper. 
PreLiminany EXprrtMents. 

Resins, bitter principles, and colouring matters form those groups 
of naturally occurring compounds the knowledge of which is yet in a 
rather rndimentary and therefore unsatisfactory state. Chemists have 
not yet discovered the key to the secret of the constitution of most 
of those compounds; and as long as this key is not found, an investiga- 
tion of them must be destitute of that attraction which attaches itself 
to experiments on those groups of compounds which can be made the 
subject of a well-planned series of experiments. For there being com- 
paratively little to guide the experimenter in his researches, the latter 
must be of a more or less tentative character, and the time and labour 
spent in such researches are not unfrequently disproportionate to the 
results obtained. As, however, resins as well as bitter principles and 
colouring matter are of considerable interest to the student of vegetable 
physiology, a thorough investigation of these somewhat heterogeneons 
. groups of compounds is highly desirable; and India, as a tvopical 
country, might be expected to offer a fair field to the investigator. 

Among the Indian resins about which comparatively little is knowx 
to the chemist, the resin of Cannabis indica deserves to be specially 
mentioned. When we remember the peculiar intoxicating effects of 
ganja and the valuable medicinal properties of the extract and tincture 
of Cannabis indica, we should feel rather astonished at the scantiness 
of the information one can obtain from books and periodicals with 
reference to the ingredients and active principles of ganja, churrus, 
and bhang, if it were not for the high price of these substances, which 
makes a full investigation of them a rather expensive business, 

The following is an account, interspersed with a few historical 
notes, of a number of qualitative experiments chiefly undertaken with 
the object of obtaining some data which might come of use in & more 
extensive series of experiments on Cannabis indica. 

Preparation—A method of preparing the resin from ganja has 
been devised by T. and H. Smith. The subject was also taken up by’ 
G. Martins, who in the year 1855 wrote a dissertation entitled : ‘ Studien 
iiber den Hanf,’ He prepared the resin from the Wztractum Cannabis 
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indicae spirituoswm, and found it easily soluble in alcohol, ether, and 
essential oils, but only little soluble in dilute solutions of alkalis and 
acids. Ihave prepared a small quantity of the resin according to 
Martins’ method; but I find that the latter is liable to entail some loss. 

Physical properties.—As many resinous substances have been proved 
to be mixtures of several resins by the judicious use of different solvents, 
I have studied the action of different solvents on the resin of Cannabis 
indica, and I have found it soluble in carbon disulphide, methylic, 
ethylic, butyric, and amylic alcohols, in acetic, benzoic, and conanthic 
ethers, further in methylnitrate, trichloronitromethane, ethene di- 
chloride, ether, oil of turpentine, benzene, toluene, and naphthalene 
dichloride. In all these liquids the resin dissolves easily and com- 
pletely with the formation of brown solutions. It appears from these 
experiments that the pure resin of Cannabis indica, that is to say, the 
resinous substance remaining after the removal of colouring matters 
and essential oils, must be regarded as a homogeneous substance, 

As in the case of other resins, an emulsion is formed when water is 
added to the alcoholic solution. Whilst, however, ether completely ex- 
tracts the resin when shaken up with this emulsion ; benzene, toluene, and 
mineral naplitha are not able to do so. A convenient ‘mode of preparing the 
oe in. & state of purity might, perhaps, be based on this observation. 
‘tins describes the taste of the resin as extremely bitter. I find 
that if taken in small lumps, especially after treating it for a length 
of time with boiling water, it appears at first to be nearly tasteless, 
but produces afterwards a grating sensation in the throat. If, however, 
swallowed in a state of fine subdivision, which can be obtained by one 
or two drops of the alcoholic solution being poured into say twenty 
cubic centimeters of water; or when evaporated in alcoholic solution 
with milk-sugar under constant stirring, it is very bitter indeed and 
leaves a peculiarly nasty after-taste. 

~ If ganja be cohobated with alcohol, the distillate, especially that 
obtained on heating the substance with alcohol to the boiling-point 
of the latter in a retort connected with a Liebig’s condenser and a 
receiver and allowing it to stand for some time when only a small quan- 
tity of alcohol passes over, is of a greenish colour and has @ nauseous 
odour. The aqueous and dilute sulphuric acid extracts of ganja also 





have a sickening smell, especially when allowed to stand for a short ” 


time. This smell is evidently due to the volatile oil contained in ganja, 


which was found by Personne to consist of two hydrocarbons, called by ~ 


him Oannabene and Cannabene hydride respectively, the latter: being 
a érystallizable solid, whilst the former is a colourless liquid, Gausing 
giddiness and: headache,.According to Martins, ‘the narcotic effects 
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of Hashish are due to hemp-resin’; whilst Personne ascribes them to 
Cannabene, ; 

Physiological Action.—This leads us to the physiological action of 
the resin. In the ‘Chemisches Centralblatt’ of 1886 occurs a short 
note on ‘ Cannabinon’, which is described as a balsamo-resinons sub- 
stance prepared in a state of purity by E. Merk in Darmstadt. This 
‘Cannabinon’, evidently identical with the resin which forms the 
subject of this paper, is there said to be soluble in alcohol, ether, 
chloroform, carbon disulphide, amylic alcohol, benzol, volatile and 
fixed oils. 0:1 gram is dispensed with one gram of ground roasted 
coffee. It is said to be an hypnotic, inducing a quiet sleep. According 
to some observers no evil after-effects have been observed, whilst 
according to others the administration of the drug causes vomiting, 
giddiness, trembling, etc. It is stated in the note that ‘ Cannabinon ’ 
must not be confounded with ‘Tetanin’, which produces the hemp- 
intoxication, The tetanin here mentioned is probably identical with 
one of the constituents of the essential oi) of Cannabis indica ; but as 
the term tetanin has been applied to one of the Ptomaines, it will be 
preferable to use the terms introduced by Personne. I have tried an 
experiment on myself with the following results : 

At 8-30 a. ot. swallowed a dose of 0°12 grams of the freshly pre- 
pared resin mixed with milk-sugar; at 10 a, m. drowsiness came on ; 
slight nausea and headache; at 10-30 4. m. gone to bed; lying for 
some time in a half-waking state; a certain amount of nervousness 
and great tendency to magnify sounds; (the calling-out of a little 
girl developed into a fearful, sustained wail, which caused me to jump 
out of bed in great alarm; the crackling of the straw in the mattrass 
was magnified into the patter of hail); sleep rather disturbed; fully 
awake again at 4 Pp. m.; giddiness, nausea, slight headache, dulness 
and disinclination to think, on the whole a feeling very much like 
sea-sickness, alleviated by a walk in the fresh air and by taking a 
cup of tea. It remains to be seen whether these evil after-effects can 
be avoided by continued treatment of the resin with boiling water. 
On the whole the effects of the drug on different persons appear to 
differ considerably.* It does not appear to be perfectly settled whether 
this difference solely is due to differences in race, climate, etc., or to 
slight differences in the composition of the drug. The question can 
be definitely settled only by carefully isolating the constituents of 
ganja and testing the physiological effects of each by a series of 
experiments. At one time it was thought possible that some of the 


See Lauder Branton, Pharmacology, page 1027; Ringer's Therapeutics, page 
561 and ff. 
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physiological effects of ganja might be due to the presence of an 
alkaloid. Dragendorff,* in dealing with the opium alkaloids, remarks 
that our knowledge of the active principles of Cannabis indica can 
hardly be said to be complete, and states that at his suggestion Mr, 
Masig examined Hashish and Herba Cannabis indica for alkaloids 
without any positive result. I have performed three collateral series 
of experiments in order to ascertain whether traces of an alkaloid can 
be detected in tolerably fresh ganja. The available ganja was 
divided into three portions; the one was macerated for about seven 


hours in dilute acetic acid (2 cc. of glacial acetic acid to 98 cc. of . 


water) ; the other two were digested twice with very dilate sulphuric 
acid at a temperature of from 40° to 50° C for about three hours each 
time, and the brown liquid was filtered after pressing out the ganja. 
To one of these two portions four times its own volume of absolute 
alechol was added; the other was concentrated by being heated to 
about 50° CO for some hours, while a current of dry air was passed 
through it; and after concentration it was mixed with four times its 
own volume of absolute alcohol. On addition of the alcohol the liquid 
became turbid and a sediment was soon formed. After standing for 
$6 hours the liquid was cooled by means of a refrigerating mixture 
and filtered. The course pursued further on was, on the whole, that 
recommended by Dragendorff,t excepting that the petroleum-naphtha 
at my disposal, having its boiling-point above 70° C, could not be 
used for the purpose. The results of the three series of experiments 
were identical, The benzene extract from the acid solutions left a 
yellow, oily, strongly smelling residue, when evaporated on watch- 
glasses ; the oily liquid, when gently heated, lost its disagreeable smell, 
being at the same time converted into a soft resinous substance; it 
consisted therefore of a mixture of the essential oil and the resin of 
ganja, which was already proved by Martins to be slightly soluble 
in dilute acids. The acid chloroform extracts yielded some long and 
slender, colourless, microscopical crystals, but in too small a quantity 
to allow of their identification ; on applying the usual tests, however, 
it was easy to prove the absence of any distinct alkaloidal reaction. 
On addition of ammonia to the acid solution, after having been agitated 
once more with benzene, a slight precipitate was formed, which was 
seen under the microscope to consist of stellar groups of badly developed 
crystals, which did not react like alkaloids. Neither the benzene and 
chloroform, nor the amylic alcohol and the last chloroform extracts 
"" ® Dragendorff, Die gerichtlich-chemische Ausmittlung von Giften, 2nd od., 
my Loo, cif,, pages 141—168, 
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from the alkaline solutions left any residue that might have been mis- 
taken for an alkaloid. I can therefore confirm the results of Mr. 
Masig’s experiments, according to which ganja does not contain any 
alkaloid. 

Chemical behaviour. Action of acids.—It has been already observed 
that the resin is slightly soluble in dilute acids, As some resinous sub- 
stances belong to the group of glucosides, the resin of Cannabis indica 
was treated for some time with boiling dilute sulphuric acid, and the 
resulting liquid tested for glucose in the usual way. No glucose was 
found to have been formed; from which it appears that the resin of 
Cannabis indica is no glucoside. 

Concentrated sulphuric acid easily dissolves the resin at the common 
temperature to form a brown solution ; a drop of this solution poured 
into a few cubic centimeters of water causes a pale-yellow turbidity. 

When treated with a mixture of equal volumes of nitric (spec. gr. 
== 1-41) and sulphuric acids (spec. gr. = 1°81), the resin swells up and 
a somewhat violent reaction sets in; the mixture becomes hot; a dark 
brown solution is formed; and when the quantity of the acid mixture 
used is not too great, a brownish-black friable mass floats on the sur- 
face. This mass is scarcely soluble in pure water, but easily dissolves 
in alcohol and in a hot solution of sodic carbonate, in the latter case 
forming a dark-brown solution, which when evaporated leaves an 
amorphous residue, and when treated with dilute hydrochloric acid gives 
an amorphous brown precipitate, whilst dilute acetic acid produces ap- 
parently no change. The substance therefore behaves very miuch like 
some humic acids; it contains, however, nitrogen, inasmuch as it evolves 
vapours having an effensive smell and a strongly alkaline reaction, 
when subjected to dry distillation. 

Nitrie acid of specific gravity 1-41 acts only slowly on the resin at 
the common temperature, but more rapidly at the boiling-point ; whilst 
nitric acid of specific gravity 1°50 acts violently on the resin even at the 
common temperature, forming a reddish-brown solution, in which the 
addition of water causes the formation of a flocculent amorphons preci- 
pitate. The product of the action of the nitric acid on the resin has, 
however, been already studied by Bolas and Francis*), who prepared a 
nitro-derivative of the resin, to which they gave the name Oxycannabin ; 
according to them it is a colourless crystalline substance and has a com- 

pp Cc. H. NO. 
position expressed by the formula 95 95 97 

Action of nascent hydrogen.—T wo portions of the resin were expos- 

ed to the action of nascent hydrogen, evolved in the one case from 


* See Neues Handwérterbuch der Chemie, vol, II, page 385, 
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magnesium filings and dilute sulphuric acid, in the other case from 
sodium amalgam and water. 

In either case the resin hardly changed in appearance. It was 
washed with water, dissolved in alcohol, the solution filtered, and the 
alcohol driven off. The residue exactly resembled the original resin ; 
caustic potash solution did not act on it at the common temperature ; 
nitric and sulphuric acids dissolved it to form brown solutions, etc. 
Hence it appears that the resin is not acted upon by nascent hydrogen. 

Action of halogens.—In order to study the action of chlorine on 

the resin, the latter was made up with finely powdered potassic chlorate 
into small pellets, which were thrown, one by one, into hydrochloric acid 
of specific gravity 1:15. The pellets soon began to swell up and to 
assume an orange yellow colour. Some more hydrochloric acid and 
powdered potassic chlorate was added from time to time; and finally 
the resulting mass was rubbed up ina mortar together with fresh quan- 
tities of the acid and salt, until the colour of the product had become a 
uniform orange-yellow. It was then washed with a large quantity of 
hot water and the residue dissolved in benzene, in which potassium 
chloride and chlorate are insoluble. The benzene was next distilled 
off; the residue consisted of a reddish-brown mass, somewhat adhesive 
at the common temperature and still more so when gently heated. It 
was found to be easily soluble in alcohol, ether, acetone, ethyl, acetate, 
benzene, When heated on a piece of platinum foil, it melts, then 
evolves white fumes, and finally disappears without leaving any residue. 
On application of the exceedingly delicate test recommended by Beilstein 
in his Handbuch der organischen Chemie, the substance was found to 
contain chlorine. It is therefore a Chloro-derivative of the resin of Can- 
nabis indica. 

The alcoholic solution of this chlorine-compound gives an emulsion 
with water. An alcoholic solution of silver nitrate, which is reduced by 


the resin itself on standing for a short time, gives no precipitate with ° 


asimilar solution of the chloro-derivative at the common temperature ; 
but when heated to the boiling-point, a white precipitate comes down, 
soluble in ammonia, whilst the liquid assumes a brown colour. 

An aqueous solution of potassic hydroxide dissolves the chloro- 
derivative, slowly at the common temperature, more rapidly when 
heated. Treated with a solution of caustic potash in absolute alcohol it 


dissolves rapidly to form a dark-brown solution, which gives, of course 


no precipitate with water, A current of carbonic anhydride was ‘iéxt 
passed for some time through the alkaline solution, and the liquid was 
filtered off from the precipitate of potassic carbonate due to an excess 
of the alkali ysed, A portion af the solution, which had still an alka- 
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ling reaction, was evaporated .and ignited in a platinum crucible, when 
a residue was left. This was dissolved in dilute hydrochloric acid and 
a drop of this solution was mixed with a drop of platinic chloride on a 
glass slide, when the characteristic octahedra and three-rayed groups 
of potassic platinichloride made their appearance under the microscope 
Hydrochloric acid causes a turbidity in the alkaline solution of the 
chloro-derivative ; the precipitate proves itself amorphous under the 
microscope. Precipitates are formed, when aqueous solutions of calcic 
chloride, magnesic chloride, cupric chloride, silver nitrate, ferric chloride, 
platinic chloride are added to the aqueous or dilute alcoholic solution of 
the potassium compound of the chloro-derivative. All these precipitates 
are soluble in alcohol and are therefore not formed, when alcoholic 
solutions of the above-mentioned salts are added to an alcoholic solution 
of the potassium compound. As result of the preceding investigation it 
may therefore be stated that the resin of Cannabis indica is acted wpon 
by Chlorine, a chloro-derivative being produced, which has decidedly acid 
“properties, forming with most metals amorphous compounds insoluble in 
water, but soluble in alcohol. 

Bromine also acts on the resin, When alcoholic solutions of the 
resin and of bromine are mixed and the resulting mixture is poured into 
water, a sulphur yellow precipitate comes down, which by the aid of 
the microscope is seen to be granular-amorphous. I6 dissolves in 
alcohol, ether, ethyl acetate, and benzene to form yellow or orange- 
yellow solutions. In the solid state it forms an orange-yellow resinoid 
substance, hardly solable in an aqueous solution of caustic potash. 
When rubbed up with cupric oxide and tested before the blow-pipe, it 
gives the bromine-reaction. Hence bromine acts on the resin with the 
jormation of a bromo-derivative. 

Action of caustic alkalis. A number of experiments were also 
performed with a view to study the action on the resin of potassic and 
sodic hydroxides in aqueous and alcoholic solutions as well as in the 
solid state, and at different temperatures. The want of snfficient ma- 
terials, however, have prevented me hitherto from arriving at definite 
results. 

The following paper on the subject will contain an account of 
qualitative and quantitative experiments concerning the products of the 
action of halogens on the resin as well as the products of the dry distil- 
lation of the resin per se and with potassic and sodic hydroxides, whilst 
the constituents of the essential oil of Cannabis indica as well as the 
colouring matter of ganja will occupy my attention, as soon as time 
and circumstances permit, 
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4, Materials for a literary history of Hindustan —By G. A. Grier- 
sox, Hsq., 0. 8. 

5. Notes on ancient mounds in the district of Quetta,—By Mayor 
J. T. Garwoon, R. B. 

6. The mother of Jehangir.—By H. Bevertpar, Esq., C. S. 

These papers will be published in full in the Journal, Part I. 


7. A Memoir on Plane Analytic Geometry —By Asutoss Moxno- 
PapHYAY, M.A., F.R.A.S., F. R.S. BE. Communicated by Toe Hon’nne 
Maneypratit Sinxiz, M. D., C. I. BE. 


(Abstract.) 


The object of the author in the present memoir, has been to bring 
together a number of theorems and methods in Plane Analytic Geo. 
metry which have accumulated in his hands during his study of that 
subject; some of the easier of these propositions have already been 
given in the author’s Lectures on Analytic Geometry, now in course 
of delivery at the Indian Association for the Cultivation of Science; 
a few have been published elsewhere without demonstration ; most of 
the theorems, however, are here given for the first time. The paper 
now printed contains the first thirty-two sections of the memoir, which, 
when completed, will, in addition to the sections now printed, contain 
theorems on’ Elliptic Coordinates, Elliptic Inversion, and other ana- 
logous subjects. The first section is introductory, and contains a 
statement of the object of the memoir, and a very brief outline of the 
principal topics discussed. The second section is devoted to a con- 
sideration of the notions which lie at the basis of analytical geometry ; 
- the relation between analysis and geometry is pointed ont, as well as 
two fundamental ideas which made possible the existence of analytical 
geometry ; the terms Translation-transformation, Rotation-transforma- 
tion and Compound-transformation, which are freely used later on, are 
here explained for the first time. Sections three to five are devoted 
to the right line. In the third section is obtained the Cartesian equa- 
tion of the line at infinity, which is used in the theory of asymptotes 
given in the twelfth section. The fourth section contains a new proof 
of the condition that the general equation of the second degree may 
represent a pair of right lines; this method has the additional advan- 
tage of furnishing at once the coordinates of the point of intersection 
of the two lines given by the general equation; the term Point-fune- 
tion is here first used and defined. The fifth section contains an inves- 


tigation of the area of the triangle formed by any line with a pair of . 


lines given by the general equation of the second degree; the length 
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of the intercepted portion of the line, as well as the product of the 
two sides, is easily found; as an application of the formule in this 
section, which are all very compactly expressed in the determinant 
notation, the area of the parallelogram formed by two lines given by 
the general equation and two others drawn parallel to them through 
the origin, is found. In the two following sections, some properties 
of the circle are discussed ; the sixth section shews that the constant 
term in the equation of a circle represents the square of the tangent 
drawn from:the origin to the circle, whence flow some interesting 
properties ; the seventh section treats of the chords and tangents of 
circles and conics; the geometric meaning of Professor Burnside’s 
equation is pointed out, and the equation of the tangents, drawn from 
any point to a conic, is obtained by a process of transformation. The 
next eight sections contain a systematic discussion of the general 
equation of the second degree, supplementary to what is given in 
ordinary text-books. The eighth section contains some preliminary 
remarks ; the ninth section treats of the transformation of the general 
equation, and introduces the subject of the classification of conics, 
which is completed in the eleventh section; the term Asymptotic Con- 
stant is here introduced and explained. The tenth section gives an 
elaborate discussion of the invariants and covariants of a single conic; 
the terms Translation-invariant, Rotation-invariant, and General-in- 
variant are here introduced and explained; some extensions of Dr, 
Boole’s Theorems are given, and the results finally arrived at, are 
classified and tabulated. In the eleventh section, the lengths of the axes 
and the area of the conic given by the general equation, are obtained 
with ease. The twelfth section contains « very satisfactory improve- 
ment on the ordinary method of obtaining the equation of the asymp- 
totes of a conic; a modification of this method, as well as some 
applications, are added. The thirteenth section gives two methods of 
determining the well-known equation for the eccentricity, and a third 
method, given later on, is here mentioned. The fourteenth section 
determines the position and magnitude of the director-circle, both in 
rectangular and oblique coordinates ; and, in the case of the equilateral 
hyperbola, it is proved to degenerate into the centre of the curve. In 
the fifteenth section, two methods are given for transforming the 
general equation, when the asymptotes are taken as lines of reference; 
the new equation thus obtained is then geometrically interpreted. Sec- 
tions sixteen to twenty deal with Laplace’s Linear Equation toa Conic; 
the sixteenth section treats of the genesis of the equation; the seven- 
teenth section furnishes the meaning of the constants involved; the 
eighteenth section shews the intimate connection which subsists be- 
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tween Laplace’s Equation and the Theory of Elliptic Motion; the 
nineteenth section throws still farther light on the matter by a geometric 
interpretation arid a reference to Gauss’s Characteristic Equation; the 
twentieth section shews how the equation for the eccentricity may be 
obtained from Laplace's Equation. The twenty-first section primarily 
deals with the area of the triangle formed by two tangents drawn. from 
any point to a conic and the line joining their points of contact; the 
length of the chord of contact is also found; numerous interesting 
applications of the formule are added; thus, the area of the quadri- 
lateral formed by two tangents and the two central radii-vectores to 
’ the points of contact, is calculated; and, finally the very interesting 
theorem is established that any point is outside a conic, on the curve, 
or inside it, according as the point-function is positive, zero or negative, 
The next two sections treat of the inclinations of tangents to conics ; 
the twenty-second section gives a very general theorem connecting tho 
inclinations of any two tangents to a conic and of the chord of contact, 
to any line, while the twenty-third section gives some geometrical 
applications, which clearly bring out the correlation between some 
properties of the circle and the ellipse. The twenty-fourth section 
furnishes a method of generating similar conics; the case of the 
equilateral hyperbola is shewn to be a limiting case, in a very peculiar aud 
special sense. In the twenty-fifth section, it is proved, as an illustra- 
tion of the general theory of envelopes, that the envelopes of the sides 
of an equilateral triangle inscribed in any given triangle, are three 
parabolas, which are connected by some very neat geometrical relations. 
The twenty-sixth section deals with the reciprocals of central conics, 
and, it is shewn that the second focal pedal of a conic is the inverse 
of aconic. The twenty-seventh section treats of the reciprocal polars 
of evolutes of a family of curves which include conics as a very 
particular case ; the formule are finally extended to the case of any 
_ ourve, and, it is shewn that if the coordinates of a point on the primitive 
curve can be expressed by means of a single variable parameter, the 
coordinates of the corresponding point on the reciprocal polar of the 
evolute may be similarly expressed; the analytical theorems obtained 
in this section are of very great generality, and some of them, of 
beautiful symmetry. The twenty-eighth section gives various mis- 
cellaneous properties of the ellipse, while the twenty-ninth section is 
concerned with two theorems on plane confocals, - The next two sections 
deal with the parabola ; the thirtieth section solves a purely dynamical 
problem, which is applied in the thirty-first section to obtain some 


beautiful properties of the parabola, relating to the sum of the squares .- 


of the. reciprocals of the radii-vectores of the pedals of that curve. 
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The thirty-second section discusses the locus of the middle point of 
the polar-chord of conic with respect to points situated on any curve ; 
and, at the end of this section, the method of Elliptic Inversion is 
mentioned. This completes the analysis of the memoir, so far as it is 
at present ready for publication. 

The paper will be published in full in Part II of the Journal 
for 1887, 
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PiBRary. 
The following additions have been made to the Library since the 
Meeting held in August last. 





J RANSACTIONS, PROCEEDINGS AND JOURNALS, 


presented by the respective Societies and Editors. 
Amsterdam. Der Koninklijke Akademie van Wetenschappen,—Jaar- 


bock, 1885. 
—; Verslagen en Mededeelingen, Afd 


EEE. Derde Reeks, Deel ITI. 
—_—. ———. Afd Natuurkunde, Derke 





Reeks, ‘Deel IL 
Revue Coloniale Internationale,~Tome Vv, Nos, Bit 


Aotit—Oct, 1887. - 
Baltimore. American Chemical Jonrnal,—Vol. IX, Nos. 8 and 4, June 


and August, 1887. 
American Journal of Philology,—Vol. VIII, No. 2, July, 





7) 


1887. ; 
Johns Hopkins University,—Cironlars, Vol. VI, No. 58, 





July 1887. 
——. Studies from the Biological Laboratory, 


Vol. IV, Nos. 1 and 2. 
Batavia. Bataviaasch Genootschap van Kunsten en Wetenschappen, 


Notulen, Deel XXV, Aflevering 2. 
—. Tijdschrift, Dal XXXII, Aflevering 1. 
Berliner Entomologische Zeitschrift, Band XX XT, Heft 1. 
. Der Kéniglichen Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin,— 
Abhandlungen, 1886. 


1886. 














. Sitaungsberichte, 40—53, 1886, and Inhalt, 
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Bombay. Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society,—Journal, Vol, 
XVIUI, No. 45. 

Bombay Natural History Society,—Journal, Vol. II, No. 3. 

. The Indian Antiquary,—Vol. XVI, Parts 199—201, August— 

October, 1887. 

Brussels. Musée Royal D’Histoire Naturelle de Belgique,—Annales, 
Vol. XIII, et Plates, Cinquiéme partie. 

. La Société Entomologique de Belgique,—Annales, Tome XXX, 














Tome XXI. 





———. Procts-Verbaux des Séances, Tome XVI. 

Buenos Aires. La Academia Nacional de Ciencias en Cordoba,— 
Boletin, Tomo IX, Entregas 1—3. 

Calcutta. Geological Survey of India (Paleontologia Indica), Memoirs, 
ser. X, Vol. IV, Part 3. 

——._ Records, Vol. XX, Part 3. 

The Indian Engineer,—Vol. II, Nos. 10—13; Vol. IV, 

Nos. 1—3. 

Indian Engineering,—Vol. II, Nos. 6—18. 

Indian Meteorological Memoirs,—Vol. IV, Parts 2 and 3. 

. Meteorological Observations recorded at six stations in India 
corrected and reduced, April and May, 1887. 

Chicago, Il. The American Antiquarian and Oriental Journal,—Vol. 
IX, No. 4, July, 1887, 

Copenhagen. K Nordiske Oldskrift-Selskab,—Aarboger, II Rekke, 
TI Bind, Heft 2 und 3. 

Dublin. Royal Irish Academy,—Ounningham Memoirs, Nos. 2—4. 

————. Proceedings (Polite Literature and Antiquities), 

ser. Ul, Vol. IV, No. 7. 

——. (Science) ser. II, Vol. IV, No. 5. 

4 —. Transactions (Polite Literature and Antiquities), 

~ Vol. XXVII, Nos. 6—8, 

/ —————. ——., (Science), Vol. XXVIII, Nos, 
21—25, 

Edinburgh. The Scottish Geographical Society,—Magazine, Vol. III, 
Nos. 6—8, June—Angust, 1887. 























—_—_. 
—_— 








Florence. Ia Societé Africana d’ Italia,—Ballettino, Vol. III, Fascicolo ‘3 


5°. e 6°. 





La Societ& Italiana di Autropologia, Etnologia e Psicologia 
* Comparata,—Archivio per L’ Antropologia e la Etnologia, Vol. yao 
fascicolo 1°, e 2°, 

Frankfurt a.m. Die Hetickiubsrgisshe naturforschende Goselischatt in 
Frankfurt am Main,—Bericht, 1837, 


La Société Royale Malacologique de Belgique,—Annales, | 
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Giessen. Der Oberhessischen Gesellschaft fiir Natur und Heilkunde,— 
Bericht, No. 25, 1887. 

The Hague. Koninklijk Instituut voor de Taal-, Land-en Volkenkunde 
van Nederlandsch Indié,—Bijdragen tot de Taal Land-en Volken- 
kunde van Nederlandsch—Indié, Deel IL (5* Volgr), Aflevering 3. 

Havre. Société de Geographic Commerciale du Hayre,—Bulletin, Mai— 
Juin, 1887. 

Itchaca. Cornell University,—Library Bulletin, Vol. Il, No. 5, July, 
1887. 

Leipzig. Der Deutschen Morgenlindischen Gesellschaft,—Zeitschrift, 
Band XLI, Heft 2. . 

Liverpool. Literary and Philosophical Society of Liverpool,—Proceed- 
ings, Vols. XXXIX and XL. 

London. The Academy,—Nos. 793—805. 

. Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland,— 

Journal, Vol. XVI, No. 4; Vol. XVII, No. 1. 

. The Athenwum,—Nos. 3116—3128. 

. Geological Society,— rly Journal, Vol. XLIII, No. 171, 

August, 1887. 

Institution of Civil Engineers,—Minutes of Proceedings, 

Vols. LXXXVIII, and LXXXTX. 

Linnean Society,—Journal (Botany), Vol. XXII, Nos. 145— 

149; Vol. XXII, No. 151, and Vol. XXIV, No. 158. 

2 : . (Zoology), Vol. XTX, Nos. 114 and 115, 

Vol. XX, Nos. 116 and 117; and Vol. XXI, Nos. 126—129. 

. Proceedings, Sessions 1883-84 and 1886-87. 

——. Transactions (Botany), 2nd ser. Vol. II, Parts 



































9—14., 
——. ——. (Zoology), 2nd ser. Vol. IV, Parts 1 





and 2. 
List of Fellows, January, 1887. 

Nature,—Vol. XXXVI, Nos. 924—936. 

. Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland,—Journal 
new series, Vol. XIX, Parts 2 and 3, April and July, 1887. 

. Royal Astronomical Society,—Monthly Notices, Vol. XLVITI, 
Nos. 4 and 5, February and March, 1887; Nos. 7 and 8, May and June, 
1887. 




















. Royal Geographical Society,—Proceedings, Vol. LX, No. 4, 
April, 1887 ; Nos. 6—8, June—August, 1887. 

———. Royal Microscopical Society,—Journal, Parts 3 and 4, June 
and August, 1887. 

Royal Society—Philosophical Transactions, Vol. CLXXVII, 

Parts 1 and 2, 
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London. Royal Society—Proceedings, Vol. XLII, Nos. 251—255. 

List of Fellows, 30th November, 1886. 

Royal Statistical Society,—Journal,—Vol, L, Parts 1 and 2 

March and June, 1887. 

Society of Telegraph Engineers and Electricians,—Journal, 

Vol. XVI, No. 67. 

Zoological Society of London,—Proceedings, Part 1, 1887. 

Madras. The Madras Journal of Literature and Science,—Sesgsion 
1886-87. 

Melborne. Royal Society of Victoria,—Transactions and Proceedings, 
Vols, XXII and XXIII. 

Mexico. La Sociedad Cientifica “ Antonio Alzate,” Memorias, Tome I, 
Nos. 1 et 2. 

New Haven. American Oriental Society,—Proceedings, May, 1887. 

Paris. Journal Asiatique,—Tome IX (VIII® série), No, 3, Avril—Mai 
—Juin, 1887. 

——. Ia Société d’ Anthropologie de Paris,—Bulletins, Tome IX 
(IU série), Fascicule 4°; Tome X (III* série), Fascioule 2°. 

——. La Société de Géographie,—Bulletin, Vol. VIII, (7° série) 
1¢ Trimestre. 




















. Compte Rendu des Séances, No. 12, 1887, 

—, La Société Zoologique de France,—Bulletin, Vol. XII* Parties 
[re—4e, 

Pisa. La Societé Toscana di Scienze Naturali,—Atti (Processi Verbali), 
Vol. 5. 

Prague. Der K. K. Sternwarte zu Prag, Magnetische und Meteoro- 
logische Beobachtungen, 1886. 

Rome. La Societi Degli Spettroscopisti Italiani,—Memorie, Vol. 
XVI, Dispensa 4* —6* , Aprile—Guigno, 1887. 

Roorkee. The Indian Forester,—Vol. XIII, Nos. 8 and 9, August and 
September, 1887. 

San Francisco. Kosmos,—Vol. I, No. 2, March, 1887, 

Schaffhausen. La Société Entomologique Suisse,—Bulletin, Tome 
VII, Nos. 7 et 9. 

Shanghai. . China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society,—Journal, Vol. 
XXI, (new series), Nos. 5 and 6. 

Simla. United Service Institution of oe ey Vol. XV, 
No. 68. 





—————._ List of Life Members and Annual Subsoribers, 
corrected up to 15th April, 1887. 
Proceedings on the 4th July, 1887. 


—— 
. 





St. Petersburg. L’ Académie Impériale des Sciences de St. s Plebes 


—Bulletin, Tome XXXI, Nos. 3 et 4, 
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St, Petersburg. Mémoires, Tome XXXIV (VII* série), 
Nos. 7—11. 








. Comite Géologique,—Bibliothéque Geologique de la 
Russie, No. 2, 1886. 
—————_—. ——. Bulletins, Tome VI, Nos. 6 et 7. 
——. Mémoires, Vol. IV, No. 2. 
. La Société Impériale Russe de Géographie,—Journal, 
Tome XXIII, Nos. 2 et 3. 
Turin. La Osservatorio della Pregia Université di Torino,—Bollettino, 
Anno XXI. ; 
——. LaR Accademia delle Scienze di Torino,—Atti, Vol. XXII, 
Disp. 144 et 15*. 
Valparaiso. Des dentschen Wissenschaftlichen Vereins zu Santiago,— 
Verhandlungen, 4 Heft. 
Vienna. Der Anthropologischen Gesellschaft in Wien,—Mittheilungen, 
Band XVI, Heft 3 und 4. 
Der K. K. Geologischen Reichsanstalt,—Abhandlungen, 
Band XII, No, 4. : 
—. Jahrbuch, Band XXXVI, Heft 4. 
Verhandlungen, Nos. 183—17, 1886; No. 1, 














1887, 

Der K. K. Zoologisch-botanischen Gesellschaft in Wien,— 
Verhandlungen, Band XXXYVII, Quartal 2 und 3. 

Yokohama. Der Deutschen Gesellschaft fiir Natur-und Vélkerkunde 
Ostasiens in Tokio,—Mittheilungen, Band IV, 36 ** Heft. 

Zagreb. Hrvatskoga Arkeologickoga Druztva,—Viestnik, Godina IX, 
Br. 2—3. , 

—————.._ Iazvjesce za Godinu, 1886. 








Rooxs AND PAMPHLETS, 


presented by the Authors, Translators §c. 

AxspooL Lurger, Nawas. A short account of my humble efforts to pro- 
mote education, specially among the Mahomedans. Fep. Caleutta, 
1885. 

A short account of the origin and progress of 
the Mahomedan Library Society of Calentta, Fep. Calcutta, 1885. 

Doss, Brosenpro Laty. Asiatic Researches (Popular Edition), Vol. Il, - 
Nos. 11—14, 8vo. Calcutta, 1887. 

Narsincrow, A. V. Results of Meteorological Observations, 1886. 
(G. V. Juggarow Observatory, Daba Gardens, Vizagapatam) 8yo. 


Calcutta, 1887. 
Mourpocu, J. Caste: its supposed origin; its history ; its effects ; the 
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duty of Government, Hindus, and Christians with respect to it: and 
its prospects, 8vo. Madras, 1887. 

Roy, Protap Onanpra. The Mahabharata, Parts XXXII and XXXIV. 
8vo. Calcutta, 1887. 

Senart, E. Les Inscriptions de Piyadasi, tome II. 8vo. Paris, 1886. 

Srem, M. Auret. Zoroastrian deities on Indo-scythian coins. Ato, 
London, 1887. 

Trypxer & Co. Alberuni’s India. By Dr. Edward Sachau. Ato. 
London, 1887. 


MuscELLaNgeous PRESENTATIONS, 


Annual Report on the Government Agri-Horticultural Gardens, Lahore, 
for the year ending 3lst March, 1887. Fep. Lahore, 1887, 
Acri-Horticorturan Garpens, Lanoreg. 
Catalogue of Bengali printed books in the Library of the British 
Museum. By J. F. Blumhardt. 4to. London, 1886. 
British Musrum, Lonpow. 
A Short account of the Kuki-Lushai Tribes on the North-East Frontier 
with an ontline Grammar of the Rangkhol-Lushai language and a 
comparison of Lushai with other dialects by C. A. Soppitt. 8vo. 
Shillong, 1887. 
Onter Commissioner, Assan. 
Report on Education in the Central Provinces for the year 1886-87. 
Fep. Nagpur, 1887. 
Report on the Excise Revenue in the Central Provinces for the year 
1886-87. Fep. Nagpur, 1887. 
Report on the Nagpur Experimental Farm in the Central Provinces for 
the year 1886-87. Fop. Nagpur, 1887. 
Report on the Railway-borne traffic of the Central Provinces for the 
year 1886-87. Fop. Nagpur, 1887. 
Report on the Vaccine operations in the Central Provinces for the year 
1886-87. Fep. Nagpur, 1887. 
Returns of Railway borne Traffic of the Central Provinces for the year 
ending 30th June, 1887, Fep. Nagpur, 1887. 
Onter Commissiongr, Oznrran Provrixoss. 
A Manual of the Geology of India, Part IV. Mineralogy. By F. RB. 
Mallet. 4to, Calentta, 1887. 
GzroLocican Survey or Inpra, Cancvrra, 
The Administration of the Lower Provinces of Bengal from 1882-83 to 
186-87, being a supplement to the Annual General Administration 
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Report for 1885-86, compiled by G. A. Grierson, ©. 8. Fop. Calontte, 
1887. 


Administration Report of the Meteorological Reporter to the Govern- 
ment of Bengal for the year 1886-87. Fep. Calcutta, 1887. 


* Annual Report on Emigration from the Port of Calcutta to British and 


Foreign Colonies for the year 1886. By J. G. G. Grant, Esq., M. D. 
Fep. Calentta, 1887. 

Annual Report on the Insane Asylums in Bengal for the year 1886. By 
A. J. Cowie, Esq., M.D. Fep. Calcutta, 1887. 

Report on the Legal Affairs of the Bengal Government for the year 
1886-87. Fep. Calcutta 1887. 

Returns of the Rail-borne Trade of Bengal during the quarter ending 
the 30th June, 1887. Fep. Calcutta, 1887. 

GoverNueNT OF Brnaat. 

Account of the Receipts and Disbursements of the Home Treasury of 
the Government of India, from lst April 1885 to 3lst March 1886. 
Fep. London, 1887. 

Appendix to the First Report from the Select Committee on Army and 
Navy Estimates. Fop. London, 1887, 

Copy of Indian Financial Statement for 1887-88. Fep. London, 
1887. 

Copy of Resolutions of the Government of India relating to the India 
Public Service Commission, dated the 4th day of October 1886, the 
4th day of November 1886, and the 8th day of March 1887. Fop. 
London, 1887. 

Despatch from Her Majesty’s Minister at Peking, forwarding a Report 
by Mr. H. EB. Fulford, Student Interpreter in the China Oonsular 
Service, of a Journey in Manchuria. Fep. London, 1887. 

Estimate of Revenue and Expenditure of the Government of India for 
the year 1886-87, compared with the results of 1885-86. Fep. London, 
1887. 

First Report of the Royal Commission appointed to inquire into the 
recent changes in the relative values of the Precious Metals; with 
minutes of evidence and Appendices. Fep. London 1887. 

Indian Antiquary,—Vol. XVI, Parts 200 and 201, September and Oc- 
tober, 1887. 4to. Bombay, 1887. 

Proceedings of the Colonial Conference Vol. I. Fep. London, 1887. 

—_———— Vol. II. (Appendix), ep. 





London, 1887. 
Report of the Royal Commission for the Colonial and Indian Exhibition, 
London, 1886. 8vo, London, 1887, 
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Report from the Select Committee on Army and Navy Estimates ; to- 
gether with the Proceedings of the Committee and Minutes of Eyi- 
dence (First). Fep. London, 1887. 

(Second). Fep. London, 1887. 

ee (Third). Fep. London, 1887, 

Returns of all Loans raised in India, chargeable on the Revenues of 
India, outstanding at the commencement of the Half-year ended on 
the 3lst March 1887. Fep. London, 1887. 

Government or Inpra, Homu Deparrmeyr, 

Charts of the Bay of Bengal and adjacent sea north of the Equator, 
shewing the specific Gravity, Temperature and Ourrents of the sea 














surface, by the Meteorological Department of the Government of © — 


India. Rl. Calcutta, 1887. 

International Meteorological Observations, April—June, 1886. to, 
Washington, 1887. 

Monthly Weather Review, April—June, 1887. 4to. Washington, 
1887. 

GoversMent oF Inp14, Meteor Rerorren. 

Administration Report of the Government Central Museum, Madras, for 
the year 1886-87. Fop. Madras, 1887. 

Government or Mapas. 

A Stpplecnoat to the Fatehpur Gazetteer by F. S. Growse, 0.8., 0. I. EB. 
8yo. Allahabad, 1887. 

Report on the progress and condition of the Government Botanical 
Gardens at Saharaupur and Mussoorie for the year ending 3lst 
March, 1887. Fep. Allababad, 1887. 

Government or N.-W. Provinces anp Ovps. 

Monograph on silk industry in the Panjab. 1885-86. Fep. Lahore, 
1887. 

Report on the Administration of Civil Justice in the Punjab and its 
Dependencies during the year 1886, Fop. Lahore 1887. 

Report on the Sanitary Administration of the Punjab for the year 1886. 
Fep. Lahore, 1887. 

Report on Vaccination in the Punjab for the year 1886. op. Lahore, 
1887. 

Selections from the records of the Government of the Punjab and its 
dependencies. New Series No. XXIII. Papers relating to the 
Gakhar Tribe. Fep, Lahore, 1887. : bar 

Goverxment or Ponsan. 

Synopsis of the results of the operations of the Great Trigonometrical. - 
Sarvey of India Vol. VII, A. Descriptions and Co-ordinates of the 
principal and secondary stations and other fixed points of the 
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Jodhpore Meridional Series and the Eastern Sind Meridional series 
of the North-West Quadrilateral. 4to. Dehra Dun, 1887. 
Great Triconomerrican Survey or Inpra. 
Report on the Horticultural Gardens, Lucknow, for the year ending 
31st March, 1887. Fep, Allahabad, 1887. 
Hortitcuttora, Garpens, Lucxnow. 


Third report of the Jeypore Economic and Industrial Museum. Fp. 
Caleutta, 1887. 


Jeypore Economic ann InpusTriaL Museum. 

A Catalogue of the Moths of India. Part I. Sphinges. Compiled by 
B. O, Cotes and Colonel C, Swinhoe, F. L. S., F. Z.S. 8vo. Caloutta, 
1887, 

Inpian Museum, Carcurra. 

Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Political Science. 
Fifth series, VIII. Notes on the Literature of Charities. By Herbert 
B. Adams. &8vo. Baltimore, 1887. 

Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Political Science. 
Fifth series, IX. The Predictions of Hamilton and De Tocqueville. 
By James Bryce. M. P. 8vo. Baltimore, 1887. 

Jouns Horxins University, Bartmore. 

Administration Report of the Marine Survey of India for 1886-87. 
Fep. Bombay, 1887. 

Hydrographic Notice No. 2, 1887. Burma. Coast of Tenasserim, 
Mergui Archipelago. 8yo. Bombay, 1887. 

—————._ No. 3, 1887. India. Coast of Malabar. 8yo. Bombay, 
1887. 

No. 4, 1887. Barma. Approaches to Ye, 8vo. Bom- 
bay, 1887. 
Marme Survey or Inpu, Poona. 

Atlas de la description Physique République Argentine contenant des 
vues pittoresques et des figures d’Histoire naturelle, composées par le 
Dr. H. Burmeister. Deuxiéme section, Mammiféres, Troisiéme 
Livraison. Rl. Buenos Aires, 1886. 

Supplemente zu den Obrenrobben. Rl. Ato. 

Musro Nacionan pz Bugyos Aires. 

Report on the Administration of the Provincial Museum, Lucknow, 
during the year 1886-87. Fep. 

Provixcra Museum, Luckyow. 

Alberuni’s India. By Dr. Edward Sachan. 4to. London, 1887. 

Srorerary or Srare iy Covnor or Inpra. 

Giornale della Societé Asiatica Italiana. Volume Primo, 8vo. Firenze, 
1887. 

Socrerk Asratica Iraniana, Rome. 
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General Report on the operations of the Survey of India Department 
during 1885-86. Fep. Calcutta, 1886. 
Survey or Ixpra Department. 
Sketch of the history of Yale University, by Franklin Bowditch Dexter, 
M.A. 8vo. New York, 1887. 
Yace Untversrry Lisrary, New Haven, 


PERIODICALS Py RCHASED, 


Allahabad. Indian Notes and Queries,—Vol., IV, Nos. 46—48, July— 
September, 1887, 

Berlin. Deutsche -Litteraturzeitang—VIII Jahrgang, Nrn 11—16, 
22--34, 

Journal fiir die reine und angewandte Mathematik,—Band C, 

Heft 4; Band OI, Heft 3 and 4. 

Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie,—XIX Jahrgang, Heft 3 and 4. 

Caloutta, Asiatic Researches (Popular edition,) Vol. II, Nos. 11—14, 

Calcutta Review, Vol. LXXXYV, No. 170, October, 1887, 

Indian Medical Gazette, Vol. XXII, Nos. 7—9, July—Sep. 

~beniber, 1887. 

Cassel. Botanisches Oentralblatt,—Band XXIX, Heft 12 und 13; 
Band XXX, Heft 1—3, 9-13; Band XXXI, Heft 1, 3—8. 

Geneva. Archives des sciences Physiques et Naturelles,—Tome XVIII, 
Nos. 7—9. 

Giessen. Jahresbericht iiber die Fortschritte der Chemie und ver- 
wandter Theile anderer Wissenschaften,—Heft 3, 1885. mS 

Gottingen. Der Kénigl. Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften,—Gelehtie 
Fixer Nrn 4—6, 10—14, 1887. 

———. Nachrichten, Nrn 1 and 2, 7—10, 1887. 

Leeds. The Joarnal of Conchology,—Vol. V, No. 7, July 1887. 

Leipzig. Annalen der Physik und Chemie,—Band XXXI, Heft 5; 
Band XXXII, Heft 1. 

. Beiblatter, Band XI, Stiick 7—9. 

——. Hesperos, Vol. VI, Nos. 139—141, 145 and 146. 

——. Literarisches Centralblatt,—Nrn 11—16, 22—384, 1887. 

London. The Aunals and Magazine of Natural History,—Vol. XIX, 
5th series), No. 112, April, 1887; Vol. XX, (5th saat ia Nos. 
115—117, July—September, 1887. 

‘The Chemical News,—Vol. LVI, Nos. 1442—1454 and Index 

to Vol. LV. 

+ The Entomologist,—Vol. XX, Nos. 287, 289—292. 
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The Entomologist’s Monthly Magazine,—Vol. XXIII No 
275, April, 1887; Vol. XXIV, Nos. 277—280, June—September, 
1887, 








The Ibis,—Vol. V (5th series), Nos. 18 and 19, April and 
July, 1887. 

- The Journal of Botany,—Vol.XXV, No. 292, April 1887; 
Vol. XXV, Nos. 294—297, June—September, 1887. 
The London, Edinburgh, and Dublin Philosophical Maga- 
zine, Vol. XXIII (5th series), No. 143, April, 1887; Vol. XX1V 
(5th series), Nos. 146—148, July—September, 1887. 

- The Messenger of Mathematics, Vol. XVI, No. 12, April, 
1887; Vol. XVII, Nos. 2 and 3, June and July, 1887. 
Mind,—Vol. XII, No. 48, October, 1887. 
The Nineteenth Century,—Vol. XXII, Nos. 126—128, 
August—October, 1887. 
The Numismatic Chronicle,—Vol. VII (8rd series), Nos. 25, 




















and 26. 





. The Quarterly Journal of Microscopical Science,— Vol. 
XXVII, No. 108, March, 1887; Vol. XXVIII, No. 109, August, 
1887. 





. The Quarterly Journal of pure and applied Mathematics,— 

Vol. XXII, No. 87, June, 1887. 

Society of Arts,—Journal, Vol. XXXV, Nos. 1808—1820. 

New Haven, Conn. The American Journal of Science, Vol. XXXIII 
(8rd series), Nos. 195 and 196, March and April, 1887; Nos. 198— 
200, June—August, 1887. : 

Paris. L’ Académie des Sciences,—Comptes Rendus des Séances, 
Tome CIV, Nos. 10—15, 20—26; Tome CV, Nos. 1—7 et Tables. 
Tome CITT. 

Annals de Chimie et de Physique,—Tome XI (6™* série) 
Mars, Mai—Aofit, 1887. 

——. Journal des Savants,—Mars, Mai—Juillet, 1887. 

——. Revue Critique —Tome XXIII, Nos. 11—15, 20—26; Tome 
XXIV, Nos. 27—33, et Tables XXIII. 

——. Revue Scientifique, Tome XX XIX, Nos, 11—15, 21—26; Tome 
XO, Nos. 1—8. ; 

——. Revne de Lingnistique et de Philologie comparée,—Tome XX 
Fascicule 3. 

Philadelphia. Manual of Conchology,—Vol. IX, Parts 33 and 34; Vol. 
TII (2nd series), Parts 9 and 10. 

Vienna, Vienna Oriental Journal,—Vol. I, No. 3. 
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Pooks PURCHASED, 


*Favsnott, V. The Jitaka, together with its commentary, being tales of 
the Anterior births of Gotama Buddha. Vol. IV. 8yo. London, 
1887. 

Jacost, Hermann. Ausgewihlte Erzihlungen in Mihardshtr4. Zur 
einfiihrang in das studium des Prikyit. Grammatik. Text. Woarter. 
buch, 8vo. Leipzig, 1886. 

. The Kulpasiitra of Bhadrabéku, with an Introduction, Notes 

and a Prikrit Samskyit Glossary. 8vo. Leipzig, 1879. 

Krinosney, Joun Stenting. The Standard Natural History. Vol. I, 
Lower Invertebrates. 4to. Boston 1885. 

. Vol. II, Crustacea and Insects. Ato, Boston, 

















1884, 
—, ————-—. Vol. III, Lower Invertebrates. 4to. Boston, 
1885. 
——. ———. Vol. IV, Birds. 4to. Boston, 1885. 
—_—-——.. Vol. V, Mammals. 4ito. Boston, 1884, 
: Vol. VI, The Natural History of Man. 4to. 
Boston, 1885. 


Mozoompar, P.O. The Life and Teachings of Keshub Chunder Sen. 
8¥5. ‘Calcutta, 1887. 

Report on the Scientific Results of the exploring voyage of H. M.S. 
Challenger, Zoology—Vols. XIX—XX. Ato. London, 1887, 

Sowrrey, G. B. F. Z.8. Thesaurus Conchyliorum, or figures and 
descriptions of recent shells: Part XLIV containing supplements to 
the monographs of Conus and Voluta. 8to. London, 1887, 


Plate IV. is notready, but will probably be issued with th 
a ce ‘ y wi e February 





PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL, 


For Pecemser, 1887. 





The monthly General Meeting of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
was held on Wednesday the 7th December 1887, at 9 p. m. 
E. T. Arxinsox, Esq., C. 8., President, in the Chair, 


The following members were present : 

Babu Gaurdds Baisik, H. Beveridge, Esq., Babu Saratchandra Dis, 
C. 1. E., E. Gay, Esq., Dr. Hoernle, A. Hogg, Esq., E. J. Jones, Esq,, 
Dr. W. King, Rev. Fr. E. Lafont, S. J., C. I. B., C. S. Middlemiss, Esq., 
Babu Asutosh Mukhopidhydy, L. de Nicéville, Esq., Moung Hla Oung, 
Esq., H. M. Percival, Esq., T. A. Pope, Esq., Pandit Haraprasid Sastri, 
Maulavi Gholim Sarwar, D. Waldie, Esq. 


The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. * 


Righty-nine. presentations were announced, as detailed in the 
' appended Library List. 


The following gentlemen have expressed a wish to withdraw from 
the Society : 
J. R. Napier, Esq. 
* Lt.-Col. W. EH. Gowan. 


The Szoretany reported the death of the following Member of the 
Society: 

Babu R&khdl Dés Haldar. a 

The Presment announced that the Council had sanctioned the 
following works for publication in the Bibliotheca Indica : 

1. The commentary on the Nydéyavindu, by Dharmostardchirya, to 
be edited by Professor Peterson, of Bombay. 

It is in contemplation to print the Tibetan text of the work pari 
passu with the Sanskrit, and Professor Peterson has been asked how 
the arrangement can be best carried out. “tak 
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2. The translation of the Ain-i-Akbari, by Lt.-Col. Jarrett, from 
where it was left off by the late Mr. Blochmann. 

8. The Ridz-ns-Saldtin, or the Garden.of Kings, Persian text and 
» English translation. By Maulvi Abdul Haq Abid, Professor of Arabic 
and Persian in the Calcutta Madrasah College. 

4, The Brihaddharmapurdna, one of the principal Upapurinas, to 
be edited by Pandit Hara Prasid Sistri. 

5. The Bodhisntvivadina Kalpalatd, by Kshemendra, to be edited 
by Babu Sarat Chandra Dis. 

With regard to the Bodhisattvivadina Kalpalaté, Pandit Hara 
Prasid Sdstri remarked as follows :— 

The three copies of the Bodhisattvévadina Kalpalaté which we 
have in Cambridge and in Calcutta are incomplete. They contain, so to 
say, only the second volume of the work, #. e., from 50 to 108th_Pallava. 

At the end of the colophon, in Add. 913, Cambridge Library, the 
scribe declares that the first half of the work is lost and could not be 
found anywhere.* 

In noticing an old manuscript of the same work in the Asiatic 
Society’s Library Dr, Rajendralél Mitra says that “the codex under 
notice is obviously incomplete as it commences from the 5lst chapter 
or pallaya. It appears, however, from the presence of an invocatory 
verse at the beginning of the chapter and the absence of all such in- 
vocation at the beginning of subsequent chapters that the work was 
divided into two parts, of which the first included 50 chapters and the 
second 58,’’ 

From the similarity of names one might at first be inclined to 
infer that the Bodhisattvdvadina Kalpalaté is the sequel of another work 
called the Bodhisattvavaddéna, but the following facts show that those 
two works are quite distinct. 

In Add. 1306, Cambridge Library, a palm leaf manuscript copied in 
the reign of Anantamalla of Nepal in, N. S. 422, A. D. 1302, we get for 
the first time a glimpse of the existence of the first part of the work, 
The first 174 leaves of that manuscript are lost and the 175th leaf begins 
with the middle of the 41st Avaddna and continues to the end of the 
49th and then begins the second half. The entire manuscript was in 
existence in 1302 and since then the first volume has been missing. 

Further there is a metrical list appended at the end of the mannu- — 
script in the Society’s Library which gives the names and contents of the 
avaddnas of the first volume. On examination, I find that, with 
one exception, all the names mentioned in that list agree with the names 
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of the avaddnas, as given in the copy of the work brought from Tibet 
by Babi Sarat Chandra Dis. The single exception is, that the Bébi’s 
Tibetan MS. substitutes an avaddna, called Garbhakrdnti, for the avaddna 
of the metrical list which is called Shaddanta. 

Since therefore-among 50 avaddnas there is only a difference of one 
name, the identity of the Tibetan manuscript with the lost work may 
be said to be complete. To Babi Sarat Chandra Das, is due the credit 
of recovering an ancient and valuable work which was given up for 
lost in India for about six hundred years. 

In editing the second volume of the work Babi Sarat Chandra 
will have the benefit, besides the block-print and the Tibetan transla- 
tion, which he has brought from Lhasa, of the three manuscripts in the 
Libraries of Cambridge and Calcutta. But in editing the first volume 
he ‘will have to depend entirely on the excellent and very carefally 
executed block-print and the Tibetan translation. I shall of course be 
always ready to render him any assistance that lies in my power in 
editing the Sanskrit portion of this valuable work, which may be con- 
sidered as a store-house of Buddhist legends of the Mahdydna school, 
as the Mahdvastn is a store-house of those of the Mahdsanghikis. The 
work is written in easy flowing verse and in simple poetic and idiomatic 
Sanserit. It is entirely free from that verbosity and tediousness of 
narration which characterises Buddhist Sanskrit works in general, a cir- 
cumstance which may be accounted for by the fact that, as tradition 
informs us, the Kalpalaté was composed by a Brahmanic Sanskrit 
‘scholar, at the request of his Buddhist friends. B&b& Sarat Chandra’s 
edition of Kalpalaté will not only be a valuable contribution to the 
Buddhist Sanskrit Literature, but will bea great help to scholars de- 
sirous of studying the Tibetan language, because they will be able to 
learn it through the medium of Sanskrit. 

The work will be published with the Sanskrit and Tibetan texts in 
juxta-position. 

The following extract from a letter from Professor Max Miiller to 
Bébi Sarat Chandra Das on the subject of Bhotibhdva was read— . 

It seems to me that your interpretation is right—at all events, it is 
the best I know. I have taken the liberty to make a few alterations in 
your quotations from Panini’s grammar, so as to enable English readers 
to understand better what you mean. I have always had great faith in 
Tibetan translations, and I expect much from that quarter for an eluci- 
dation of Buddhist difficulties. 

Bist Sanar Onannea Dis exhibited a curious reed organ, called 
Phéng, the favourite musical instrament of the Siamese and the poople 
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of Laos: also anold Tibetan Sanskrit Dictionary, brought from Lhasa, 
arranged in alphabetical order, and written in the U-mé, or headless 
character of Tibet, 

The Ray. Fr. Laront made the following remarks on the musical 
instrument exhibited by Babi Sarat Chandra Das :— 

The Phéng is a free-reed instrument, of very sweet tone and very 
cleverly made. The fourteen pipes are most carefully tuned to a full 
natural octave in the middle key and ré, mi, fa of a treble, with the la 
and di of a lower tone. The perfect chord do, mi, sol, do, is particularly 
good, and the two-pipes tuned in sol aro in perfect unison. It is inter- 
esting to see the careful manner in which the length of each pipe is 
adjusted by deep longitudinal slits, cleverly corrected for pitch by tiny 
little bits firmly cemented. The performer has only to blow gently 
through one universal mouth-piece carrying the wind to all the pipes, 
but allowing only those to speak where the little hole made above the 
reed is covered by the fingers of the musician. It is difficult to believe 
that the instrument is the result of pure native Siamese ingenuity, I 
feel inclined to think that a European musician had a hand in it, 


The following papers were read— 

1. A general Theorem on the Differential Equations of Trajectories.— 
By ope Asvrosh Muxnordvuréy, M. A, F. R.A. S., F. RS. 3, 

, (Abstract.) 

In a paper on “ The Differential Equation of a Trajectory,” which 
has been published in Part II of the Journal for 1887, and an abstract . 
of which has already been given in the present volume,* the author 
pointed out that Mainardi’s complicated solution of the problem of 
determining the oblique trajectory of a system of confocal ellipses, 
is equivalent to a pair of remarkably simple equations, which admit of 
an interesting geometrical interpretation. On re-examining the whole 
question to see if the very artificial process of Mainardi, by no means 
less complicated than his result, could be materially simplified, the 
author has been led to a very general theorem on the differential equa- 
tions of trajectories, which is established and illustrated in the present 
paper. The paper is divided into five sections, of which the first is 
introductory. The second section contains.the enunciation and demon- 
stration of the theorem, the chief characteristic of which is the property — 
that whenever the coordinates of a point on any curve can be expressed 

* The equations on page 151 are wrongly printed ; they should have been - 

#=h cos >. cosh nm (A+) - i 
y=h sin >, sinh n (A+) 

where A*ma?—B?, go that Ais half the distance between the foci, 
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by means-of a single variable parameter, the coordinates of the corre- 
sponding point on the oblique trajectory may be similarly expressed, 
The third section gives the first example where the theorem is applied 
to the solution of Mainardi’s problem. ‘The fourth section contains the 
next six examples; the second example deals with a system of confocal 
hyperbolas; the third example considers a system of parabolas which 
have a common principal axis, and which touch each other at their 
common vertex; the fourth example treats, in two different ways, of a 
pencil of coplanar rays radiating from a point; the fifth example is 
about a system of circles which tonch each other at a given point; the 
sixth example is concerned with a system of parabolas which have a 
common focus and principal axis; the seventh example considers the 
case of a certain transcendental curve. The fifth and last section of 
the paper treats of the application of the theory of Conjugate Func- 
tions to the subject under consideration ; a new theorem is established 
which materially simplifies the calculations in many cases, of which 
three striking examples are given; the eighth example treats of the 
oblique trajectory of a tricircular sextic; the ninth example considera 
the inverses of a system of confocal ellipses, while the tenth example 
deals with a transcendental curve; the results are obtained with re- 
markable ease by the general theorem of this paper and a judicious use 
of conjugate functions ; but from an inspection of their very form, it is 
clear that to have obtained the equations of these trajectories by the 
ordinary process, would have been well-nigh impossible. Lastly, a very 
interesting method is pointed out by which we may obtain, without any 
difficulty, an infinite number of curves whose obliqne trajectories may 
be determined with ease by the theorems and methods of this paper.* 

The paper will be published in full in Part I, of the Journal for 
1887. 


2. The Kudarkhot inscription of Takhshadatta.—By Dr. A. 
Viursr, (with an ink impression). 

3. Couplets on coins of Jehangir.—By C. J. Ropagrs, Esq., Arche- 
ological Survey of the Punjab. 

4, Notes on the Aboriginal tribes called Assurs, Brijias, Brihas, 
Karias.— By W. H. P. Datver, Esq. 


* Since this paper was read, a note has been added at tho end of tho fifth 
section, containing an elaborate discussion of Mainardi's problem by means of 
Elliptic Coordinates ; it is pointed ont that Mainardi’s result is really equivalent to 
two solutions, of which only one ig relevant to the problem, while the other ia 
wholly extraneous; this remarkable fact does not seem to have been noticed hefore. 
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5. The excavated temple at Nérpur, Kangra valley—By ©. J. - 
Roperrs, Esq., (with 5 photographs and a ground plan), 
These papers will be published in full in the Journal, Part I. 





prsrary, 
The following additions have been made to the Library since the 
Meeting held in November last. 
TRANSACTIONS, PROCEEDINGS AND JOURNALS, 
presented by the respective Societies and Editors. 


Baltimore. Johns Hopkins, University,—American Chemical Journal, 
Vol. IX, No. 5, September, 1887. 

: .. American Journal of Mathematics, Vol. X, No. 

1, October, 1887. 








aioe . Circulars, Vol. VI, No. 57, August, 1887. 
Batavia: Bataviaasch Genostschap van Kunsten en Wetenschappen,— 

 “‘Notnlen, Deel, XXV, Aflevering 3. 

Bombay. The Indian Antiquary,—Vol. XVI, Part 202, November, 
1887. 

Brussels. IL’ Académie Royale des Sciences, des Lettres ct des beaux- 
arts de Belgique,—Annuaire, 1886 et 1887. . 

. Bulletins, 3™ série, Tome IX—XIII. 

. Memoires, Tome XLVI. 

. Mémoires Couronnés, Tome XXX VII—XXXIX.’ 

fe! . Mémoires Couronnés et Mémoires des Savants 
B'trangers, Tome XLVII et XLVIII. 

Buenos Aires. La Academia Nacional de Ciencias en Cordoba,—Bole- 
tin, Tome IX, Entrega 4° , Diciembre 1886. 

Calcutta. The Indian Engineer,—Vol. IV, Nos. 4 and 5. 

. Indian Engineering,—Vol. II, Nos. 19—23. 

. Indian Meteorological Memoirs,—Vol. III, Part 2. 

Chicago, Il. The American Antiquarian and Oriental Journal,—. ” 
Vol. IX, No. 5, September, 1887. 

Bdinbargh. The Scottish Geographical Magazine,—Vol. III, Nos, 9 
and 10, September and October, 1887. 

Florence. La Societd Africana d’ Italia,—Bulletino, Tome III, Fasci- 
colo 7°. : ‘ 
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Frankfart a. O, Des Naturwissenschaftlichen Vereins des Reg-Bez Frank- 
furt,—Monatliche Mittheilangen aus dem Gesammtgebiete der Natur- 
wissenschaften, 4 Jahrgang, Nr. 1—3; 5 Jahrgang, Nr. 4—6. 

——-. Societatum Litterae, os. 6—8, 1887. 

The Hague. Koninklijk Instituut tot de Taal-Land-en Volkenkunde 
van Nederlandsch-Indié,—Bijdragen, Deél IT, 5° Volgr, Aflevering 4. 

Havre. Société de Geographie Commerciale du Havre,—Bulletin, 
Juillet-AoAt, 1887, 

London. The Academy,—Nos. 806—810. 

The Atheneum,—Nos. 3129—3133. 

Institution of Civil Engineers,—Charter, Supplemental char- 

ter, Bye-Laws and List of Members, August 3rd, 1887, 

———.._ Minutes of Proceedings, Vol. XO. 
——. Brief subject Index, Vols. LIX—XC. 
Institution of Mechanical Engineers,—Proceéedings, No. 2, 
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Nature,—Vol. XXXVI, Nos. 988 and 939. 
. Royal Geographical Society,—Proceedings, Vol. IX, No. 9, 

September, 1887. 
Royal Society,—Proceedings, Vol. XLIT, No. 256. 

. Zoological Society of London,—Proceedings, Part 2, 1887, 

Mexico. La Sociedad Cientifica “ Antonio Alzate,” Memorias, Tomo I, 
No. 3. 

Moscow. La Société Imperiale des Naturalistes de Moscow,—Bulletin, 
No. 3, 1887. 

Paris. Musée Guimet,—Revyue de ]’Histoire des Religions, Tome xy. 
Nos, 2 et 3. 

—. La Société de Géographie,—Bulletin, Nos. 2 et 3, 1887. 

——, ——. Catalogue des Portraits de Voyageurs et de Géo- 
graphes dans les albums de la Société. 

Pisa. La Societ&é Toscana di Scienze Naturali,—Memorie, Tome Vm, 
Fasc 2°. 

—. s§» ———.._ Atti (Processi Verbali), 3, Luglio, 1887. 

Rome. La Societa degli Spettroscopisti Italiani,—Memorie, Vol. XVI, 
Dispensa 8* , Agoste, 1887. 

Roorkee. The Indian Forester, Vol. XIII, No. 10, October, 1887. 

Tékyé. Imperial University, Japan,—Journal of the College of Science, 
Vol. 2, Part 4. 

Trieste. La SocietA Adriatica di Scienze naturali in Trieste, —Bollet- 
tino, Tome X. 

Yokohama. Asiatic Society of Japan,—Transactions, Vol. XV, Part 2. 

Der Deutschen Gesellschaft fiir Natur-und Vélkerkunde 
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Ostasiens in Tokio,—Mittheilungen, Heft 1—3, 1873; Heft 4~6, 
1874 und Heft 7 und 8, 1875. 
Zagreb. Hrvatskoga Arkeologickoga Druztva,—Viestnik, Godina IX, 
Br. 4, 
Pooks AND PAMPHLETS 


presented by the Authors, Translators, Sc. 


Corm, Srewarr. China in America: a study in the Social Life of the 
Chinese in tho Hastern Cities of the United States (American As. 
sociation for the Advancement of Science, Section of Anthropology, 
at the thirty-sixth Meeting, New York, 1887). 8vo, Philadelphia, 
1887. 

Darmesteter, James. Afghan Life in Afghan Songs (Contemporary 
Review, October 1887). Svo. London, 1887. 

Roy, Prorke Cuanpra. The Mahébhirata of Krishna—Dvaipdéyana 
Vyasa, translated into English prose, Part XXXV (Section X-XXXIYV. 
Bhishma Parva). 8vo. Calcutta, 1887, 


MisceELLANEous PRESENTATIONS. 


Catalogue des Livres de la Bibliothéque de L’ Académie Royale des 
Sciences, des Lettres et des Beaux-Arts de Belgique. Premiére 
Partie: Sociétés, Establissements, Administrations Publigues, ete., 
Recueils Périodiques. 8vo. Bruxelles, 1881. 

—— Seconde Partie. Ouvrages non Périodiqnes. Sciences. 8vo. 
Brnxelles, 1888. 

.——. (2° Fascicule). Lettres. 8vo. Bruxelles, 1887. 

Notices Biographiques et Bibliographiques concernant les membres, les 
correspondants et les Associés, 1886. 8vo. Bruxelles, 1887, 

L’ Acape’mz Royster Berorquz, Brvxsnrns. * 

Astronomische Untersuchungen iiber Finsternisse. Von F. K. Ginzel. 
It Abhandlung (Aus dem LXXXVIII Bande der Sitzb. der K, 
Akad. der Wissensch. II Abth. Juli. Heft. Jahrg. 1883). 8vo. Wien, 
1883. 





II Abhandlung (Aus dem LXXXIX Bande der 








Sitzb. der K. Akad. der Wissensch. 1 Abth. Miirz-Heft. Jahrg. 1884), 


8vo. Wien, 1884. 
Babnbestimmung des Planeten (232) Russia, Von. Dr. Norbert Herz 


(Aus dem LXXXVIII Bande der Sitzb. der K, Akad. der Wissenseh. 
II Abth. Dec-Heft. Jabrg. 1883). Svo. Wien, 1883. 
Beitrag mm den Windverhaltnissen in héheren Luftschichten, Von Dr. 
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J. M.. Pernter (Aus dem XC Bande der Sitzb. der K. Akad. der 


- Wissensch. II Abth. Juli-Heft. Jahrg. 1884). 8vo, Wien, 1884, 

Bericht iiber die wihrend der totalen Sonnenfinsterniss vom 6, Mai 1883 
erhaltenen Beobachtungen. Von J. Palisa. (Aus dem LXXXVIII 
Bande der Sitzb. der K. Akad. der Wissensch. II Abth, Nov- Heft. 
Jahrg. 1883). 8vo. Wien, 1883. 

Einige Resultate aus Major von Mechow’s meteorologischen Beobach- 
tungen im Innern yon Angola. Von J. Hann. (Aus dem LXXXIX 

‘Bande der Sitzb. der K. Akad. der Wissensch, II Abth. Febr-Heft. 
Jahrg. 1884). S8vo. Wien, 1884. 

Binige spectralanalytische Untersuchungen an Sternen ausgefihrt mit 
dem grossen Refractor der Wiener Sternwarte. Von H. 0. Vogel 
(Aus dem LXXXVIII Bande der Sitzb. der K. Akad. der Wissensch. 
II Abth. Oct.-Heft. Jahrg. 1883). S8vo. Wien, 1883. 

Notizen iiber Kometenerscheinungen in friiheren Jahrhunderten. Von 
Dr. B. Max. Lersch (Aus dem LXXXIX Bande der Sitzb. der K. 
Akad, der Wissensch. II Abth. Mai-Heft. Jahrg. 1884). S8vo. Wien, 
1884. 

Uber die Bahn eines Kometen, der wihrend seiner giinstigen Holligkeit 
nicht aus den Sonnenstrahlen heraustreten kann. Von Dr. J. Ho- 
letschek (Aus dem LXXXVIII Bande der Sitzb. der K. Akad. der 
Wissensch. If Abth. Dec.-Heft. Jahrg. 1883,), 8vo. Wien, 1883, 

Uber die Berechnung der Inductionscoéfficienten von Drahtrollen. Von 
J. Stefan (Aus dem LXX XVIII Bande der Sitzb. der K. Akad. der 
Wissensch. II Abth. December-Heft. Jahrg. 1883). 8vo. Wien, 1883. 

Uber die Schweifaxe des Kometen 1874 IIE (Coggia). Von Dr. J. v. 

_Hepperger (Aus dem LXX XVIII Bande der Sitzb. der K. Akad. der 
Wissensch, II Abth. Deo.-Heft. Jahrg. 1883). 8vo. Wien, 1883. 

Uber die von Prof. Wolf vermuthete Doppelperiode der Sonnenflecken- 
hinfigkeit. Von D. J. Korteweg (Aus dem LXXXVIII Bande der 
Sitzb. der K. Akad. der Wissensch. II Abth. Oct.-Heft. Jahrg. 1883). 
8vo. Wien, 1883. 

Uber eine Methode Zur Bestimmung des elektrischen Leitungsver- 
migens von Plissigkeiten. Von Dr. Franz Kolécek (Aus dem LXXXIX 
Bande der Sitzb. der K. Akbad. der Wissensch. IL Abth. Mai-Heft. 
Jahrg. 1884). 8vo. Wien, 1884. 

Zur Theorie der Gasdiffusion, If Theil. Won Ludwig Boltzmann. (Aus 
dem LXXXVIII Bande der Sitzb. der K. Akad. der Wissensch. IL 
Abth. Oct.-Heft. Jahrg. 1883). 8vo. Wien, 1883. 

: Dee K. AxApEMIE DER Wissenscuarren, Wren. 

Nederlandsch-Indisch Plakaatboek 1602—1811, door Mr. J. A. Van der 
Chijs. Vierde Deel 1709—1743. 8vo. Batavia, 1887. 

Baraviaascnh Genoorscnar vAN KounsTex Ex 
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Meteorological Observations recorded at six stations in India, corrected 
and reduced, June and July 1887. Fop. Calcutta, 1887. 
Report on the Administration of the Meteorological Department of the 
Government of India in 1886-’87. 4to. Calcutta, 1887, 
Government or Inpra, Meteor. Reporrsr. 
Annual Report, lists of Accessions, and selected extracts of Minutes of 
the Indian Museum, April 1886 to March 1887. 8vo, Caleutta, 1887. 
Inpian Museum, Catcurra, 
Report on Explorations in Nepal and Tibet by Explorer M. H. (season 
1885-'86). Fop. Debra Dun, 1887. 
TriconomerRricaL Brancu, Survey or Inpra, Denes Dow. 
Ueber religiésen Glauben in Sinne des Christenthums. Academische 
_ Festrede zur Feier des Stiftungsfestes der Grossherzoglich Hessichen 
Ludewigs-Universitit. Am 1. Juli 1887. gehalten von dem derzeitigen ” 
Rektor Dr. Ferdinand Rattenbusch, Ordentlichem Professor der 
Theologie, 4to. Giessen, 1887. 
Dissertatio Inauguralis quam ad summos in Philosophia Honores ab 
amplissimo philosophorum ordine Gissensi rite impetrandos.—— 
De Jure Sepulcrali Romanorum quid tituli doceant. Scripsit Ferdinan- 
dns Wamser.. Darmstadiensis. 8vo. Darmstadini, 1887. 
De Participii et infinitivi apud Hesiodum usu. Soripsit, Otto Seip. 
ceo ' is. S8vo. Gissae, 1886, 
Num quae Imitationis Thucydidiae Vestigia in Demosthenis orationibus 
inveniri possint. Additum est epimetruam de Hubulideae prowmio, 
Scripsit, Carolus Walther. Grossgerauensis. 8vo. Gissw, 1886. 
Quaestiones de locis Thucydideis ad comprobandam sententiam Ull- 
richianam allatis. Scripsit, Hugo Miiller. Alsfeldensis. 8vo. Gissae, 
1887. 
De Senecae rhetoris usu dicendi quaestiones selectae. Seripsit, An- 
gustus Ahlheim. Langwadensis. 8vo. Darmstadini, 1886. 


Inaugural-Dissertation zur Erlangung der Doctorwiirde der Hohen 
Medicinishen Facultit der Grossherzoglich Hessischen Ludewigs- 
Universitit zu Giessen, —— a 

Beitrag Zur Lehre vom Uleus ventriculi simplex. Vorgelegt von < 
Johannes Vogel, approb. Arzt aus Mainz. 8vo. Karlsruhe 1887. eo. 

Beitrag Zur Lehre von der diabetischen Lungenerkrankung. Vorgelégt 
von Hermann Fink, approbirtem Artz aus Nohfelden. S8vo. Giessén;  —~ 
1887. PEN 

Myxoma Chorii bei einem Zwillingsei. Vorgelegt von Max Kahn- 

_ Bensinger, approb. Arzt aus Mannheim. 8vo. Giessen, 1887, 9" 

Ueber das quergestreifte Muskelsarcom der Niere. Vorgelegt von Lud- « — 
wig Bott, approb. Arat ans Hochst i, O. S8vo. Giessen, 1887, 9 ~ 
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Ueber die Lebercirrhose im Kindesalter, Zugleich ein Beitrag zur 
Pathogenese der Lebercirrhose. Vorgelegt von Julins Mogk, approb. — 
Arzt ans Offenbach, 8vo. Giessen, 1887. 

Casuistischer Beitrag zur Symptomatologie der Magenkrankheiten. 
Vorgelegt von Heinrich Platz, approb. Arzt in Giessen. 8vo. Giessen, 
1887. 

Goethes Singspiele im Verhiltnis zu den Weissischen Operetton. 
Vorgelegt von Woldemar Martinsen, Amanuensis an der Grossherzogl. 
Universitiits-bibliothek zu Giessen. Svo. Dresden, 1887. 

Flora der Umgebung von Lanbach (Oberhessen), enthaltend: Die Ge- 
fiisspflanzen nebst Pflanzengeographischen Betrachtungen. Ein- 
gereicht von Wilhelm Lahm. 8vo. Griinberg, 1887. 

Geht Diabas in Schaalstein iiber? Wingereicht von Theodor Stein, 
aus Darmstadt. 8vo. Darmstadt, 1887. 

Syntactische Studien iiber Pierre Corneille. Hingereicht von Philipp 
Jacobi. S8vo. Giessen, 1887. 

Beitrag Zur Kenntniss der Netzhautgliome. Vorgelegt von Willy von 
Grolman, approb. Arzt. 8vo. Leipzig, 1887. 

Ueber supravaginale Amputation des schwangeren Uterus wegen Myom. 
Vorgelegt von Wilhelm Vogel, pract. Arzt in Homberg a. d. Ohm. 
8vo. Giessen, 1886. 


Inangural-Dissertation zur Erlangung der Doctorwiirde bei der Philo- 
sophischon Fakultit der Grossherzoglich Hessischen Ludewigs-Uui- 
versitat zu Giessen,.— 

Beitrige Zur Kenntnis der negativen Fusspunktscurven, inshesondere 
derjenigen der Kegelschnitte, Hingereicht vou phe Willig, 

 Realgymnasiallehrer zu Mainz. 4to. Giessen, 1886. 
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